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JOBS 


Even  before  our  nation  was  founded,  the  cry 
of  the  workers  has  been  for  jobs,  steady  jobs.  And 
the  cry  was  legitimate  when  the  work  of  the  world 
was  accomplished  by  hand  tools  and  human  toil, 
because  having  a  job  assured  the  holder  of  an  in- 
come which  allowed  at  least  survival. 

The  more  aggressive  entrepreneurs  through 
fraud,  bribery  and  deceit  were  able  to  influence 
the  elected  legislators  to  pass  laws  which  enabled 
them  to  manipulate  the  monetary  base  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  were  wide  and  frequent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  economic  cycle.  The  machinations  of 
our  so-called  financiers  and  empire-builders  kept 
the  economy  off  balance  so  that  there  was  always 
a  period  of  boom  or  bust,  and  whether  boom  or 
bust  they  were  able  to  accumulate  large  fortunes. 
A  study  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  growth  of  our 
nation  amazes  one  that  we  were  able  to  survive  at 
all.  The  principal  occupation  of  these  manipulators 
was  the  systematic  looting  of  the  resources  of  the 
continent  and  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  minerals, 
railroads  and  waterways  of  the  country. 

By  bribery,  the  laws  of  the  land  were  subverted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy.  The  looting  was  ac- 
cording to  law  and  few  were  the  looters  who  were 
ever  called  to  account.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  time  would  lead 
one  to  believe  these  looters  were  upright,  patriotic 
benefactors  of  the  nation. 

The  workers  who  were  necessary  for  the  actual 
building  and  operation  of  the  facilities  were  com- 


pelled to  work  long  hours  and  under  dangerous 
conditions  while  their  pay  was  subject  to  the  whim 
of  the  promoters.  There  was  no  redress  and  the 
conditioning  was  such  that  most  men  were  eager  to 
accept  any  job  which  held  forth  a  hope  of  perman- 
ence. The  relatively  few  strikes  of  record  were  put 
down  by  the  military,  called  in  at  the  behest  of  the 
promoters  by  the  political  authorities.  Conditioned 
as  they  were  by  long  years  of  realizing  that  their 
only  safeguard  against  destitution  was  the  posses- 
sion of  a  job,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  conditioning 
has  carried  over  to  the  present  day. 

Today,  the  desperate  cry  for  jobs  is  again 
heard  with  little  realization  that  the  advance  of 
technology  and  the  increased  population  have 
created  a  condition  where  the  work  in  our  part  of 
the  world  is  being  done  by  other  means  than  human 
toil.  If  all  the  people  are  going  to  be  supplied,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  human  being  retire  from  the 
field  and  allow  the  machines  to  work  unhindered. 

The  application  of  technology  has  brought 
about  another  condition  that  was  never  possible 
when  work  was  done  by  hand  tools,  and  that  is  the 
production  of  an  abundance.  This  adds  to  the 
dilemma  of  a  Price  System  which  is  based  on 
scarcity  and  human  toil.  What  can  be  done  with 
an  abundance? 

There  are,  of  course,  several  things  which  can 

be  done  and  several  have  been  tried,  though  not 

for  the  welfare  of  the  population.  As  we  did  in 

the  "Dirty  Thirties,"  we  can  produce  and  destroy 
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The  Institution  With  A  Future 


Of  all  the  institutions  which  man  has  developed  and  promoted,  only  Science 
has  advanced  materially,  advanced  the  welfare  of  the  race,  making  life 
easier  and  more  abundant. 


Of  the  various  institutions  which  man  has 
created  to  organize  and  supervise  his  activities  and 
way  of  life,  one  has  been,  by  far,  more  fruitful  and 
benevolent  than  any  of  the  others.  It  has  made  liie 
easier  and  more  abundant.  It  fosters  peace,  co- 
operation, and  compassion.  It  is  honest,  depend- 
able, and  useful.  This  is  the  relatively  new  institu- 
tion known  as  science. 

Science  as  an  overt  institution  is  very  recent 
in  terms  of  man's  sojourn  on  the  earth.  Men,  as 
distinct  from  apes,  have  been  on  the  earth  for  at 
least  ten  million  years;  but  only  during  the  last 
half  million  years  has  he  shown  social  develop- 
ments significantly  different  from  those  of  other 
animal  groups.  But  it  was  not  until  some  four 
hundred  years  ago  that  science,  as  a  recognized 
procedure,  crept  into  being.  There  had  been  a  few 
sporadic  and  haphazard  dabblings  in  science-like 
activities,  but  no  methodology  had  developed  from 
them.  By  the  year  1600  A.D.,  the  seeds  of  the 
scientific  attitude  had  been  sown  and  the  scientilic 
method  had  found  expression.  In  the  early  days, 
the  position  of  science  was  precarious  and  hazard- 
ous; for,  science  had  powerful  enemies  in  the  form 
of  other  institutional  regimes.  Consequently,  sci- 
ence was  soon  to  have  its  persecutions  and  martyrs. 
Its  new  approach  to  the  discovery  of  knowledge  was 
feared  and  despised  by  the  disciples  of  the  Old 
Order. 

However,  science  has  a  vitality  and  strength 
which  none  of  the  other  institutions  possess.  It  is 
accumulative  in  its  effects.  Hence,  science  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  proliferate  and  to  hold  all  the 
ground  it  has  gained,  while  the  older  institutions 
have  steadily  declined  in  importance  and,  now,  are 
retreating  to  defensive  positions. 

Beyond  doubt,  science  is  the  most  outstanding 
wonder  in  the  realm  of  organic  life.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  enabled  one  form  of  organism  to 
analyze,  understand,  and  control  the  'secrets'  of 


life  itself.  So  far,  there  is  no  probability  that  sci- 
ence may  become  established  as  an  institution  in 
any  form  of  life  other  than  man. 

For  most  of  the  time  that  living  things  have 
been  on  earth,  they  have  been  governed  from  the 
outside  by  circumstances  and  internally  by  trop- 
isms  and  instincts.  Only  lately,  in  evolutionary 
terms,  has  reflective  intelligence  played  a  role. 
.  .  .  Intelligence  was  never  developed  as  a  function 
in  the  plant  kingdom.  In  general,  the  behavior  of 
plants  has  been  governed  by  tropisms  in  conjunc- 
tion with  physiological  functions.  Only  the  most 
rudimentary  of  nervous  systems  have  evolved  in 
plants;  hence,  they  have  lacked  all  semblance  of 
complexly  coordinated  behavior.  ...  In  the  animal 
kingdom,  over  a  billion  years  of  evolution  was  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  life  forms  capable  of  de- 
signing their  own  modes  of  life.  The  earliest  insti- 
tutional organizations  were  formed  and  conducted 
on  an  instinctive  basis;  that  is,  according  to  a  fixed 
pattern  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  On 
this  basis,  such  animals  as  certain  fishes,  insects, 
and  worms  could  engage  in  organized  social  pat- 
terns. The  beehive  and  ant,  wasp,  and  termite  nests 
represent  the  more  complex  institutions  among  the 
insects.  The  spawning  of  fishes  sometimes  takes  on 
complex  patterns.  The  migrations  and  nesting  of 
birds  reach  a  very  high  level  of  instinctive 
behavior. 

However,  only  man  has  evolved  the  kind  of 
intelligence  essential  to  adaptive  organization.  Only 
man  has  developed  social  institutions  deliberately. 
But  this  came  about  only  after  a  very  long  sojourn 
on  earth  in  an  animal-like  (that  is,  ape-like)  mode 
of  life.  The  early  humanoids  were  gregarious, 
which  provided  them  with  a  form  of  social  life; 
and  their  principal  concern  dealt  with  the  chores 
and  vicissitudes  of  survival  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  race.  Slowly  and  tediously,  they  developed  a 
simple  technology.  Over  a  period  of  about  a  mil- 
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lion  years,  man  learned  how  to  chip  stone  to  make 
edged  implements,  to  use  fire,  to  adapt  animal 
skins  and  plant  fibers  to  his  use,  to  work  wood  and 
bones  into  tools,  and  to  build  shelters.  The  tech- 
nological gains  were  accumulative,  although  there 
were  numerous  recessions  in  local  areas. 

The  tribal  villages  of  the  early  savages,  with 
their  varied  technological  accouterments  and  social 
patterns,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  distinct  form 
of  institution  among  man-like  animals. 

Among  the  early  savages,  the  arduous  tasks 
relative  to  the  problems  of  survival,  nutrition,  and 
comfort  occupied  much  of  their  time  and  attention. 
Games  and  ceremonials  used  up  most  of  the  re- 
maining time.  The  practical  problems  of  life  forced 
some  attention  to  be  given  to  the  solution  of  those 
problems.  Desperation  no  doubt  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  useful  technological 
devices.  But  significant  innovations  were  extremely 
infrequent  and  very  slow  in  their  promulgation. 
Many  of  the  more  advanced  gains  did  not  spread 
beyond  the  locale  of  their  origin. 

The  institution  of  agriculture,  of  agronomy  and 
livestock  raising,  came  into  being  quite  recently 
and  soon  after  this  came  the  advances  which  we 
now  regard  as  the  beginnings  of  civilization.  Pri- 
mordial man  had  domesticated  various  wolves  and 
produced  from  them  the  more  docile  dog,  but  the 
domestication  of  other  animals  evidently  occurred 
much  later.  The  easier  life  provided  by  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  remaining  in  one  place, 
permitted  the  founding  of  urbanized  settlements, 
and  with  these  came  diversification  of  occupations. 
Specialization  of  interests  evolved  into  new  kinds 
of  institutions. 

Trading  of  goods  among  the  people  of  savage 
tribes  had  been  conducted  as  simple  barter;  it  did 
not  have  a  prominent  place  in  social  affairs.  Later, 
trading  became  a  specialized  occupation  of  certain 
individuals.  With  the  introduction  of  the  concept 
of  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  grew  to  a  major  ac- 
tivity, which  was  regulated  by  a  complexity  of 
rules  and  expediencies.  Thus,  business  became  es- 
tablished as  an  institution. 

The  purpose  of  business  as  an  institution  was 
the  promotion  of  trade.  The  incentive  for  this  pro- 
motion was  the  percentage  held  out  of  each  transac- 
tion by  the  trader.  The  game  of  the  trader  was  to 
buy  low  and  sell  high;  and,  in  promoting  this  ob- 
jective, the  traders  devised  many  shrewd  tricks, 
some  to  stimulate  desire,  some  to  deceive  the  buy- 
ers.  Trading  was  practiced  for  the  sake  of  trading; 


filling  a  social  need  was  secondary.  Advertising  be- 
came an  adjunct  to  business. 

Today,  business  is  the  most  prominent  institu- 
tion in  our  society.  It  dominates  everything  else, 
even  the  government  and  the  educational  system. 
It  is  utterly  unscrupulous.  It  is  eager  to  promote 
the  depletion  of  resources  in  order  to  effect  a  quick 
sale  and  a  maximum  profit.  It  will  sell  things  to  the 
public  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  dangerous 
or  even  deadly,  being  less  concerned  with  the  lives 
of  the  customers  than  with  the  immediate  profits. 
Businessmen  have  promoted  wars  for  the  sake  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  from  the  sale  of  munitions; 
sometimes  they  sold  to  both  sides.  Unless  restrained 
by  outside  forces,  the  typical  businessman  will  sell 
anything  to  anybody.  For  many  years  his  slogan 
has  been  'caveat  emptor'  —  let  the  buyer  beware. 

Another  institution  that  began  very  early  in 
social  evolution  was  that  of  priestcraft.  The  human 
animal  had  enough  intelligence  to  wonder  about 
certain  of  the  phenomena  around  him.  He  was  also 
gullible  enough  to  accept  almost  any  casual  ex- 
planation that  seemed  to  account  for  the  things 
and  events  in  the  world  that  aroused  his  curiosity. 
Just  how  the  weird  and  fantastic  explanations  came 
about  is  conjectural;  possibly  some  of  them  at  least 
were  hastily  invented  as  short-cut  devices  for  quel- 
ling insistent  questioning  by  the  curious,  such  as 
those  explanations  that  parents  of  today  often  pro- 
vide under  the  goad  of  persistent  inquiries  by  their 
small  offspring.  Anyway,  primitive  men  all  over 
the  world  early  acquired  a  lore  of  explanations  of 
what  went  on  in  nature.  Almost  any  explanation, 
especially  if  expounded  with  authoritative  mien 
by  one  who  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  being 
wise,  will  find  some  acceptance.  Hence,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  certain  of  the  more  glib  story-tellers 
would  become  known  as  wisemen  and  provide 
'services'  commensurate  with  the  demand. 

The  Wise  Men,  or  shamans,  were  great  bluf- 
fers, but  circumstances  were  on  their  side.  In  the 
early  days,  nobody  thought  of  checking  out  ex- 
planations and  stories  against  observable  facts. 
Testimony  was  often  taken  at  face  value  without 
question. 

The  shamans  early  acquired  an  influential  de- 
vice which  enhanced  their  authority.  This  was  the 
discovery  that  nature  is  orderly  —  at  least  in  some 
respects.  For  instance,  it  was  noted  by  someone  that 
the  seasons  of  the  year  were  repeated  at  regular 
intervals.  This  was  a  great  discovery  which  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  certain  predictions.  After 
a  time  someone  else  got  the  idea  of  counting  the 
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days  in  the  yearly  cycle.  With  this  information 
(which,  no  doubt,  was  kept  as  a  trade  secret  among 
the  shamans),  it  was  possible  to  predict  the  sea- 
sonal changes  in  advance.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  the  angle  of  the  sun  at  noonday  changed  in 
unison  with  the  change  of  the  seasons,  this  knowl- 
edge added  to  the  power  of  the  shamans.  Then  it 
was  observed  that  the  stars  rotated  around  the  earth 
on  a  yearly  cycle;  hence,  the  position  of  certain 
stars  in  the  sky  at  certain  times  of  the  night  indi- 
cated the  exact  stage  of  the  yearly  cycle  of  the 
seasons.  Prediction  of  the  seasons  became  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  shamans.  But  they  were  never  able 
to  accurately  predict  the  exact  weather  for  any 
given  time.  However,  since  there  were  signs  for  the 
seasons,  it  was  speculated,  there  must  also  be  signs 
for  the  weather  and  other  portending  events.  The 
Shamans  squandered  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort, 
and  blood  in  an  effort  to  seek  out  those  signs  — 
all  to  no  avail.  Among  the  places  where  they  looked 
for  signs  were  the  entrails  of  birds  and  animals, 
even  humans.  Millions  of  creatures  were  sacrificed 
that  their  entrails  might  be  examined  for  signs  of 
future  events.  .  .  .  Another  place  that  was  scrutin- 
ized for  signs  was  the  sky  at  night.  The  moon, 
stars,  and  planets  were  studied  intensely  and  care- 
fully charted  in  the  hopes  that  something  of  a  re- 
liable nature  might  be  uncovered.  This  search  has 
continued  into  modern  times  and  is  still  in  'prog- 
ress." But  no  reliable  signs  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Along  with  the  function  of  explaining  nature 
and  specifying  the  propitious  time  for  various  ac- 
tivities, the  shamans  also  had  the  function  of  treat- 
ing the  sick,  which  earned  them  the  title  of  Medi- 
cine Men.  This  was  a  welcome  sideline.  At  least 
nine  out  of  ten  sick  people  get  well  no  matter  what 
treatment  is  administered;  so  the  Medicine  Men 
had  no  more  than  ten  percent  failures  to  explain 
away.  Any  doctor,  even  today,  can  get  by  on  those 
odds.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  that  percentage 
can  be  shaved  by  using  a  little  judgment  based  on 
past  successes  and  failures. 

The  fact  that  the  shamans  were  phonies  didn't 
alter  their  prestige;  it  merely  permitted  them  to 
claim  a  wider  range  of  authority  unhampered  by 
having  to  prove  their  statements.  Hence,  the  sha- 
mans or  Medicine  Men  gained  power  and  prestige 
in  the  tribes,  sometimes  vying  with  the  political 
chief  for  the  position  of  number  one  power.  The 
shamans  claimed  additional  power  by  pretending 
to  be  mediaries  between  living  people  and  the 
Spook  World  where  actg  of  mischief  and  benevo- 


lence for  mankind  were  whimsically  decided.  They 
also  let  it  be  known  that  placating  the  Spooks  was 
quite  expensive  in  terms  of  material  things  of 
value;  and  the  shamans  who  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations also  handled  the  bribes.  Thus  the  institu- 
tion of  priestcraft  came  into  being  and  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  powerful  institutions  affecting 
the  lives  of  men.  At  times,  as  during  the  Dark  Ages 
in  Europe  and  more  recently  in  Tibet,  it  became 
the  dominant  power  over  the  society. 

Priestcraft  has  been  a  deficit  institution  in  hu- 
man affairs.  It  has  finagled  power  through  decep- 
tions and  threats;  it  has  blessed  and  often  insti- 
gated wars  (some  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in  history 
were  the  so-called  religious  wars);  it  has  carried 
out  fiendish  tortures  of  body  and  mind  in  order 
to  subject  masses  of  people  to  abject  conformity; 
it  attempts  to  impose  arbitrary  and  often  cruel 
moral  codes  and  rituals  on  people;  and  frequently 
it  engages  in  a  close  alliance  with  the  political  and 
economic  institutions  in  the  regimentation  and 
stilling  of  populations.  On  the  whole,  priesthood 
has  drained  the  social  order  of  much  wealth  and 
effort,  and  it  has  provided  nothing  positive  in 
return. 

Another  of  the  more  prominent  institutions  of 
modern  society  is  that  of  political  government. 
Politics  has  been  with  man,  in  one  form  or  another, 
since  the  earliest  social  formations.  It  arose,  we 
may  assume,  from  the  need  of  primordial  groups 
of  men  to  receive  direction  and  guidance  from  a 
head-man.  As  societies  became  larger  and  more 
complex,  the  head  man  acquired  more  power  and 
authority;  and,  as  it  increased,  this  power  tended  to 
become  more  arbitrary  than  functional.  Thus,  the 
institution  of  politics  was  gestated. 

The  political  establishment  found  it  expedient 
to  spawn  subsidiary  institutions  to  broaden  its 
scope  and  increase  its  power.  One  of  these  sub- 
sidiary institutions  was  an  armed  force,  a  need  for 
which  was  explained  on  the  basis  of  maintaining 
order  and  defense.  But  the  armed  force  was  also 
available  for  other  sorts  of  uses,  among  which  loot- 
ing neighboring  domains  and  operating  protection 
rackets  were  customary.  Often  the  political  was 
also  head  of  the  military,  but  not  always.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  was  not  always  assured  that  the  armed 
force  would  remain  as  a  loyal  adjunct  to  the  poli- 
tical establishment.  And  on  numerous  occasions  the 
military  did  take  over  the  government  and  run  af- 
fairs with  an  iron  hand.  That  turn  of  events  is  still 
making  headlines. 
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Another  subsidiary  institution  of  politics  is  a 
department  of  internal  revenue  charged  with  levy- 
ing, collecting,  and  dispensing  revenue.  In  order 
for  any  racket  to  operate  successfully,  it  must  have 
a  'take'  and  maintain  a  payoff.  This  has  been  an 
activity  at  which  politics  excels.  However,  politics 
has  strong  rivals  in  this  area,  but  these  rivals  or- 
dinarily do  not  give  much  trouble  so  long  as  the 
political  leaders  do  not  get  too  greedy  and  so  long 
as  they  are  astute  and  generous  with  the  payoff. 
The  rivals  consist  primarily  of  priestcraft,  business 
enterprise,  and  syndicated  crime.  Although  these 
institutions  are  rivals  for  the  social  loot,  they  usual- 
ly find  it  expedient  to  make  a  deal,  tacit  or  overt, 
and  divide  up  the  take  and  the  control.  When  the 
collusion  is  tight  and  the  controls  all  pyramid  to  a 
single  head,  the  combine  is  known  as  fascism. 

Still  another  subsidiary  institution  to  politics  is 
the  legal  profession.  Its  operation  consists  of  setting 
up,  interpreting,  and  adjudicating  a  code  of  laws 
in  behalf  of  the  political  establishment.  Thus,  the 
government  appears  to  be  based  on  Law  rather 
than  on  arbitrary  decisions  and  caprices  of  the 
political  leaders;  but,  in  practice,  the  Law  can 
usually  be  manipulated  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  While  the  Law  serves  as  a  protective 
shield  for  the  politicos,  it  has  also  been  subverted 
by  compromise  to  serve  as  a  shield  for  priestcraft 
and  business  enterprise. 

Another  institution  that  we  may  consider  is  that 
of  art,  although  it  is  not  as  strongly  institutionalized 
as  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  Art  in  its  various 
branches  advanced  from  simple  primitive  boon- 
doggles into  complex,  conventionalized  patterns  of 
high  public  esteem.  Some  aspects  of  art  were  so- 
cially useful,  although  most  of  it  was  mere  ef- 
florescence. One  of  the  more  useful  branches  was 
that  which  led  to  the  recording  of  information; 
first,  by  means  of  pictures;  then,  by  means  of  con- 
ventionalized pictographs  and  hieroglyphics;  and, 
eventually,  by  means  of  alphabets  and  written 
words.  The  artistic  embellishment  of  things,  in  con- 
junction with  technology,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
certain  techniques  of  social  significance;  such  as, 
the  making  of  paints  and  dyes,  refinements  of  tex- 
tile manufacture,  and  improved  ways  of  working 
stone,  clay,  and  metals.  However,  insofar  as  direct 
achievement  was  concerned,  art  was  mostly  a  dead- 
end activity. 

Since  art  called  for  talents,  attention,  and  train- 
ing much  above  that  of  the  general  populace,  artists 
tended  to  be  regarded  as  persons  of  distinction  even 
though  socially  most  of  them  were  slaves  or  pro- 


teges. Further,  not  being  obviously  useful  in  the 
essential  functions  of  life,  art  was  respected  and 
revered  by  the  Upper  Class.  One  the  other  hand, 
technological  works,  which  were  of  practical  use, 
tended  to  be  disdained  and  assigned  to  insignificant 
slaves  and  other  menials.  Hence,  history  has  always 
emphasized  and  eulogized  artists  and  their  works 
(albeit,  more  often  posthumously  than  otherwise) 
while  it  has  slurred  over  technological  advance- 
ments and  ignored  even  mention  of  the  responsible 
technicians,  on  the  whole,  the  man-hours  of  human 
toil  squandered  on  artistic  boondoggles  by  the 
ancients  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history. 

Today,  art  remains  as  a  prominent  institution 
in  all  societies.  Some  of  it  is  aesthetic,  inspiring, 
and  informative,  but  much  of  it  is  sick  and  deca- 
dent; a  great  deal  of  it  (perhaps  the  bulk  of  it)  is 
merely  stylish.  As  a  human  institution,  art  fritters 
away  far  too  much  talent,  effort,  and  materials  in 
view  of  human  needs  and  resources.  However,  we 
may  say  in  defense  of  art,  per  se,  it  is  not  alone 
to  blame  for  all  of  this;  too  much  of  it  is  given 
over  to  the  service  of  other  institutions  which  are 
more  ruthless  and  insidious  in  their  doings  and 
effects.  For  instance,  witness  the  huge  volume  of 
art  squandered  on  business  advertising. 

Of  all  the  institutions  which  man  has  developed 
and  promoted,  only  science  has  advanced  material- 
ly the  welfare  of  the  race,  making  life  easier  and 
more  abundant.  Of  course,  we  include  with  science 
in  this  sense  its  adjunct,  technology  —  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  human  use.  Priestcraft,  politics, 
and  business  certainly  have  been  parasitic  drains 
on  human  life  and  effort.  The  institution  of  urban- 
ization brought  with  it  some  advantages  and  some 
disadvantages.  It  was  limited  in  what  it  could  do 
and  soon  ceased  to  advance  human  welfare.  The 
cities  of  recent  times,  as  social  institutions,  are  in 
no  significant  sense  an  improvement  over  com- 
parable cities  of  ancient  times.  All  the  features  that 
can  be  claimed  as  modern  advancements  are  those 
introduced  by  science  and  technology.  The  princi- 
pal advantage  of  urbanization  has  been  the  di- 
versification of  functions  that  went  with  it  and  the 
broadening  of  opportunities  for  social  contacts.  It 
has  provided  a  degree  of  anonymity  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  more  creative  individuals,  far 
above  that  to  be  experienced  in  rural  areas.  How- 
ever, this  advantage  applies  to  only  a  few;  most 
city  dwellers  merely  settle  down  to  a  routine, 
ghetto-like  pattern  that  has  been  scarcely  an  im- 
provement over  life  in  primitive  tribal  communi- 
ties. On  the  negative  side,  cities  have  provided  en- 
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vironments  in  which  pestilence  could  spread  rapid- 
ly and  in  which  the  parasitic  institutions  of  man 
could  flourish. 

Science  has  supplemented  the  'work'  of  the 
other  institutions  insofar  as  it  has  been  applied. 
Man  now  turns  to  science  for  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  —  involving  the  cosmos,  the 
earth,  or  the  structure  and  functioning  of  living 
things.  Science  has  taken  over  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease.  Science  ha-  provided  us  with 
instantaneous,  worldwide  communication  and  high- 
speed forms  of  travel.  Science  has  relieved  man 
from  the  burdens  of  toil  and  vigilance.  Science  is 
beginning  to  take  dietetics  and  psychiatry  out  ol 
the  hands  of  medicine  men  and  put  them  on  objec- 
tive foundations.  In  the  field  of  economics,  science 
has  facilitated  and  increased  production  to  the 
point  where  whole  populations  are  overwhelmed 
with  goods  of  certain  kinds  produced  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  However,  distribution  of  goods  is 
still  being  handled  by  businessmen  in  accordance 
with  the  chiseling  practices  of  business  enterprise; 
ami.  lor  that  reason,  the  human  race  is  suffering 
untold  privations,  anxieties,  and  dangers.  S<>< rial 
administration  is  still  in  the  hands  of  politician-, 
and  this  is  especially  dangerous  at  the  present  time, 
for  politicians  have  gained  control  over  the  instru- 
ments of  science  and  technology.  Politicians  are  in 
a  position  to  press  the  button-  which  could  wipe 
out  much  of  the  human  race  and  reduce  the  remain- 
der to  chaotic  and  hazardous  circumstances:  and 
we  have  no  assurance  that  they  will  not  press  those 
buttons. 

Scientists  are  capable,  responsible,  humanitar- 
ian people.  They  do  not  instigate  wars,  persecu- 
tions, repressions,  privations,  and  cruelties.  Such 
things  come  out  of  the  institutions  of  politics,  busi- 
ness, and  priestcraft;  and  the  record  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  black  with  such  misdeeds. 

Science  is  man's  only  uniform  and  universal 
institution.  No  matter  what  part  of  the  world  they 
come  from,  scientists,  when  they  get  together,  speak 
a  common  language  —  of  ideas,  if  not  of  words. 
They  feel  compatible  and  united  in  a  similar  inter- 
est. Such  a  feeling  of  comradeship  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  disciples  of  any  other  human 
institution:  The  world  political  leaders  could  not 
get  together  on  compatible  terms,  nor  the  religious 
leaders;  not  even  the  artists  and  musicians.  If  there 
is  ever  to  be  social  tranquility  in  the  world,  it  will 
come  through  science,  not  through  any  of  the  other 
institutions. 


Wherever  a  new  discovery  is  made  in  science 
or  a  new  technique  developed  in  technology,  it  soon 
diffuses  around  the  world  and  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  all  mankind.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
provincial  science.  Every  attempt  by  politicians 
and  such  to  set  up  an  ideological  science  has  failed. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Soviet  biology,  a 
German  anthropology,  a  Western  nuclear  physics, 
a  Hindu  astronomy,  nor  a  Chinese  thermodynamics 
(except  in  non-scientific  minds).  Science  has  no 
use  for  the  conflicts  which  divide  people  in  other 
fields  of  interest,  although  we  must  acknowledge 
that  individuals  who  work  with  science  may  be 
suborned  to  help  provide  testimonials  and  tools  for 
those  conflicts. 

The  application  of  science  to  all  phases  of  the 
social  order  is  the  outstanding  need  of  the  present 
time.  Either  this  must  be  done  in  quick  time  or  the 
future  of  human  society  on  earth  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly dubious. 

We  cannot  expect  enlightenment  to  grow  up 
within  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Order.  The  dis- 
ciples of  those  institutions  are  interested  only  in 
further  entrenching  and  defending  their  own  dis- 
credited positions.  Business  and  politics  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  suspend  science  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  But  they  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
it:  besides,  in  the  meantime,  science  can  be  used 
to  promote  their  own  objectives.  Politics  can  use 
science  to  provide  it  with  ever  more  deadly  weap- 
ons to  be  employed  against  people  in  the  promo- 
tion of  political  causes.  Business  can  use  science  in 
its  greedy  scramble  to  locate  and  exploit  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  world  in  its  quick  grab  for  mone- 
tary profits. 

\  new  social  order  based  on  science  must  ad- 
vance and  proliferate  on  its  own  initiative;  it  can- 
not expect  positive  help  from  the  outside.  Before 
we  can  have  a  new  order  of  abundance,  security, 
and  maximum  freedom  from  toil,  anxiety,  and  want 
for  the  individual,  science  must  assume  full  con- 
trol of  social  affairs;  it  must  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  That 
is,  a  social  technology  must  become  a  prominent 
adjunct  of  science. 

The  foes  of  science  often  issue  propaganda  of 
this  sort:  "Science  is  all  right  in  its  place;  but 
there  are  many  things  that  are  outside  the  scope 
of  science."  That  line  of  argument  is  just  so  much 
eyewash.  Science  and  technology  embrace  the 
whole  area  of  human  affairs  —  nothing  is  'beyond 
science.'  Eventually,  science  and  technology  will 
displace  all  the  institutions  and  superstitions  of  the 
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Old  Order  with  functions  and  criteria  suited  to  the 
New  Era.  Science  is  gaining  in  its  scope  and  its 
influence  steadily  day-by-day.  Science  always 
moves  ahead;  it  never  slips  back.  Its  progression  is 
unidirectional  and  irreversible.  Every  discovery 
made  by  science  is  a  step  forward,  and  there  is  no 
going  back  to  a  previous  position.  With  science, 
man  can  only  move  forward  from  the  position  of 
the  last  farthest  advance.  Science  cannot  be  de- 
feated by  any  means  known  to  man.  It  is  a  steady 
progression,  destined  to  change  forever  man's  con- 
cepts and  his  way  of  life.  The  struggle  to  the  finish 
is  on,  and  there  can  be  only  one  outcome. 

However  the  struggle  may  be  messy.  The  death 
throes  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Order  can  be 
violent  and  tragic  in  their  effects. 

Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  at 
science  are  only  part-time  scientists;  then,  usually, 
only  in  some  special  field  of  knowledge.  The  larger 
part  of  their  interests  and  activities  are  within  the 
realms  of  non-scientific  institutions.  They  suffer 
from  the  brainwash  which  has  been  administered  to 
them  outside  their  scientific  environment.  Hence, 
only  a  few  scientists  are  actively  engaged  in  ad- 
vancing the  role  of  science  in  society,  and  these 
few  are  not  well  organized. 

The  only  organization  that  presently  is  whole- 
heartedly concerned  with  promoting  the  application 
of  science  to  the  social  order  is  Technocracy,  Inc. 


In  its  work,  Technocracy  stays  with  the  main  ob- 
jective and  on  a  direct  course;  it  does  not  dissipate 
its  efforts  and  personnel  in  the  peripheral  dog- 
fights of  the  struggle  between  the  Old  Order  and 
the  New  Order.  Technocrats  realize  it  is  time  to 
take  a  definite  stand  in  a  program  of  recognizing 
and  facilitating  the  orderly  change  from  the  Old 
to  the  New.  Events  are  steadily  accelerating.  The 
time  for  making  decisions  is  getting  shorter  with 
each  additional  million  kilowatts  of  energy  that  is 
thrown  into  the  social  system.  Technocracy,  instead 
of  standing  in  the  way  of  social  change,  is  prepar- 
ing for  that  which  is  on  the  way. 

Technocracy,  Inc.  is  doing  what  it  can  to  pre- 
pare the  people  of  North  America  for  the  next 
social  state  on  this  Continent.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  an  active  scientist,  as  such,  to  help  with  this 
work.  Of  course,  it  helps  if  one  has  a  positive  un- 
derstanding of  the  implications  of  science  applied 
to  the  social  order.  But,  lacking  such  understand- 
ing, one  can  still  participate.  He  may  enlist  on  the 
side  of  science  through  the  back  door,  simply  mo- 
tivated by  antipathy  toward  some  aspect  of  the 
Old  Order. 

In  any  event,  the  current  signs  point  to  Tech- 
nocracy or  to  chaos.  It  is  time  the  citizens  of  North 
America  were  learning  to  read  those  signs  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  events  which  are  sweeping  over  us. 

Join    the   Technocrats   and   become   informed. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Two  Worlds  or  None! 


The  technological  application  of  physical  sci- 
ence has  become  the  major  ferment  in  social 
change.  For  centuries  mankind  has  been  the  pro- 
tagonist in  military  war,  religious  conflicts  and 
other  attendant  struggles  for  survival.  For  over 
seventy  centuries  mankind  has  made  war  mostly 
for  loot,  conquest,  and  religious  conversion.  Dur- 
ing all  these  centuries  there  have  evolved  a  collec- 
tion of  concepts  arising  from  the  habituation  of 
mankind  to  the  human-toil,  hand-tool  production 
of  physical  wealth.  These  concepts  have  been  furth- 
er modified  and  molded  by  the  over-all  imposition 
of  theological  dogma  and  the  escapism  of  philo- 
sophic speculation. 

Man  in  his  struggle  as  a  social  animal  has  been 
dominated  and  ruled  down  through  history  by  two 
orders  of  knowledge.  Theology  or  spiritual  knowl- 


edge can  probably  claim  precedence.  Subsequently, 
philosophy  or  metaphysical  knowledge  came  into 
being  to  beguile  the  mind  of  man  in  the  physical 
world  with  the  comforting  logic  of  an  abstract 
world.  Both  these  orders  of  knowledge  comforted 
and  solaced  him  in  his  temporary  journey  in  this 
mundane  world,  wherein  mankind  worked  and 
suffered  in  the  here  and  now  to  gain  the  rewards 
of  an  Elysium  hereafter. 

This  process  of  the  social  conditioning  of  man- 
kind has  been  in  operation  for  over  seventy  cen- 
turies. It  is  only  within  the  last  four  centuries  that 
a  new  order  of  human  knowledge  has  intruded  it- 
self into  the  thought  patterns,  the  ways  and  means 
of  human  society. 

Today,  19  years  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II,    science    and    technology    present    the    greatest 
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challenge  ever  hurled  in  seventy  centuries  of  his- 
tory against  the  ramparts  of  human  concepts  and 
social  traditions. 

The  governments  and  social  structures  of  these 
past  centuries  were  the  cumulative  accretions  re- 
sulting from  the  habituations  of  mankind  from  pro- 
ducing his  physical  wealth  with  human  toil  and 
hand  tools  buttressed  by  tradition  and  twin  ruling 
orders  of  knowledge.  The  masses  of  mankind  in 
every  time  and  every  clime  and  under  every  form 
of  political  governance  have  been  so  conditioned 
and  so  patterned  to  a  major  social  concept  that 
there  has  been  no  indication  in  the  thought  pat- 
terns of  any  fundamental  diversions  until  the  last 
four  decades. 

That  major  social  concept  is  the  one  which 
proscribes  all  human  thought,  will,  and  effort  into 
complete  acquiescence  of  the  physical  world  being 
incapable  of  any  alteration  of  design,  and  of  being 
subject  only  to  the  omniscience  of  a  spiritual  deity 
and  the  minor  modifications  of  geologic  time.  Sal- 
vation for  mankind  only  existed  in  a  spiritual 
world  beyond  the  grave,  completely  out  of  this 
world.  The  two  dominant  orders  of  knowledge  and 
the  process  of  producing  physical  wealth  have  so 
conditioned  and  indoctrinated  collective  mankind 
that  even  today  the  promulgations  in  the  national 
press,  pulpit,  screen,  and  literature  still  contend 
that  the  major  social  problems  of  mankind  are  in- 
capable of  solution  by  any  collective  action  of  the 
human  beings  in  this  physical  world.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  science  and  technology  to  create  de- 
sign and  direction  for  human  society  in  continental 
orders  of  magnitude  is  immediately  decried  by  all 
of  the  traditionalists,  reactionaries  and  radicals 
alike. 

The  Dictum  of  Science 

Science  is  the  methodology  of  the  determination 
of  the  most  probable.  Science  alone  can  determine 
how  to  do  what,  where,  and  when.  Modern  tech- 
nology is  the  engineering  of  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  continuous  processes  of 
production  and  supply  of  the  what,  when  required 
anywhere.  For  the  first  time  in  history  of  man  hu- 
man society  possesses  the  knowledge,  the  tech- 
niques and  the  instrumentalities  of  achievement  to 
organize  a  designed  direction  for  the  survival  of 
social  man.  All  that  prevents  its  achievement  is  the 
opposing  force  of  conditioned  concepts  that  man's 
only  reward  is  hereafter. 

The  peoples  of  North  America  and  the  so-called 
western  world  have  been  deluged  by  the  political 
concept  of  'one  world'  a  la  Wendell  Willkie  and 


the  United  Nations.  This  concept  of  one  world  is  a 
half  brother  to  all  the  concepts  that  originated 
prior  to  1648.  The  planet  Earth  is  one  world  as  a 
planetary  body  revolving  in  its  orbit  around  the 
sun.  Earth  is  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system 
— the  solar  system  is  but  a  minutia  in  the  galactic 
systems. 

Socially  on  this  planet  Earth,  there  is  not  one 
world  but  two  distinct  worlds.  One  world  socially, 
politically,  and  economically  is  that  world  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  historical  past  where- 
in social  man  fought  his  environment  and  produced 
his  physical  wealth  solely  by  human  toil  and  hand 
tools.  That  world  can  only  expand  by  increasing  its 
population,  provided  of  course  that  its  area  has 
the  resource  capacity  to  sustain  the  increased  pop- 
ulation growth. 

That  world  of  tradition  and  antiquity  can  in- 
crease the  total  volume  of  its  physical  wealth  only 
by  having  more  human  beings  engaged  in  human 
toil  with  hand  tools,  but  any  increase  that  world 
may  achieve  in  the  production  of  physical  wealth 
i>  so  insignificant  that  the  income  level  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  remains  relatively  unchanged.  That 
world,  whether  in  possession  of  resources  and  cli- 
mate or  not,  cannot  with  or  without  God's  grace 
produce  and  distribute  abundance,  well-being,  and 
security  to  its  entire  citizenry. 

Let  the  scientist,  technologist  and  engineer  lay 
down  the  dictum  here  and  now  that  no  economy 
under  any  form  of  government  can,  regardless  of 
the  beliefs  and  morality  of  its  citizenry,  increase 
its  per  capita  production  of  physical  wealth  by 
human  toil  and  hand  tools  alone.  Producing  physi- 
cal wealth  solely  by  the  expenditure  of  human  en- 
ergy dooms  any  economy  to  the  starvation  sub- 
sistence level  of  the  primitive  peoples  of  the  pre- 
technological  age.  No  political  economy  can  en- 
visage any  solution  to  the  problems  of  poverty, 
disease  and  malnutrition,  except  by  the  consump- 
tion of  other  energies  outside  the  human  animal. 
The  New  World 

There  is  another  world  that  exists  today  on  this 
planet  alongside  of  the  social  world  just  described. 
The  newer  social  world  differs  fundamentally  in 
its  structure  and  operation  from  the  social  world 
of  antiquity.  This  technological  world  produces 
its  physical  wealth  by  the  degradation  of  extrane- 
ous energy  through  technological  equipment  and 
processes. 

This  technological  world  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
world  of  toil.  Their  destinies  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon and  will  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict. 
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This  technological  world  can  only  increase  its  total 
volume  of  production  of  physical  wealth  by  work- 
ing less  human  beings  less  and  less.  This  world 
can  only  progress  by  eliminating  human  effort  as 
a  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  physical  wealth. 

The  world  of  toil  has  preached  the  morality  of 
toil  and  the  dignity  of  human  labor.  It  has  encour- 
aged craftsmanship  and  rewarded  the  attainment 
of  skill  by  the  few  with  economic  proprietary  rights 
over  the  many.  The  Grecian  world  of  400  B.C. 
differed  so  slightly  in  its  process  of  producing 
physical  wealth  from  that  of  the  new-born  United 
States  of  1780  that  Plato  could  have  sat  down  to 
breakfast  in  Mount  Vernon  with  George  Washing- 
ton and  enjoyed  the  sweet  reasonableness  and  un- 
derstanding of  complete  social  compatibility. 

This  technological  world  treats  man  as  a  collec- 
tive social  animal  and  organic  energy-consuming 
device  operating  in  a  given  area  in  a  specific  time 
period.  It  does  not  treat  social  man  as  a  moral, 
legal,  ethical  or  spiritual  entity;  these  are  the  dis- 
tinctions and  the  categories  born  of  seventy  cen- 
turies of  toil  conceived  in  human  perspiration  and 
perpetuated  in  continuous  poverty. 

The  technological  world  knows  that  the  status 
of  mankind  can  only  be  elevated  out  of  the  social 
morass  of  yesterday  by  the  technological  conver- 
sion and  consumption  of  extraneous  energy  from 
coal,  oil,  gas,  hydro-electric  power,  wind,  internal 
earth  heat,  tides,  solar  energy,  molecular  energy, 
and  atomic  energy.  Only  by  rendering  greater 
volumes  of  extraneous  energy  more  available,  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  energy-consuming  de- 
vices, can  any  social  system  produce  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  sufficient  to  eliminate  toil 
and  poverty. 

Leisure  has  connotations  only  in  the  world  of 
toil  —  leisure  will  have  no  connotation  shortly  in 
this  oncoming  technological  world  of  ours  for,  as 
more  and  more  energy-consuming  devices  are  in- 
stalled, consuming  ever  greater  quantities  of  ex- 
traneous energy,  more  and  more  human  beings 
will  be  eliminated  as  human  effort  contributors  in 
the  production  of  wealth.  As  more  technology  per- 
vades the  Continent  of  North  America,  more  and 
more  North  Americans  will  cease  to  be  toilers  and 
will  be  elevated  to  the  high  social  level  of  being 
consumers  of  abundance. 

An  Enormous  Expenditure 

Modern  technology  lays  down  a  new  method 
of  social  analysis.  Those  nations  and  economies 
that  have  the  highest  percentage  of  their  adult  pop- 


ulation working  the  greatest  number  of  hours  an- 
nually belong  to  the  world  of  toil.  Those  economies 
such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  have  a 
declining  percentage  of  their  total  adult  population 
working  less  and  less  are  racing  toward  their  Con- 
tinental destiny.  Economies  of  this  type  face  a 
political,  social,  and  economic  reconstruction  fun- 
damentally more  revolutionary  than  the  combined 
political  upheavals  of  history. 

The  United  States  in  the  year  1944  consumed 
35,707  trillion  B.T.U.'s  of  extraneous  energy.  This 
is  the  all-time  high  of  energy  consumption  by  any 
nation  in  history.  This  consumption  is  at  the  rate 
of  180,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day. 
Canada  reached  its  all-time  peak  of  140,000  kilo- 
gram calories  per  capita  per  day  in  the  same  year. 
It  was  this  terrific  consumption  of  energy  that  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  maintain  over  14  million 
of  its  most  able-bodied  citizens  in  its  armed  forces, 
and  at  the  same  time  export  billions  of  dollars  of 
Lend-Lease  to  the  other  allied  nations  around  the 
globe. 

This  all-time  high  of  energy  consumption  not 
only  equipped,  maintained,  and  supplied  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  produced 
and  transported  the  vast  volumes  of  Lend-Lease, 
but  at  the  same  time  produced  the  greatest  quantity 
of  consumers'  goods  ever  consumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  per  annum.  This  huge  production  of  war 
goods,  physical  plant  and  equipment,  and  consumer 
goods  became  possible  only  because  the  United 
States  possessed  the  resources,  the  technological 
equipment  and  the  engineering  skill  to  achieve  it. 
This  achievement  was  attained  in  spite  of  the  ma- 
chinations of  political  partisanship  and  chiseling 
skullduggery  of  business  enterprise,  big  and  little. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  in  five  years  of 
World  War  II  mobilized  their  respective  armed 
forces,  and  organized  their  huge  technological  pro- 
duction while  coordinating  their  national  effort, 
politically  and  economically,  for  the  collective  at- 
tainment of  a  common  goal  —  military  victory. 
This  military  victory  cost  over  $300  billion  and 
over  300,000  lives.  For  the  $300  billion  spent  in 
war,  the  nation  will  have  very  little  to  show  except 
a  huge  surplus  of  partly  usable  war  assets,  war 
plants,  most  of  which  are  already  obsolete,  and  a 
collection  of  military  bases  and  air  fields  of  ques- 
tionable importance  in  our  Continental  strategy  of 
the  future. 

A  Challenge  —  and  a  Warning 

These  two  nations  could  with  equal  facility  mo- 
(Concluded  on  page  26) 
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MANPOWER  AND  AUTOMATION 

"A  head-on  collision  is  occurring  between  job- 
shrinking  automation  and  technology,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  tidal  wave  of  manpower  for  whom  job 
opportunities  are  not  being  provided,  on  the 
other  .  .  ." 

So  declared  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of 
Ore.  in  a  newsletter  sent  to  her  constituents  last 
week. 

She  cited  the  fact  that  unemployment  has  re- 
mained at  between  5  and  6  percent  for  at  least  the 
last  18  months.  Meantime,  "just  to  keep  even  with 
the  snowballing  effects  of  population  growth,  auto- 
mation and  technological  advances,  about  300,000 
additional  jobs  each  month  should  be  created  dur- 
ing each  year  of  the  1960's. 

"Also,  dismally  startling  is  the  forecast  that  by 
1970  this  country,  because  of  increased  produc- 
tivity, will  be  able  to  match  the  output  of  1960 
with  22  million  fewer  workers,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Green  added  that  among  the  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken  to  meet  this  problem  is  to  increase 
"the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  educational  el- 
forts,"  so  that  the  youth  of  this  country  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  "a  new  world  of  work." 

-Labor,  Nov.  2,  1963 

(The  problems  are  accurately  stated  but  the 
solution  is  a  typical  political  answer  with  no  pros- 
pect of  success.) 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

Toronto  —  A  startling  suggestion  that  free 
transportation  be  provided  by  the  publicly-owned 
transit  and  subway  system  here  was  made  the  other 
day  by  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  Can- 
ada's second  largest  city. 

Controller  Phillip  Givens  argued  that  elimina- 
tion of  fares  would  reduce  the  use  of  automobiles, 
avoid  expenditure  of  additional  millions  of  dollars 
on  express-ways,  save  Toronto  Transit  Commission 


about  $7  million  annually  on  ticket  selling  and 
accounting.  Cost  of  the  service  is  now  about  $40 
million  a  year. 

The  proposal  was  assailed  by  some  officials, 
but  was  backed  by  a  city  planning  expert  and  a 
member  of  the  Transit  Commission  who  contended 
that  "the  movement  of  people  around  the  city  will 
become  so  costly  and  necessary  to  growth  and  de- 
velopment that  it  will  have  to  be  treated  like  gar- 
bage collection,  water  service  and  police 
protection." 

—Labor,  Nov.  2,  1963 


OXYGEN   FURNACE  STEEL 

Big  I.  S.  Steel  disclosed  plans  last  week  for 
nearly  3  million  tons  of  annual  oxygen  capacity 
at  its  Gary  works.  These  and  other  new  oxygen 
furnaces  will  add  20  million  tons  of  capacity  by 
the  end  of  1965  to  the  11  million  now  in  place. 
Oxygen  furnaces  use  more  iron  and  less  scrap. 
()\vgen  generates  heat  so  the  furnaces  don't  burn 
fuel  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Producing  another  20  million  tons  of  steel  by 
the  oxygen  process  will  require  5  million  tons  less 
scrap  than  to  turn  it  out  by  conventional  methods. 
That's  equal  to  20%  of  1962  scrap  consumption. 
It  will  shrink  steel's  fuel  oil  needs  by  200  million 
gallons  or  15%;  natural  gas  by  25  billion  cubic 
feet,  or  6%;  coke  oven  gas  by  15  billion  cubic 
feet,  or  2%. 

—Wall  St.  Journal,  Oct.  15 

(It  will  also  encourage  the  further  wasting  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  continent  by  discard- 
ing more  of  the  already  monumental  scrap  piles.) 


FACTS  ON  JOBLESSNESS 

Some  hard  facts  about  jobs  in  an  era  of  swift 
change  and  automation  were  set  before  Southern 
Californians  last  week  by  Arthur  Morgan,  area 
manager  of  the  State  Department  of  Employment, 
and  Harry  L.  Bodell,  chief  of  employee  training 
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for  a  division  of  Litton  Industries. 

Morgan  said  that  courses  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  aimed  at  fitting 
workers  to  the  needs  of  industry  are  too  limited 
to  have  much  effect  on  unemployment  in  Los  An- 
geles area,  which  is  rated  at  nearly  170,000. 

So  quickly  do  industry's  needs  change,  he  said, 
that  such  training  programs,  though  excellent  with- 
in their  scope,  have  difficulty  keeping  in  step. 
Morgan  cited  the  case  of  electronic  assemblers. 
Last  spring  there  was  a  shortage  of  them  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  and  several  MDTA  courses  were 
set  up.  Now  there  is  no  shortage. 

Bodell  pointed  out  that  while  California  in  the 
second  quarter  this  year  received  23%  of  prime 
defense  contracts  from  the  federal  government 
(almost  twice  the  value  of  those  awarded  in  second- 
place  New  York),  most  of  them  were  for  research 
and  development  work  and  filled  few  jobs  with 
unemployed  persons.  Training  programs,  Bodell 
observed  wryly,  don't  create  jobs. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  17 


GOVERNMENT'S   JOBLESS   FIGURES   TOO   LOW 

The  Nation's  unemployment  rate  is  8.8  percent, 
rather  than  the  nearly  six  percent  reported  by  the 
government,  according  to  Charles  C.  Killingsworth, 
professor  of  labor  and  industrial  relations  at  Mich- 
igan State  University. 

Asserting  that  government  statistics  failed  to 
reflect  1.5  million  people  who  were  forced  out  of 
the  labor  market  some  time  ago  and  have  become 
too  discouraged  to  search  for  jobs,  the  professor 
warned  that  this  group  is  "extremely  significant." 

Prof.  Killingsworth  attributed  the  discourage- 
ment of  "the  invisible  army  of  unemployed"  to  in- 
adequate educational  qualifications  of  the  job 
seekers. 

— Lithographers  Journal,  Dec.  1963 


COWS  GET  INTO  THE  ACT 

Columbus,  Ohio  (AP)  —  Ohio  State  University 
agriculture  surveyors  report  the  smallest  cow  popu- 
lation on  record  in  American  Agriculture  has  pro- 
duced an  all-time  high  milk  output  —  125.8  billion 
pound. 

— Long  Beach  Independent,  Dec.  19 


CAPITALIZING  ON   DISASTER 

Tokyo  —  Soviet  Russia,  faced  with  farm  fail- 
ure and  convinced  the  answer  is  more  fertilizer, 
wants  to  buy  five  fertilizer  plants  in  Japan,  accord- 
ing to  reports  circulating  here. 

At  the  same  time  news  reports  from  London 
said  Great  Britain's  largest  industrial  complex  has 
created  a  special  organization  to  sell  chemical  fa- 
cilities to  the  Soviet  Union. 

— Calgary  Herald,  Dec.  4 


LET  THEM   EAT  CAKE! 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war  Professor  Mc- 
Cay  of  Cornell  developed  an  unbleached  flour 
which  was  enriched  with  wheat  germ,  soybean  and 
a  high  proportion  of  milk  solids.  Tests  under  the 
McCay-Cornell  formulae  were  performed  on  rats. 
The  rats  were  also  tested  on  commercial  white 
bread.  Interestingly  enough,  the  rats  fed  on  com- 
mercial wheat  bread  became  sickly,  starved  look- 
ing, and  produced  stupid  offspring.  All  of  them 
died  off,  and  the  strain  became  extinct  before  the 
fourth  generation  of  rats. 

On  the  other  hand,  rats  fed  on  the  McCay- 
Cornell  formula  thrived,  as  did  their  offspring,  go- 
ing from  greater  strength  to  greater  strength 
through  the  fourth  generation.  That  was  a  test  be- 
tween the  bread  which  had  wheat  germ,  soybean, 
high  proportional  milk  solids  as  well  as  flour  un- 
bleached and  commercial  flour. 

What  happened?  The  entrenched  bread  inter- 
ests screamed  to  high  heaven.  They  protested  about 
the  improved  bread  that  was  coming  onto  the 
market. 

...  I  believe  that  experiment  brought  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  the  run  to  protect  the 
producers,  and  Dr.  McCay's  bread  could  not  be 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  as  bread.  Why?  They 
said  it  was  too  good  to  be  called  bread.  The  FDA 
wanted  to  call  it  cake. 

In  other  words,  the  bread  manufacturers  and 
the  millers  were  so  powerful  that  they  were  able 
to  get  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  com- 
pletely twist  the  meaning  of  the  original  food  and 
drug  laws.  The  original  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
put  a  floor  of  quality  under  products,  so  that  they 
would  not  fall  below  a  given  standard  of  quality. 
Now  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  trying 
to  impose  a  ceiling  on  products,  by  providing  they 
cannot  be  too  good. 

The  technical  difficulty  is  that  if  they  grind  the 
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wheat  germ  with  solid  metal  rollers,  it  will  be 
crushed,  and  the  oil  will  mix  with  the  flour,  which 
will  rancify  and  spoil. 

The  new  process  would  not  crush  the  germ  but 
would  retain  it  in  the  flour.  This  would  require  new 
milling  machinery,  at  a  capital  investment  the 
millers  do  not  wish  to  make.  The  millers  have  been 
holding  up  this  development  in  the  field  of  dietet- 
ics, just  as  they  are  now  trying  to  hinder  the  sale  of 
high  protein  fish  concentrate. 

— Congressional  Record,  Nov.  14,  1963 


TECHNOLOGICAL  FRESH   WATER 

Eilat,  Israel  (AP)  —  The  first  of  four  desalt- 
ing units  installed  here  to  convert  seawater  for 
drinking  and  irrigation  purposes  has  begun 
production. 

A  spokesman  said  all  are  expected  to  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  January.  Each  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  250  cubic  meters  of  desalinated  water 
daily,  initially  costing  about  33  cents  a  meter. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Jan.  2 


CRIME 

New  York  —  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  EBI  director, 
says  Americans  are  developing  a  dangerously  in- 
dulgent attitude  toward  crime,  filth  and  corruption. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Youth  Organization 
convention  Saturday  night,  Hoover  deplored  what 
he  called  an  "alarming  trend"  in  the  United  States 
judicial  decisions  that  give  the  guilty  more  pro- 
tection than  law-abiding  citizens. 

He  also  called  for  a  "more  realistic  attitude" 
toward  punishment  and  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

He  said  crime  has  increased  nearly  40  percent 
in  the  U.  S.  in  the  last  six  years. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Nov.  18 


AUTOMATION  TO  ASSIST   DISEASE   DIAGNOSIS 

Ottawa  (CP)  —  Automation  may  make  it  pos- 
sible in  the  future  to  screen  the  public  for  signs  ol 
serious  illnesses  or  diseases  before  they  reach 
critical  stages,  James  A.  McNab  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  told  the  Canadian 
Institute  on  Hospital  Administration  here  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  McNab,  who  is  deputy  assistant  director  of 
the  hospital  services  branch  of  the  commission, 
said  "automation  presents  such  possibilities  as  the 
recording  of  heart  sounds  into  a  computer  which 


has  been  programmed  to  select  patients  showing 
abnormalities. 

Automation  would  also  make  important 
changes  in  hospital  kitchens,  laundries  and  offices. 

With  the  centralization  of  several  hospitals, 
food  might  be  prepared  in  a  central  kitchen  using 
automation.  "Infant  formulae  preparation  could 
be  automated  when  there  is  volume  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McNab  suggested  meals  might  eventually 
be  delivered  fully-prepared  to  hospitals,  with  ward 
kitchens  being  used  to  store  food  and  keep  it  warm. 

Hospital  laundries  might  also  be  transformed 
by  automation.  "Machines  would  receive  soiled 
sheets,  wash  them,  extract  surplus  moisture,  iron 
them,  fold  them  and  stock  them  without  the  touch 
of  human  hands  throughout  the  entire  process." 

Mr.  McNab,  who  was  speaking  on  "automation 
and  its  influence  on  hospital  design  and  staffing 
patterns,"  said  six  hospitals  in  Maryland  already 
are  using  automation  in  their  administrative 
departments.  .  .  . 

— Hamilton  Spectator,  Nov.  20,  1963 


Quote  from  a  University  of  Michigan  midyear 
commencement  speech  by  Labor  Secretary  Willard 
Wirtz. 

.  .  .  Any  philosophy  or  policy  about  automa- 
tion must  necessarily  start  from  clear  recognition 
that  unrestrained  technological  advance  is  not  only 
inexorable,  but  essential  to  the  maintenance  and 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  living.  Full  employ- 
ment in  this  country  is  completely  dependent  on 
our  being  more  efficient  producers  than  our  com- 
petitors in  a  world  where  the  competition  is  tough- 
er every  day.  The  alternative  to  automation  would 
be  economic  stagnation.  .  .  . 

Machines  now  have,  in  general,  a  high  school 
education  —  in  the  sense  that  they  can  do  most 
jobs  that  a  high  school  education  qualifies  people 
to  do.  So  machines  will  get  the  unskilled  jobs,  be- 
cause they  work  for  less  than  living  wages.  Ma- 
chines are,  in  the  most  real  sense,  responsible  for 
putting  uneducated  people  out  of  work. 

The  answers  are  not  to  smash  the  machines. 
They  are  to  recognize  that  the  individual  versus 
the  machine  is  as  unfair  a  match  today  as  the  in- 
dividual versus  the  corporation  was  in  the  last 
century,  and  that  advancing  technology  requires 
the  exercise  of  collective  —  public  and  private  — 
responsibility  for  its  effects  and  collective  meas- 
ures to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  1 
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THE  SPACE  RACE 

Moscow  (AP)  —  The  Soviet  Union  announced 
today  it  has  a  space  ship  in  orbit  which  could 
maneuver  in  all  directions,  change  its  orbit  both 
sideways  and  in  height. 

The  announcement  said  the  apparatus  is  called 
Polyot  One.    Polyot  means  flight. 

The  ship  apparently  is  unmanned,  but  contains 
a  mass  of  control  mechanism  which  permits  it  to 
maneuver  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  desired,  it 
could  be  moved  alongside  another  craft  in  space. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Nov.  1 


If  you've  had  some  trouble  finding  parking 
spaces  lately,  this  may  be  part  of  the  problem:  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1952  to  1962  passenger  car 
registrations  in  this  country  increased  by  forty-nine 
percent,  standing  at  sixty-five  million  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  in  December,  1962. 

— National  Motorist,  Nov. -Dec,  1963 


Washington  —  The  Agriculture  Department 
will  try  to  boost  sagging  prices  by  paying  potato 
growers  to  keep  some  of  their  crop  off  the  market. 

The  payment  will  be  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
through  Dec.  1,  40  cents  through  February  and  30 
cents  after  that. 

To  get  the  payment,  farmers  must  deliver  rela- 
tively good  potatoes  of  certain  grades  to  processors 
who  make  starch  and  potato  flour.  Actually,  the 
payment  will  go  to  the  processors  who  will  pass  it 
on  to  the  producers.  Normally,  processors  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  better  potatoes;  they  usually  purchase 
culls  and  other  lower  grades. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  28 

(It  didn't  work  on  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  so 
let's  try  it  again.) 


Industrial  output  has  increased  by  almost  five 
percent  during  each  of  the  past  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  while  wages 
have  risen  less  than  three  percent. 

Predicting  "bigger  profits  ahead,"  the  news- 
paper credited  "employment  cuts  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  workers." 

The  output  of  industrial  employees,  the  report 
noted,  "is  going  up  at  the  fastest  pace  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II." 

— Lithographers  Journal,  Dec.  1963 


MORE  PRODUCT  WITH  LESS  LABOR 

Farmers  harvest  a  record  volume  of  crops  with 
the  smallest  labor  force  for  this  time  of  year  since 
employment  records  were  started  40  years  ago. 
Farm  employment  in  the  last  week  of  October  was 
7,569,000  persons,  down  1%  from  a  year  ago. 
The  farm  labor  force  for  the  week  during  the 
1957-61  period  averaged  8,447,000. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  11-19-63 


Between  1954  and  1961  personnel  working  on 
Government  research  contracts  rose  317  percent  to 
190,000.  In  this  same  period  industry  increased 
its  private  research  payroll  only  30  percent  to 
130,000. 

As  the  demand  for  technical  manpower  grows, 
the  supply  dwindles.  According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  survey,  the  demand  for  new  engineers 
alone  runs  close  to  60,000  a  year.  But  in  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  only  about  33,700  will  be  gradu- 
ated and  this  is  down  from  38,134  in  1959.  The 
situation  seems  to  be  nearly  as  acute  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  chemistry  and  physics. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  one  aspect  of  the  cold 
war  economy  where  adjustments  are  vital  if  trouble 
is  to  be  avoided.  Sen.  McGovern  pointed  out  that 
in  the  aircraft  industry  over  93%  of  all  employees 
are  working  on  warplanes.  In  shipbuilding  the 
figure  is  60%,  in  radio  and  communications  equip- 
ment 38%.  Unless  these  industries  are  going  to 
go  into  the  indefinite  future,  turning  out  more  and 
more  war  machines  to  be  stockpiled,  a  basic  adjust- 
ment will  have  to  be  faced  up  to. 

A  horrible  example  of  how  not  to  succeed  by 
hardly  trying  at  all  is  in  stockpiling.  There,  because 
of  the  pressure  of  private  interests  the  Government 
acquired  mountains  of  material  far  beyond  any 
foreseeable  use.  To  repeat  that  on  a  far  larger 
scale  in  armaments  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

— Congressional  Record,  Nov.  19,  1963 


SUPER  TORCH   MELTS  ANYTHING 

Los  Angeles  (AP)  —  The  aerospace  industry 
is  now  using  a  device  known  as  a  "plasma  torch" 
which  can  melt  any  known  substance  without  chang- 
ing its  composition.  The  device,  similar  to  a  blow 
torch,  puts  out  ultra  violet  rays  and  heat  up  to 
30,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

— Long  Beach  Independent,  Oct.  31,  1963 
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SOME  FARM   FACTS 

Today  the  top  3  percent  of  all  farms  produce 
more  than  the  bottom  78  percent. 

As  poorer  farmers  drop  out  of  the  race  for 
survival  their  lands  are  consolidated  by  a  smaller, 
abler  group  of  operators.  In  1935  there  were  6.8 
million  farms;  now  there  are  less  than  3.7  million; 
by  1980  there  may  be  less  than  1  million. 

In  1959,  2.2  million  operators  of  61  percent 
of  all  American  farms  averaged  FIVE  TIMES 
more  income  from  work  away  from  their  farms 
than  they  got  on  their  farms. 

Some  56  percent  of  the  nation's  farmers  are  in 

the  small  and  marginal  category  but  they  get  only 

an  estimated  7  percent  of  Government  handouts. 

— Farms  and  Farmers  in  an  Urban  Age 

Twentieth   Century   Fund 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABORS  ESTIMATE 

.  .  .  California,  the  nation's  second  state  indus- 
trially and  the  first  in  population,  has  a  great  stake 
in  the  automation  trend.  The  Dept.  of  Labor  re- 
cently  estimated    that    40,000   persons   a    week 


mostly  blue  collar  workers,  the  semiskilled  and  the 
unskilled  —  are  losing  their  jobs  because  of  auto- 
mation. Its  effects  on  California,  based  on  its  GNP 
ratio,  would  amount  to  4,000  a  week  or  208,000 
a  year.  Many  authorities  think  the  figure  much 
higher  because  of  the  increasingly  larger  toll  be- 
ing taken  among  the  skilled  and  the  office  workers. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Leon  Goldberg, 
assistant  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  for  the 
U.  S.  Labor  Dept.,  it  was  found  that  productivity, 
or  output  per  man  hour,  rose  about  4%  in  1962 
in  private  industry.  This  compares  with  3%  for 
the  period  after  World  War  II  and  is  far  above  the 
average  increase  of  2.4%  for  1909-1962. 

What  makes  automation  such  a  paradox  is  that 
it  reduces  the  price  of  goods,  while  displacing  the 
worker,  who  is  also  the  consumer.  .  .  . 

— Industrial  News,  Nov.  4 

(As  far  as  a  cursory  glance  at  today's  prices 
are  concerned  automation  has  had  little  effect.  It 
must  reduce  the  cost  but  so  far  there  is  little  effort 
made  to  pass  this  saving  on  to  the  consumer.) 


Our  Twentieth  Century  Ethics 


The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  traditionally 
the  time  lor  inventories,  for  taking  stock  of  our 
alfairs  and  even  of  ourselves.  We  may  view  our 
short-comings,  and  resolve  to  improve  our  disposi- 
tions and  also  our  circumstances. 

Socially  and  economically,  we  need  to  take 
a  good,  long  look  at  our  so-called  free  enterprise 
system.  We  will  surely  find  much  need  for  im- 
provement. We  see  many  knotty  problems  that 
need  attention,  such  as  unemployment,  civil  rights, 
slums,  juvenile  delinquency,  taxes,  truly  a  formid- 
able list. 

Even  in  the  realm  of  ethics  there  has  been  a 
definite  drop  in  the  last  decade,  not  only  in  the 
business  world,  but  in  every  stratum  of  society. 
Of  course,  in  all  history  there  has  been  more  than 
enough  of  lawlessness.  But  as  one  reads  the  daily 
papers  the  fact  becomes  apparent  that  crime  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

One  is  apt  to  associate  crime,  delinquency, 
and  ignorance  with  slum  areas,  and  we  can  see 
how  such  miserable  living  conditions  could  gen- 
erate anti-social  feelings,  even  hatred  and  despera- 
tion. Thus  many  gangs  become  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  a  living  from  an  indifferent 
world. 


However,  actual  facts  prove  that  there  is  just 
as  much,  or  more  dishonesty  and  depravity  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  society,  the  high  and  mighty 
ones.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  fraud, 
greed,  and  general  lawlessness  among  the  heads 
ot  giant  corporations,  government  employees,  even 
members  of  Congress. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Earl 
Warren,  expressed  the  situation  well  when  he 
said,  "In  civilized  life,  law  floats  in  a  sea  of  ethics. 
Each  is  indispensable  to  civilization.  Without 
law,  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  least  scrupu- 
lous. Without  ethics,  law  could  not  exist." 

It  would  appear,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  this 
sea  of  ethics  is  in  danger  of  drying  up.  Too  many 
unscrupulous  persons  have  stooped  to  gangster 
methods  in  business  dealings,  and  because  they 
were  rich  and  powerful,  have  laughed  at  the  law. 

The  June  18,  1963  issue  of  The  Nation  is 
given  over  to  a  splendid  article  by  Fred  J.  Cook, 
entitled,  The  Corrupt  Society.  The  samples  of 
corruption  he  relates  are  familiar,  for  they  made 
the  headlines.  In  the  aggregate,  they  point  to  the 
truth,  that  honesty  has  become  a  joke  among 
people  who  are  after  the  fast  buck.  Any  reader 
can  make  his  own  list  of  scandals,  as  he  reads 
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his   daily  newspaper.  Thus  he  may  estimate  the 
shabbiness  of  our  present  day  ethical  standards. 

We  find  chiselers  among  Organization  men, 
Burglars  and  Protection  racketeers  in  the  uniforms 
of  actual  policemen,  Manufacturers  turning  out 
shoddy,  inferior  goods. 

Housewives  find  those  giant-size  packages  of 
cereals,  soap,  and  the  like  are  only  partially  filled, 
and  no  bargain,  when  weighed.  Actually,  more 
bank  funds  have  been  embezzled  from  within  by 
bank  officials  and  employees,  than  are  stolen  by 
professional  bank  robbers. 

We  find  the  highway  construction  business  shot 
through  with  graft  and  corruption,  poor  construc- 
tion work,  wanton  waste,  bribery,  income  taxes 
illegally  deducted.  The  actual  details  of  this  "bo- 
nanza"  are   absolutely   shocking. 

Then  we  have  the  black-mailers  and  extortion- 
ists. Rival  business  concerns,  who  hire  espionage 
agents  to  spy  upon  each  other,  use  listening  and 
decoding  devices  in  order  to  get  information 
they  may  use  against  their  rival.  They  call  it 
"Industrial  Espionage",  or  "I.  E.",  but  in  plain 
language,  it  is  the  jungle  law  of  claw  and  fang 
in  action. 

We  read  at  the  time  it  was  exposed,  of  the 
price-rigging  activities  of  the  nation's  electric  pow- 
er companies,  such  as  General  Electric,  Westing- 
house  and  others,  engaged  in  by  45  executives  of 
29  companies.  In  his  indictment,  Judge  Ganey 
told  them  they  had  "flagrantly  mocked  the  eco- 
nomic system  .  .  .  and  destroyed  the  model  which 
we  offer  as  a  free-world  alternative  to  state  con- 
trol and  eventual  dictatorship".  They  were  all 
fined,  but  the  sums  were  a  mere  bagatelle,  com- 
pared with  the  stiffer  sentences  meted  out  for 
much  smaller  offenses.  A  man  accused  of  stealing 
a  $2.98  pair  of  sunglasses  and  a  $1  box  of  soap 
was  sent  to  jail  for  4  months.  Yet  those  prosperous 
men  in  Brooks  Brothers  suits  who  had  literally 
filched  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  consumers  and  tax-payers  escaped  with 
fines  that  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  slap  on 
the  wrist  and  perhaps  a  suspended  jail  sentence. 

We  still  remember  those  cases  of  the  rigged 
television  quiz  shows  and  the  sordid  disclosures 
associated  with  them. 

Various  cartels  continue  to  flaunt  their  make- 
or-break  powers,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  artful  tax-dodgers,  including  Bobby  Baker 
and  his  deals  ,with  gifts  to  the  right  people. 


The  saga  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  lay  preacher  and 
pillar  of  his  church  who  lied  and  cheated,  bribed 
with  money  and  expensive  gifts,  Congressmen, 
business  partners,  men  in  employ  of  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  told.  Strangely 
enough,  no  one  who  knew  him  seemed  surprised 
or  shocked.  Some  even  appeared  pleased  at  the 
way  the  larceny  of  one  man  had  outmatched  the 
larceny  of  the  corporation,  which  is  saying  much 
about  the  thinking  of  people  in  our  time. 

It  appears  that  even  in  our  schoolrooms,  pupils 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  basically  honest, 
will  cheat  in  tests,  which  means  they  are  in  fact 
cheating  themselves  and  see  nothing  wrong  in  the 
act.  In  New  York,  it  was  found  that  a  flourishing 
bucket  shop  was  operating  in  the  educational 
field. For  a  fee,  they  would  provide  "sit-ins"  to 
take  critical  tests,  or  write  term  papers.  Also  they 
would  provide  a  thesis  for  a  student  wishing  a 
Masters  or  Doctors  degree.  When  exposed,  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  repentance  or  shame.  All 
too  often,  the  student's  parents,  wishing  their  chil- 
dren to  "get  ahead",  would  initiate  the  ruse  and 
pay  the  fee. 

It  appears  that  the  nature  of  our  society  today 
is  suffering  from  what  we  might  call  a  lack  of 
judgment;  we  are  confused.  Perhaps  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  live,  as  we  are  told, 
in  a  world  of  free  enterprise  and  free  competition, 
but  in  a  world  of  massive  corporate  structures  and 
administered  prices.  We  find  it  hard  to  adhere 
to  our  best  motives  in  a  world  in  which  we  are 
being  increasingly  subordinated,  dependent  as  we 
are  on  the  technology  and  the  powers  that  tech- 
nology has  created. 

We  still  cling  to  the  19th  century  ideas  con- 
cerning "free  enterprise",  "rugged  individualism", 
and  "lassez  faire"  as  though  they  were  still  with 
us,  and  indispensable.  But  this  is  the  20th  century, 
and  the  substance  of  all  three  are  no  longer  with 
us.  Those  ideas  were  rooted  in  an  economy  of 
scarcity.  In  such  an  economy,  and  with  hand  labor, 
or  even  with  the  help  of  some  animal  power,  pro- 
duction still  could  not  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Thus  price  could  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
goods  in  short  supply.  But  this  situation  is  no 
longer   with   us. 

By  1950,  science  and  technology,  the  use  of 
extraneous  power  in  industry  had  revolutionized 
the  whole  economic  scene,  from  scarcity  to  one 
of  abundance.  Everyone  wanted  new  machines, 
better  equipped  homes,  bigger,  faster  automobiles. 
"Never  before  had  so  many  owed  so  much  to  so 
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many".  Consumer  debt  has  climbed  to  dizzy 
heights,  so  have  corporate  and  government  debt. 

The  author  of  Middletcnvn,  Robt.  J.  Lynd,  saw 
the  problem  of  our  changing  society.  We  had 
neglected  to  make  positive  use  of  our  democratic 
powers  for  democratic  ends.  As  a  result,  we  still 
plug  along,  "each  for  himself  and  God  for  all 
of  us  as  the  elephant  said  as  he  danced  among  the 
chickens." 

Guess  who  the  elephant  is,  and  who  are  the 
chickens?  Mr.  Lynd  described  his  elephants  as 
"luxuriating  in  the  green  pastures  of  power  left 
vacant  by  democracy".  The  result,  he  said,  was 
the  evolution  of  a  "racket"  society.  He  write.-. 
"The  cumulating  racket  quality  of  private  power 
in  American  life  defeats  all  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  democratic  processes.  Not  only  are  private  in- 
terests increasingly  manipulating  public  opinion 
and  diverting  attention  away  from  democratically 
important  issues,  but  all  of  us  are  being  turned 
psychologically  against  such  rationalizing  steps 
as  national  planning,  by  the  contagious  occupation 
with  "getting  a  break",  or  cutting  in  on  a  racket 
of  our  own." 

Mr.  Cook  observes  there  are  people  who  pro- 
fess belief  in  the  power  of  religion  to  turn  racket- 
eers from  their  practices.  There  are  more  people 
going  to  church  now  and  more  pastors  pleading 
for  morality  than  before.  Unfortunately,  in  too 
many  cases  these  seeds  fall  on  stony  ground,  and 
conscience  goes  back  in  the  closet  with  the  Sun- 
day suit.  Austerity  doesn't  seem  to  thrive  in  a 
corporate  society. 

To  return  to  Fred  Cook's  article,  he  notes  we 
evidently  have  not  learned  to  cope  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  scientific-technoligical  revolution. 
"We  must  learn  how  to  operate  an  economy  of 
abundance  with  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  social  order  is  fulfillment  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  to  this  end  that  the  scientific-techno- 
logical revolution  must  be  bent.  And  it  is  in  this 
goal  that  the  traditional  American  ethic  can  find 
its  truest  expression.  Sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  a  major  social  change  on  this  continent,  wherein 
technological  principles  will  take  the  place  of  the 
current  Price  System  methods  of  social  control". 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  thinking  people 
are  seeing  and  analyzing  the  vexing  problems  of 
this  age  with  a  more  discerning  eye.  Mr.  Cook's 
analysis  is  profound.  We  must,  indeed  learn  to 
operate  this  economy  of  abundance  with  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  efficiency.  How  can  we  possibly 


operate  this  economy  of  abundance  with  the  ob- 
solete methods  of  a  by-gone  age  of  scarcity?  Small 
wonder  there  is  confusion  —  rotting  surpluses, 
bottlenecks,  wanton  waste  of  irreplaceable  resourc- 
es, increasing  unemployment.  All  are  symptoms 
of  a  sick  and  confused  society,  knowing  not  the 
full  scope  of  the  situation,  much  less  the  answers. 

Why  are  there  huge  surpluses  of  food  deteri- 
orating in  countless  government-rented  storage 
units,  while  millions  of  families  in  America  and 
elsewhere  live  in  actual  privation?  What  keeps 
this  food  out  of  reach  of  the  needy?  Just  that 
moth-eaten  little  price-tag  —  the  same  old  price-tag 
that  has  been  the  measure  of  value  since  bartering 
was  introduced  thousands  of  years  B.C.  This  price 
token  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  sacred  cow 
that  must  not  be  dispensed  with,  though  it  belongs 
in  a  museum  with  other  relics  of  the  past. 

This  economy  of  abundance  requires  —  nay, 
demands  —  a  more  suitable  unit,  one  that  doesn't 
shrink  or  expand  at  the  will  of  big  business.  It 
should  be  constant  and  accurate.  This  unit  is  a 
prime  necessity  if  we  are  to  advance  and  avoid 
stagnation.  It  is  a  measurement  of  energy  called 
kilowatt,  and  belongs  in  this  age  of  extraneous 
energy.  With  its  revolutionary  assistance,  we  can 
proceed  with  the  business  of  straightening  out  the 
kinks  that  have  brought  the  American  economy 
to  a  virtual   impasse. 

It  is  possible  that  an  extensive  program  of 
rehabilitation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  offset 
the  harm  done  by  postponing  the  inevitable  social 


change. 


The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  how  will 
Technocracy  come  into  operation?  Technocracy  has 
no  intention  of  taking  over  the  Government.  We 
have  said  many  times,  that  "when  a  technological 
control  is  installed  and  in  operation,  the  organiza- 
tion of  Technocracy  Inc.  will  be  disbanded.  Tech- 
nocracy is  merely  acting  as  a  bellwether  to  point 
out  the  road  to  the  New  America." 

When  the  Price  System  can  no  longer  function, 
aid  economic  conditions  become  unbearable,  the 
majority  of  the  people  will  demand  social  change. 
It  must  not  be  by  way  of  a  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government  with  its  wanton  destruction  of 
human  lives  and  property,  but  with  calm  assurance 
and  complete  understanding  of  the  physical  fac- 
tors involved  and  correct  procedure  to  follow. 
Thus  will  the  mass  movement  successfully  achieve 
socal  change  and  avoid  chaos.  Join  Tchnocracy 
and   find  out  how  you  can  help. 

—  Henriette   Phillips,    Santaquin,   Utah 
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The  Prison  Doors  Are  Wide  Open 


by  A.  P.  Waldron 


It  is  encouraging  to  run  across  confirmation 
for  one's  own  views,  more  especially  when  they 
don't  happen  to  be  widely  held.  Some  readers  may 
feel  that  there  has  been  too  much  preoccupation 
with  automation  in  these  columns,  yet  when  one  is 
convinced  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
economic  fact  of  our  time  how  can  one  resist  the 
urge  to  discuss  it?  It  is  therefore  comforting  to  dis- 
cover that  increasing  numbers  among  those  con- 
cerned with  public  affairs  —  though  still  not  near- 
ly enough  —  are  beginning  to  recognize  it  for  the 
dominant  fact  that  it  is.  Readers  may  be  interested 
in  a  couple  of  items  which  we  came  upon  just 
recently. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  set  up  a  few  years  ago  an  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  the  Social  Aspects  of  Science:  Here  is 
one  paragraph  from  its  report: 

"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedented scientific  revolution  which  promises  to 
bring  about  profound  changes  in  the  condition  of 
human  life.  The  forces  and  processes  now  coming 
under  human  control  are  beginning  to  match  in  size 
and  intensity  those  of  nature  itself,  and  our  total 
environment  is  now  subject  to  human  influence.  In 
this  situation,  it  becomes  imperative  to  determine 
that  these  new  powers  shall  be  used  for  the  maxi- 
mum good:  for,  if  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
them  are  great,  the  possibility  of  harm  is  corres- 
pondingly serious." 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Nation  (New  York)  con- 
tained a  review  of  a  book  written  by  David  T. 
Bazelon  entitled  "The  Paper  Economy"  which  is 
the  term  he  uses  for  the  existing  economic  system. 
The  fundamental  proposition  of  the  book,  says  the 
reviewer,  is  best  illustrated  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

"The  paper  system  is  conceived  in  terms  of 
scarcity.  It  is  founded  upon  that  concept.  Since 
scarcity  no  longer  occurs  naturally  in  this  country 
...  we  are  quickly  approaching  the  point  where 
the  nation  will  have  to  make  a  fundamental  de- 
cision about  whether  it  can  do  without  the  whole 
baggage  of  historical  ideas  which  were  outgrowths 
of  previously  existing  scarcities.  There  is  probably 
no  more  profound  personal  issue  that  any  of  us  will 
ever  have  to  face  than  this  one  —  can  we  stand 


prosperity?    Can  we  give  up  the  scarcity  idea?" 

The  reviewer  is  Robert  Theobald  from  whose 
writing  we  quoted  some  time  ago.  Here  are  a  few 
excerpts  from  his  review: 

"The  second  development  which  has  increased 
the  immediate  relevance  of  Bazelon's  book  is  the 
growing  demand  of  the  civil  rights  movement  for 
more  jobs  now.  Bazelon,  in  common  with  socially 
conscious  economists  such  as  Peter  Bernstein  and 
Leon  Keyserling,  has  demonstrated  that  additional 
jobs  will  not  be  forthcoming  without  drastic  change 
in  economic  and  social  approaches  which  will  re- 
sult in  new  government  policies  designed  to  use 
rapidly  increasing  productive  power  for  the  elim- 
ination of  social  injustice  and  poverty.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  Bazelon  is  right  when  he  argues 
that  government  policies  must  be  changed  to  allow 
full  utilization  of  all  presently  available  productive 
capacity  so  as  to  abolish  existing  poverty.  .  .  . 

"In  the  long  run,  the  problem  in  an  abundant 
economy  is  not  the  economic  one  of  maximizing 
production,  but  the  social  one  of  deciding  how 
much  should  be  produced  and  what  should  be  done 
with  the  available  production.  In  an  automated  and 
computerized  world,  where  effective  decision-mak- 
ing power  is  rapidly  moving  from  man  to  machine, 
the  problem  is  not  how  to  beat  the  Russians  but 
how  mankind  can  live  in  a  technological  environ- 
ment  and   still  maintain  dignity  and  humanity." 

Finally  a  letter  in  "New  Society",  a  periodical 
published  in  London,  England.  It  is  written  by  Eric 
de  Mare  of  London  and  speaks  for  itself.  Here  it  is: 

"I  recently  read  a  copy  of  New  Society  for  the 
first  time,  dated. May  23.  May  I  congratulate  you 
on  a  fascinating  and  necessary  magazine?  May  I 
also  protest  against  the  conclusions  of  that  article 
on  'What  Automation  Does'  by  the  President  of  the 
Office    Employees    International.    It's   a    shocker. 

"The  author  asks,  with  ruthless  disdain  for  the 
proper  use  of  words:  'Can  we  afford  to  have  mil- 
lions of  educated  men  and  women  wandering  about 
in  a  society  which  has  no  use  for  them?'  He  refers 
hysterically  to  'the  aimless,  unplanned,  explosive 
and  destructive  introduction  of  automation,'  as  be- 
ing 'no  longer  tolerable,'  and  of  'the  overwhelming 
burden  that  automation  has  put  on  the  American 
worker.'  He  concludes  that  'unemployment  insur- 
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ance,    retraining,    the   shorter   working   week,   and 
charity'  can  offer  only  temporary  alleviations. 

"Well,  really!  Having  at  last  solved  the  prob- 
lem which  has  plagued  us  since  Adam  was  cursed, 
we  groan  in  an  agony  of  moral  indigestion  so  in- 
tense that  all  rational  thought  is  inhibited.  Far  from 
being  a  burden,  automation  is  lifting  a  burden,  and 
if  men  and  women  don't  know  how  to  use  the  re- 
sulting leisure,  they  must  lack  proper  education. 
Why  should  they  have  to  wander  about  anyway,  if 
they  don't  want  to,  and  why  should  they  worry  if 
society  has  no  use  for  them?  Society  is  not  a  living 
organism;  it  is  merely  an  organization,  which  legiti- 
mately exists  only  for  the  sake  of  the  living  organ- 
ism —  the  individual.  The  idea  that  individuals 
exist  for  the  sake  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous fallacies  ever  conceived,  for  it  leads  ineluct- 
ably  to  tyranny,  whatever  the  title.  We  exist  for 
ourselves  as  individuals,  and  if  life  has  any  pur- 
pose at  all  it  must  surely  be  that  every  man  and 
woman  should  try  to  achieve  a  position  where  he 
or  she  can  develop  the  full  creative  potential  of 
unique  personality. 


"The  solution  is  delightfully  simple  and  ob- 
vious once  our  ingrained,  obsolete  and  irrational 
moral  prejudices  are  discarded.  Machine-  receive 
no  wages  or  salaries,  and  they  don'l  go  shopping. 
II  they  can  do  the  work  which  was  formerly  done 
by  human  brains  and  muscles,  then  we  must  all 
receive  private  incomes  from  the  government  as  a 
birthright  equivalent  to  the  as  yet  undistributed 
'wages'  of  the  machines  which  have  displaced  us 
in  production  —  incomes  which  would  automatical- 
ly rise  with  the  process  of  technology.  That  would 
not  be  charity,  no  taxes  or  insurance  contributions 
need  be  raised,  the  gap  between  prices  and  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  filled,  and  the  lethal  in- 
ternational struggles  for  export  markets  would 
thereby  cease.  No  one  need  be  deprived  of  any- 
thing. Why  should  they  be  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance (yes,  in  the  under-developed  countries  soon 
too,  if  we  can  only  help  them  to  help  themselves 
by  ridding  ourselves  of  our  mean  obsessions  with 
the  idea  of  scarcity,  toil  and  phoney  debts)  ?  Money 
is  not  wealth.  Nor  should  the  aim  of  an  economic 
system  be  to  provide  everyone  with  a  job;  its  aim 
should  be  to  provide  us  with  real  wealth.  The  sole 
object  of  production  is  consumption.  And  how  can 
we  consume   what  we,  as  a  community  aided  by 


machines,  have  produced,  if  we  are  not  supplied 
with  enough  purchasing  power  to  cover  prices? 

"Modern  technology,  including  automation,  is 
the  latest  and  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
cultural  inheritance  of  mankind  and  to  its  unearned 
increment  of  association.  These  belong  to  us  all 
and  from  them  we  all  have  a  right  to  benefit  with- 
out any  moral  obligations  whatsoever  —  except  to 
pay  the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to  all  the  great 
thinkers  and  inventors,  both  living  and  dead,  who 
have  made  possible  the  vast  productive  powers  of 
the  modern  world. 

"If  Nature  forces  us  to  work,  then  we  must 
work.  But  we  do  not  need  the  work  which  is  forced 
on  us  by  other  men,  least  of  all  a  handful  of  right- 
eous  and  power  >eeking  credit  monopolists  who 
control  and  restrict  the  money  supplies.  We  need 
more  purchasing  power  over  and  above  any  earn- 
ing-. Only  thus  can  abundance  be  distributed,  the 
machines  he  fully  released  and  wars  and  social 
upheavals  be  prevented.  Above  all  we  need  as  much 
leisure  as  possible  in  which  to  develop  our  innate 
talents  in  our  own  ways  and  to  build  a  civilization 
worth  having.  If  you  have  no  work  and  no  money, 
that  is  called  unemployment.  If  you  have  no  work 
and  some  money,  that  is  called  leisure,  which  is 
just  another  word  for  freedom.  The  trouble  is  that 
freedom  now  frightens  us,  for  we  have  been  en- 
slaved too  long  and  freedom  brings  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  lives  and  actions.  We  need 
to  grow  uj>  and  reluse  any  longer  to  live  our  whole 
lives,  like  juvenile  delinquents,  in  a  vast  and  ever 
more  hideous,  labour  camp. 

"The  coming  of  automation  should  cause  us  to 
dance  in  the  streets.  It  has  brought  the  Great  Re- 
lease. The  prison  doors  are  wide  open.  If  you  want 
to  live  in  prison  in  the  future,  you  will  have  to 
build  your  own — or,  better,  consult  a  psychiatrist." 

— Western  Producer 


COVER 

Whitsett  Intake  Pumping  Plant  where  the  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct  begins.  From  here  Colorado  River 
Water  travels  across  the  entire  State  to  serve  the 
coastal    plain    of    Southern    California. 
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Man  Destroys  the  Environment 
Indispensable  to  His  Survival 

(The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Monthly  Letter) 


No  single  factor  has  a  more  decisive  influence 
on  human  beings  than  water,  and  every  drop  we 
use  comes  from  our  watersheds. 

Limited  comprehension  about  this  has  wasted 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  caused  sharp  drops  in 
crop  yields,  raised  the  crests  of  floods,  starved 
cattle,  spread  deserts  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
destroyed  recreation  beaches,  lowered  the  quality 
of  the  water  we  drink  and  polluted  it  to  the  menace 
of  our  health. 


"Man,"  said  William  Vogt  in  his  dynamic 
book  Road  to  Survival,  "is  the  only  organism 
known  that  lives  by  destroying  the  environment 
indispensable  to  his  survival."  Parasites  tend  to  do 
this,  but  their  destructive  effectiveness  is  limited 
by  their  lack  of  intelligence.  Man  uses  his  brain 
to  tear  down;  he  glories  in  his  relentless  "conquest" 
of  the  wilderness  as  if  it  were  an  enemy;  the  em- 
blem of  his  species  is  the  bulldozer. 

Only  recently  have  our  nature  scientists  started 
to  make  us  realize  that  if  we  are  to  survive,  much 
less  improve  our  standard  of  living,  we  must  create 
for  ourselves  a  healthy,  harmonious  relationship 
with  our  total  environment,  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral. 

Hitherto,  we  have  thought  of  conservation  as 
something  a  farmer  does  to  grow  more  and  better 
crops;  now  we  must  start  to  think  of  it  as  part 
and  parcel  of  our  individual  hold  on  life. 

Sometimes  we  get  excited  about  the  short-run 
effects  of  lack  of  conservation  practices,  such  as 
dirty  drinking  water,  foul  beaches,  water  shortages 
when  lawn-sprinkling  is  forbidden,  and  the  like. 
But  these  things  would  not  plague  us  if  former 
generations  had  known  what  we  know  and  had  done 
something  about  it. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  a  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  foresighted  directive  to 
the  forest  service:  to  pursue  their  duties  "for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long 

55 

run. 


The  history  of  dead  civilizations  tells  tragical- 
ly what  our  future  will  be  if  we  continue  to  abuse 
our  water  resources.  Throughout  history,  water  has 
dominated  human  life.  Nations  reached  great 
heights  and  toppled  and  were  entombed  by  the 
drifting  soil  brought  to  their  doorsteps  because  they 
had  cut  away  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  grass  that 
gave  it  anchorage. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert  is  buried  a 
big  town  which  may  have  been  the  home  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  It  was  abandoned  hundreds  of 
years  ago  because  something  went  wrong  with  the 
watershed  and  the  water  supply  failed.  Erosion 
destroyed  or  sapped  all  the  Mediterranean  civiliza- 
tions past  and  present,  from  Athens  and  Rome  to 
the  fertile  plains  of  North  Africa  where  once  flour- 
ished great  Carthage. 

"But  that  was  long  ago  and  far  away,"  some 
may  say.  "It  can't  happen  here."  Look,  then,  at 
the  Prairie  Provinces  in  the  thirties,  and  the  pic- 
tures they  presented  of  abandoned  farms,  the  skele- 
tons of  cattle,  the  sand-buried  fences,  and  the 
blasted  hopes  of  men  and  women  who  had  sought 
to  make  their  homes  there.  Merely  to  drive  in  the 
blowing  dust  through  parts  of  Saskatchewan  in 
mid-1937  was  to  make  oneself  physically  ill,  men- 
tally depressed  and  spiritually  sad. 

sjs  %  $z 

We  cannot  be  content  to  look  back  pityingly 
upon  the  mistakes  of  ancient  civilizations  which 
have  become  part  of  the  dust  created  by  their  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Today,  we  have  more  people  on  the  earth, 
using  water  for  more  purposes  and  in  beyond- 
measure  greater  quantity  per  capita.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  this  planet  supported  a 
population  of  about  250,000,000;  when  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  stepped  ashore  in  1620,  the  figure 
had  increased  to  about  500,000,000;  it  was  an- 
nounced in  October  1963  that  the  world  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  3,180,000,000.  By  the  year 
2000,  said  Aldous  Huxley  in  The  Politics  of  Ecol- 
ogy, 6,000,000,000  of  us  will  be  sitting  down  to 
breakfast  every  morning. 
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In  the  past  three  centuries  Canada  has  grown 
from  a  number  of  scattered  settlements  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  where 
3,215  people  lived  under  primitive  pioneer  con- 
ditions, to  a  continent-wide  nation  of  great  wealth 
and  resources  numbering  nearly  20  million.  This 
expansion  has  come  about  with  almost  total  disre- 
gard for  conservation  of  water,  the  resource  most 
needed  for  life  and  agriculture  and  industry. 

Solomon  and  the  ancient  philosophers  ex- 
plained that  springs  were  fed  from  the  sea  by  sub- 
terranean channels.  It  was  not  until  around  1650 
that  we  started  to  connect  the  amount  of  water  in 
streams  and  wells  with  the  rainfall  on  the  water- 
shed. We  know  today  that  rivers  cannot  be  studied 
without  examining  the  land  through  which  the) 
flow.  It  has  dawned  upon  us  that  good  forests,  good 
soil  and  good  water  go  hand  in  hand. 

This  brings  us  to  the  drainage  basin  or  catch- 
ment area,  now  generally  referred  to  as  the  water- 
shed, the  natural  land  unit  which  continuously  re- 
ceives and  stores  and  delivers  our  water  supply.  It 
may  be  a  few  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent. 
By  managing  it  properly  we  may  expect  it  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  regular  flow  of  clear,  clean,  high- 
quality  water. 

A  watershed  that  is  well  cared  for  will  hold 
water  throughout  the  year.  Its  tree  and  plant  roots, 
its  dead  leaves  and  topsoil,  hold  a  great  deal  ol 
water  in  their  spongelike  mass.  Some  water  stays 
in  the  subsoil,  but  much  goes  still  farther  down  to 
form  hidden  rivers  and  lakes. 

On  a  watershed  where  24  inches  of  precipita- 
tion reaches  the  soil,  a  plot  only  ten  feel  -ijuare 
receives  and  disposes  of  about  6.25  tons  of  water 
a  year.  An  acre  receives  2,718  tons.  In  the  orderly 
disposition  ol  this  huge  amount  of  water  every 
piece  of  ground,  a  square  foot,  an  acre,  or  a  square 
mile,  performs  a  vitally  important  function. 

Yet  water  is  the  commodity  most  taken  for 
granted,  most  abused,  most  wasted.  Many  a  city 
and  town  that  only  a  few  years  ago  had  adequate 
reservoir  capacity  always  comfortably  lull  ol 
water,  now  finds  that  its  expansion  is  limited  by 
shortage.  Farmers  have  to  dig  deeper  wells. 

Never  before  has  the  hydrologic  cycle  been 
badly  dislocated  in  the  presence  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people.  This  is  the  most  dam- 
aging impact  of  civilized  man  on  his  environment. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Canada,  before  the  coming 
of  Europeans,  there  had  been  build  up  a  mutual 
society  of  balance  among  the  waters,  soils,  grasses, 
forests  and  all  animal  life. 


How  it  operated  is  well  told  in  Canadian  Res- 
toration by  E.  Newton-White:  To  this  society  each 
member  contributed  its  powers  of  control  and  pro- 
tection, and  was  in  turn  itself  controlled  and  pro- 
tected. As  a  result,  the  streams  and  rivers  ran  clear, 
cold  and  constant,  and  carried  away,  with  little 
disturbance,  the  surplus  water  left  after  all  the 
demands  of  the  natural  reservoirs  and  animal  and 
vegetable  life  had  been  satisfied. 

But  we  have  broken  off  our  contact  with  nature, 
hiding  behind  our  mechanistic  contraptions  with  a 
sense  of  security  that  is  false.  We  harvest  grain. 
grind  flour,  and  bake  bread  by  machinery  and  elec- 
tric power,  but  disregard  the  fact  that  the  materials 
of  a  pound  loaf  have  used  up  almost  two  tons  of 
water.  We  use  square  miles  of  corn  either  to  eat 
on  the  cob  or  to  feed  our  livestock,  without  remem- 
bering that  an  acre  of  corn  in  its  growing  season 
transpires  3.000  tons  ol  water,  equal  to  about  15 
inches  of  rainfall. 

It  is  legitimate  to  bake  bread  and  to  eat  corn, 
and  the  change  from  a  scattered  population  to  the 
present  day  mass  population  consuming  great  quan- 
tities ol  these  things  could  have  been  effected  with- 
out damage  or  loss,  if  made  wisely  and  carefully. 
Instead,  we  have  removed  natural  barriers  so  that 
the  precipitation  does  not  reach  the  ground-water 
reservoir,  but  runs  so  fast  down  our  hillsides  and 
across  our  wheat  and  corn  fields  that  it  fails  to 
penetrate  to  the  roots.  Instead  of  nourishing  our 
crops  it  picks  up  soil  and  carries  it  away  out  of 
usable  reach. 

The  age  old  law  of  hydraulics  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Man's  job  is  to  control,  so  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  a  flow  of  energy  emanating  from  the  sun. 
This  flow,  or  cycle,  is  seen  concretely  in  the  water 
chair:  from  cloud  to  rain  to  headwaters  to  river 
to  sea  to  cloud,  ad  infinitum. 

When  rain  falls  upon  a  barren  hillside  it  eats 
away  channels  for  itself,  racing  to  plunge  itseli 
into  a  watercourse  headed  directly  for  the  sea. 
There  is  the  first  place  to  catch  and  retain  it.  The 
amount  of  water  stored  in  the  ground  is  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  grass  and  the 
forest  cover  of  the  watershed.  When  forested  hills 
are  denuded  by  burning  or  cutting,  when  upland 
ranges  are  over-grazed,  when  cropland  becomes 
eroded,  the  rainfall  runs  off  the  hard  surface  of  the 
ground  without  performing  its  proper  function. 
^        ^        ^ 

It  is  legitimate  in  this  plight  to  think  along  the 
lines  of  the  tank-building  kings  of  ancient  Ceylon. 
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They  resolved  that  none  of  the  rain  falling  in  the 
mountains  should  reach  the  sea  without  paying 
tribute  to  man  on  the  way,  so  they  built  great  tanks 
and  passed  the  monsoon  rains  from  one  to  another 
far  out  into  the  plains.  The  only  way  to  get  ample 
water  is  to  intercept  it  in  the  run-off. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  think  of  Montreal  harbor 
having  to  move  somewhere  else,  but  the  prospect 
was  mentioned  by  Jacques  Simard  at  a  conference 
of  the  Community  Planning  Association  in  October 
1963.  The  majestic  St.  Lawrence  can  one  day  be- 
come feeble  and  sick,  incapable  of  meeting  naviga- 
tion requirements,  hydraulic  power  needs,  and  the 
mass  of  industrial  and  domestic  demands  of  a 
corner  of  the  continent  in  full  economic  develop- 
ment. In  this  drainage  basin  "we  have  two  nations, 
eight  states  and  two  provinces,"  said  Andre  Gag- 
non,  chairman  of  Cadres  Professionnels  Inc., 
"grouping  myriad  cities  and  enterprises  for  whom 
it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  ...  we  have  hardly 
40  years  left  to  find  new  sources  of  water." 

While  zemedial  measures  are  being  taken  to 
build  up  the  St.  Lawrence  watershed,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  might  divert  the  Harricanaw 
River  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Lake  Huron,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $200  million.  This  would  feed  the 
Great  Lakes  with  13,000  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day,  six  times  more  than  the  amount  drained 
away  by  Chicago. 


A  key  factor  in  conserving  water  is  our  forest. 

There  are  three  stages  of  forest  history  in  an 
industrial  country.  The  first  is  marked  by  energetic 
and  often  ruthless  exploitation  of  virgin  forests. 
This  is  generally  followed  by  a  period  of  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  such  as  the 
United  States  is  now  suffering.  Then  comes  the 
third  chapter,  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  re- 
habilitate or  partially  restore  the  forest  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  posed  by  this  pure- 
ly commercial  cycle,  we  are  now  coming  to  realize 
the  effect  our  treatment  of  the  forest  has  on  climate 
and  stream  flow.  E.  W.  Zimmermann  said  bluntly 
in  World  Resources  and  Industries:  "Forests  ex- 
ercise a  decisive  influence  over  the  distribution  of 
water  and  are  a  necessary  means  of  safeguarding 
the  national  soil  resources.  Mountainsides  denuded 
of  their  natural  forest  products  are  a  national  men- 
ace." In  other  words,  forests  not  only  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  private  profit  but  they  also  vitally 
affect  the  life  of  society. 


The  violation  of  natural  laws  governing  the  ex- 
tent of  forest  cover  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  ex- 
amples of  human  folly  in  the  face  of  nature's  wise- 
ly ordered  system. 

We  have  pushed  back  the  forest  with  fire  and 
axe  and  bulldozer;  we  have  used  the  hoe  and  the 
plough  where  only  trees  should  grow.  We  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  forests  are  living  societies  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  other  forms  of  plant  cover,  play- 
ing a  necessary  part  in  evolution,  of  which  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  being  the  highest  form. 

Our  destiny  is  wrapped  up  with  that  of  the 
forest.  We  in  Canada  have  been  supplied  by  na- 
ture with  the  kinds  of  tree  best  suited  to  meet  hu- 
man needs.  Because  our  climate  provides  growing 
conditions  so  satisfactory  that,  in  most  regions,  if 
fire  is  kept  out,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  not  secur- 
ing a  second  growth  after  cutting,  we  may  have 
ample  trees  for  all  our  needs  if  we  prove  ourselves 
to  be  good  stewards. 

*        *        * 

Ninety  percent  of  Canada's  forested  land  is 
owned  by  the  Crown  and  operating  companies  are 
required  by  law  to  prepare  management  plans  for 
leased  lands.  This  is  important,  because  of  the 
time  element  in  the  regrowth  of  trees.  A  man  who 
cuts  down  a  tree  is  limited  in  his  outlook  by  his 
own  lifetime,  and  may  have  no  interest  in  whether 
another  tree  replaces  it  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years, 
but  the  outlook  of  governments  is  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  nation. 

Governments  are  interested,  too,  in  other  func- 
tions of  the  forest  besides  providing  commercial 
products.  In  their  broad  view  the  conflicting  uses 
of  forest  land  must  be  reconciled  so  that  harvesting 
of  wood  for  marketing  shall  not  menace  watershed 
protection.  Their  broad  view  enables  them  to  plan 
so  that  excess  forest,  with  its  great  capacity  for 
storing  water,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  summer 
flow  of  water  necessary  to  irrigation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  power.  Instead  of  forest,  they 
may  decide  that  part  of  the  watersheds  shall  bear 
grass  or  shrubs,  which  have  relatively  low  water 
requirements  and  disperse  less  into  the  atmosphere 
by  evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
soil  from  erosion. 

We  must  respect  the  basic  principles  and  laws 
governing  the  whole  living  community  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  maintaining  human  life.  The  trees, 
the  grass,  the  shrubs,  the  soil  and  the  living  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  them  are  parts  of  one  vast  living 
organism.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  watershed 
management  rests. 
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Natural  laws  impose  limitation  and  obligations 
on  us.  Whether  it  is  convenient  to  us  or  not,  whether 
it  is  politically  expedient  or  not,  water  is  going  to 
run  downhill,  and  its  destructive  force  is  going  to 
increase  with  the  rate  of  runoff;  water  is  going 
to  become  impure  if  we  pour  impurities  into  it; 
water  tables  are  going  to  sink  if  we  pump  water  out 
of  them  and  turn  aside  the  replenishment  that  is 
their  due. 

%  ^c  ^ 

To  know  about  these  things  we  need  a  norm, 
something  against  which  to  measure  the  state  of 
the  earth  after  we  have  changed  some  part  of  it. 
This  is  why  nature  and  conservation  associations 
and  those  who  engage  in  the  professions  having  to 
do  with  natural  resources  are  urging  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  parts  of  the  country  as  "wilder- 
ness areas."  These  would  preserve  wild  land  in  its 
primitive  condition,  without  roads  or  other  man- 
made  installations  not  necessary  to  their  protec- 
tion. They  would  exhibit  the  whole  community  of 
life  at  work.  Study  of  them  would  provide  the 
basic  rules  for  watershed  management. 

Management  is  necessary  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
balance  the  supply  of  water  by  rationing  it.  Instead 
of  putting  meters  on  our  taps  to  cut  off  our  supply 
ol  water  after  we  had  drawn  enough  for  two  perco- 
lators of  coffee  a  day  and  one  bath  and  one  wash- 
ing per  week,  we  would  be  wise  to  increase  the 
supply  by  providing  the  proper  wain  conservation 
environment  in  our  watersheds. 

This  goes  far  beyond  narrow  emergency  meas- 
ures. It  seeks  to  control  and  distribute  the  storage 
and  distribution  of  water  according  to  the  needs 
of  our  increasing  population.  It  becomes  the  sum 
of  all  the  grass  stems,  tree  roots,  and  the  leaves  of 
shrubs;  it  counts  in  all  the  trickles  of  water,  the 
snow  banks  on  the  high  peaks,  summer  storms  and 
marsh  drainage.  It  is  total  receptivity,  adequate 
storage  and  elimination  of  waste.  It  takes  account 
not  only  of  present  yield  and  profit,  but  also  of 
inventory  and  deferred  benefits. 

In  a  well-managed  watershed,  forests  and  grass- 
land will  be  preserved  or  augmented  according  to 
need.  Cutting  of  timber  will  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  least  possible  damage  to  the  forest 
floor  and  to  keep  ample  timber  growing.  Farming 
will  use  methods  that  prevent  erosion  and  increase 
the  absorptive  quality  of  the  soil.  Industrial  use 
and  sewage  treatment  will  avoid  pollution.  Watch- 
fulness will  subdue  fires  started  by  natural  causes 
and  the  law  will  prevent  the  setting  of  fires  by 
human    beings    who    are    malevolent    or    careless. 


Grazing  will  be  regulated  so  as  to  avoid  destroying 
the  soil. 

To  protect  our  watersheds  must  be,  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  task,  a  job  for  governments 
working  together.  Quebec  and  Ontario  need  to  act 
jointly  on  the  Ottawa  River  Valley  problems;  inter- 
provincial  and  national  cooperation  is  necessary 
for  such  river  basins  as  the  Fraser,  Columbia,  Sas- 
katchewan, Nelson  and  Saint  John.  The  St.  Law- 
rence watershed  involves  international  as  well  as 
interprovincial  action. 

Smaller  watersheds,  we  might  call  them  "lo- 
cal." require  the  cooperative  action  of  indiv  iduals, 
of  municipal  and  county  councils.  The  concept  of 
the  local  watershed  approach  to  water  resource 
conservation  and  development  is  just  beginning  to 
be  effectively  understood  and  applied.  The  farmer 
who  plants  a  woodlot  on  a  hillside  and  terraces  or 
contours  his  fields  is  discharging  a  duty  to  every- 
one between  him  and  the  ocean.  When  he  bands 
together  with  neighboring  farmers  to  form  an  inte- 
grated plan  he  makes  his  neighborhood  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  improves  his  social  and  economic 
conditions,  and  gives  the  higher  authorities  an  ex- 
ample they  will  be  ashamed  not  to  follow. 


Major  works,  such  as  large  dams  or  levees  or 
big  reclamation  projects,  are  beyond  the  scope  ol 
local  watershed  management,  \lthough  the  British 
North  America  Act  retained  for  the  federal  author- 
ity jurisdiction  over  certain  aspects  of  water  use. 
responsibility  for  regulation  and  development  rests 
largely  with  the  provincial  governments.  This  does 
not  mean  that  political  views  should  intervene.  Only 
by  shifting  attention  from  the  merely  political  to 
the  basic  biological  aspects  of  the  human  situation 
regarding  water  supply  can  we  mitigate  and  short- 
en the  time  of  troubles  into  which  our  present 
course  is  leading  us. 

Huxley  referred  in  his  paper  to  two  menaces 
under  which  we  live:  sudden  destruction  by  sci- 
entific war  and  the  more  lingering  destruction  by 
biological  agencies.  He  went  on  to  say:  "Only  when 
we  get  it  into  our  collective  head  that  the  basic 
problem  confronting  twentieth-century  man  is  an 
ecological  problem  will  our  politics  improve  and 
become  realistic."  Then  he  added  emphatically: 
"Or,  preferring  to  be  wantonly  stupid,  shall  we 
chose  to  live  like  murderers  and  suicidal  parasites 
that   kill  their  host  and  so  destroy  themselves?" 

Water  is  so  important  in  life  that  its  conserva- 
tion and  distribution  must  override  the  geographi- 
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cal  boundaries  of  private  property,  counties  and 
provinces;  the  political  boundaries  of  federal  and 
provincial  jurisdictions,  and  the  economic  domains 
of  agriculture,  forestry  and  industry.  If  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  prevent  effective  action,  our  herit- 
age will  be  lost  by  default,  because  above  all 
boundaries  is  the  supreme  natural  law  whose  edicts 
are  indisputable. 

All  that  is  to  be  done  must  start  in  the  minds  of 
citizens.  "We  may  well  ask,"  said  John  H.  Storer, 
renowned  lecturer  on  the  natural  world,  in  his 
book  The  Web  of  Life,  "whether  man  will  develop 
understanding  before  he  destroys  himself  by  de- 
stroying his  environment."  To  which  may  be  added 


what  was  written  by  Marya  Mannes,  United  States 
writer  and  commentator,  in  her  book  More  in  An- 
ger when  she  referred  to  "people  who  conserved 
their  convenience  at  the  expense  of  their  heritage, 
and  whose  ephemeral  prosperity  was  built  on 
waste." 

The  least  we  can  do  as  responsible  individuals 
is  to  become  informed  about  the  problems  and 
make  our  voices  heard  in  demanding  conservation 
of    our   most    priceless   material   resource,    water. 

Perhaps  it  is  right  to  say  that  we  should  ap- 
proach this  enterprise  in  the  steps  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians,  who  wear  soft  soled  shoes  so  that 
they  may  feel  the  earth. 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  noticed  where  France  went  ahead  and 
recognized  China  even  after  we  told  them  not 
to,  so  I  am  wondering  if  we  can  trust  her  as 
an  ally  any  longer.  Maybe  it's  because  there 
are  so  many  communists  in  France  that  they 
act  the  way  they  do.  Also,  that  may  explain 
why  they  quit  fighting  the  communists  in  Indo- 
China  and  the  United  States  had  to  step  in  to 
keep  the  war  going. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  to  make  a  little  country  like  France 
do  what  we  want,  especially  when  we  have 
done  so  much  for  her.  After  all,  we  are  only 
interested  in  peace  with  freedom  and  justice. 
One  thing  we  could  do  is  keep  our  tourists 
from    going    to    France    and    spending    their 


money  like  we  stopped  them  from  going  to 
Cuba.  If  that  isn't  enough,  here  is  another  idea 
you  might  consider.  There  are  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  buried  in  France  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  we  are  paying  rent  on  the  graves. 
We  could  threaten  to  dig  up  our  dead  soldiers 
and  bring  them  home  if  France  doesn't  do 
what  we  want.  Besides,  if  France  goes  red,  we 
wouldn't  want  to  have  the  bones  of  our  Free- 
dom Fighters  buried  in  communist  soil. 

Sincerely, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 

P.S.:  Thanks  for  passing  the  law  for  cut- 
ting our  income  taxes  even  if  it  does  benefit 
the  rich  people  more  than  it  does  us  poor 
guys. 


MISDIRECTED  EFFORT 

Dr.  Phillip  H.  Abelson,  director  of  the  Geo- 
physical Laboratory,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington, and  editor  of  "Science"  speaking  to  the 
American  Psychological  Association  on  what  he 
sees  as  a  need  for  the  U.  S.  to  downgrade  plans  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon: 

The  Europeans  already  think  we  are  adolescent 
.  .  .  the  half  of  the  world  that  is  undernourished 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  place  a  higher  value 


on    landing    on    the    moon    than    on    filling    their 
stomachs. 

We  hear  repeatedly  that  if  vast  sums  were  not 
spent  on  the  space  effort,  they  could  be  spent  on 
schools,  education  and  constructive  efforts. 

It  would  then  appear  established  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  so  defective  that  its  answer  to  great 
social  problems  is  a  terribly  expensive  and  soon 
forgotten  television  spectacular. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  23,  1963 
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QUESTION    BOX 


Be  Ready  to  Move 


By  Speakers 

You  say  Science  will  overthrow  the  super- 
structure of  finance.  It  seems  that  the  big  boys 
of  finance  will  have  something  to  say  about 
this.  What  exactly  is  Technocracy's  plan  for 
wiping  away  the  Price  System? 


This  question  was  received  at  a  public  meeting. 
It  seems  that  the  questioner  has  a  lot  of  faith  in 
the  'big  boys  of  finance.'  His  'Faith'  may  even 
extend  to  the  belief  that  the  superstructure  of  any 
social  system  upholds  its  foundations,  instead  of 
vice  versa.  This  is  the  kind  of  phony  education  the 
Price  System  thrives  on.  Then  again,  it  may  be  that 
the  questioner  is  merely  afraid  of  the  'power' 
possessed  by  the  'big  boys  of  finance.' 

In  either  case,  the  big  boys  are  not  worth  worry- 
ing about.  Let  'em  strut.  When  the  foundations  of 
the  Price  System  have  crumbled  away  enough  so 
that  the  superstructure  topples,  the  big  boys  on  top 
will  disappear  like  magic.  They  will  fall  further 
and  hit  bottom  harder  than  anyone  else,  precisely 
because  they're  on  top,  now.  Their  'power'  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  status 
quo.  When  that  goes,  they  go  too. 

The  social  change  that  is  coming  in  North 
America  will  be  unlike  any  previous  change  in 
history.  In  fact,  there  never  has  been  a  social 
change  anywhere,  yet.  What  has  gone  under  that 
label  in  the  past  has  been  a  number  of  transfer- 
ences of  political,  economic  and  clerical  control 
from  one  group  to  another.  Underneath,  the  system 
ol  production  and  distribution  of  physical  wealth 
always  remained  the  same.  The  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple found  no  change  in  their  daily  lot.  The  Price 
System,  as  such,  was  never  involved  in  these  social 
upheavals  and  revolutions. 

Now,  however,  the  Price  System  is  involved. 
In  fact,  it's  head  over  heels  in  trouble  so  deep  that 
it  will  never  come  out  again.  The  trouble  the  an- 
cient Price  System  is  in  now  is  something  it  never 
had  to  contend  with  before.  The  trouble  is  Science 
and  Technology.  Their  growth  in  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years  has  become  interwoven  with  the  Price 
System  of  trade  and  commerce.  Today,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  Science  and  Technology 
have  created  a  set  of  physical  conditions  that  poses 


Division 

insoluble  problems  under  the  Price  System.  Just, 
what  these  consist  of  can  be  learned  by  joining 
Technocracy,  and  attending  its  Study  Classes. 

This  information  is  not  available  anywhere 
else.  You  wouldn't  expect  the  Price  System  to  ex- 
pose itself,  would  you?  How  could  it  when  the 
only  correct  solution  to  North  America's  social 
problems  involves  its  own  abandonment?  Would 
you  like  to  be  abandoned?  So,  you  can  quit  looking 
elsewhere  for  the  wrong  answers  and  come  to  Tech- 
nocracy for  the  correct  one. 

Science  is  not  overthrowing  the  Price  System. 
Science  doesn't  overthrow  anything.  Science  is  a 
body  of  organized,  factual  knowledge.  It  is  some- 
thing that  just  IS.  There  is  no  body  of  scientists 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Price  System.  Technocracy  is  not  organized  to 
overthrow  even  a  hamburger  stand.  The  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  75  percent  of  North  America's 
people  (death)  would  be  for  some  maniacs  to  over- 
throw the  Price  System.  The  continued  existence  of 
the  population  of  this  Continent  depends  utterly  on 
the  continued  operation  of  the  installed  technology. 
Yet,  it  is  the  Price  System  itself  that  is  courting 
disaster  to  all,  by  its  failure  to  operate  that  tech- 
nology correctly. 

The  Price  System  is  overthrowing  itself.  It  is 
committing  hari-kari.  Its  blind,  greedy,  stupidity 
knows  no  limit  this  side  of  its  own  extinction.  Its 
refusal  to  amend  or  adapt  its  ancient  institutions  to 
modern  needs  is  the  real  revolutionary  force.  The 
Price  System  is  unable  to  operate  technology  cor- 
rectly for  the  General  Welfare  by  Price  System 
methods.  It  can't  use  technological  social  methods 
and  remain  a  Price  System.  So,  there  is  an  im- 
passe. In  the  meantime,  social  problems  get  worse, 
social  tension  and  unbalance  increases.  The  break- 
ing point  is  not  far  away.  The  danger  is  that  the 
Price  System  may  collapse  sooner  than  we  think. 

Technocracy  hasn't  got  the  ghost  of  a  plan  to 
wipe  out  the  Price  System.  But,  it  has  a  beautifully 
worked  out  scientific  design  of  social  operations 
to  take  the  place  of  that  Price  System  when  it  wipes 
itself  off  the  face  of  this  Continent.  We  must  be 
ready  for  that  happy  day,  so  as  to  stall  off  chaos. 
(Turn  to  page  26) 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
that  which  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Or,  as  we  are 
doing  at  present,  we  can  produce  and  store  until 
it  is  no  longer  fit  for  consumption.  Also,  we  can 
attempt  to  halt  the  production  by  subsidizing  the 
producers  not  to  produce.  The  latest  expedient  is 
to  ship  it  off  this  continent  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  needy  people.  No  one  in  the  Price  System  has 
yet  proposed  the  only  obvious  solution,  which  is  to 
distribute  the  abundance  without  price. 

Technocrats  realize  that  this  most  obvious  solu- 
tion can  not  be  operative  in  a  Price  System.  Realiz- 
ing that  human  energy  no  longer  bears  much  rela- 
tion to  work  of  the  country,  we  propose  that  ex- 
traneous energy,  a  measurable  quantity,  be  the 
basis  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  abundance 
being  produced.  This  must  not  be  construed  as 
mere  humanitarian  proposal  but  strictly  as  a  na- 
tional survival  move.  Technology  decrees  that  all 
must  participate. 

Technocracy's  work  through  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  to  try  and  alert  enough  of  the 
socially  conscious  people  of  the  Continent  to  the 
march  of  events  so  as  to  avert  absolute  chaos.  We 
must  get  across  to  a  people  conditioned  to  thinking 
that  a  job  is  the  'end  all,'  that  it  is  full  consuming 
power  that  is  the  real  need.  You  cannot  distribute 
Abundance  on  the  basis  of  man-hours  of  labor.  We 
need  equal  high-level,  non  transferable  incomes 
guaranteed  for  life  —  not  jobs. 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
bilize  their  man-power,  their  machines  and  their 
money  for  a  physical  and  economic  rehabilitation 
that  would  be  an  investment  in  the  future  of  a  Con- 
tinent and  its  people.  An  efficient  expenditure  of 
$300  billion  under  a  technological  control  would 
banish  toil,  poverty  and  disease  from  the  face  of 
this  Continent.  Let  every  citizen  of  this  Continent 
ponder  this  well.  The  peoples  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  it  within  their  power  to  impose 
their  will  upon  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  just 
as  easily  as  they  acceded  with  patriotic  fervor  to 
the  demands  of  a  war  economy. 

Science  or  physical  knowledge  is  being  ushered 
in  as  the  third  order  of  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  The  two  other  orders  of  knowledge  have  dom- 
inated mankind  until  today  but  it  becomes  impera- 
tive that  they  be  relegated  to  their  proper  positions 
and  that  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  be  dominated 
by  science,  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

In  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the  instituting  of 


the  new,  human  conflict  will  become  the  bitterest 
in  history.  Science  is  hated  and  feared  by  ecclesias- 
tical institutionalism,  by  corporate  enterprise  and 
political  parties.  The  fear  and  hatred  that  will  be 
directed  by  these  against  science  and  its  techno- 
logical application  will  be  far  greater  than  those 
the  Inquisition  hurled  against  all  the  accumulated 
heresies.  Only  science  and  its  technological  applica- 
tion to  the  means  whereby  we  live  can  produce  for 
mankind  the  control  of  his  social  destiny  here  on 
this  earth. 

(First  published  in  1946  by  Technocracy,  this 
article  is  as  pertinent  to  today's  problems  as  though 
written  yesterday.  It  is  the  result  of  a  scientific 
analysis  of  our  Price  System  and  its  methods  and 
as  such  has  been  available  to  Technocrats  and  the 
general   public   for   nearly   twenty  years.  — Ed.) 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
That  is  the  work  Technocracy  is  doing.  It  is  the 
most  important  job  on  this  Continent  for  this  gen- 
eration. Why  not  quit  worrying  about  the  'big  boys 
of  finance'  and  get  active  for  the  180  million  reg- 
ular people  in  America!  The  'big  boys'  are  elimi- 
nating themselves.  Let's  make  sure  they  do  a  per- 
manent job  of  it  by  being  ready  to  move  into  the 
Technate  of  North  America.    Catch  on? 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  expect  to  move  please  let  us  know,  in  ad- 
vance if  possible.  Under  the  new  postal  regulations, 
if  you  have  moved  and  your  magazine  has  to  be  re- 
turned to  us,  we  must  pay  a  fee  of  10  cents  for  the 
return,  plus  the  cost  of  a  new  envelope  and  6  cents 
for  remailing  to  you.  Since  our  Magazines  carry  no 
advertising  and  are  sold  at  cost  we  cannot  continue 
this  practice  free. 

Hereafter,  any  magazine  returned  to  us  because  it 
cannot  be  delivered  WILL  BE  HELD  UNTIL  WE  RE- 
CEIVE YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS  PLUS  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
TO  COVER  COST  OF  REMAILING. 

Send  your  change  of  address  in  advance  if  pos- 
sible. It  should  go  to  the  Magazine  that  is  due  to 
arrive  next  in  regular  rotation.  The  others  will  be 
notified.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  name  or  initials  as 
before. 

Please  use  your  ZIP  Code  number  in  your  address. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American — you  are  wel- 
come  in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving   toward   a   New   America   of  technological   abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Man    Hours   and    Distribution     15c 

The    Energy   Certificate  15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos      10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of    Survival  ...  15c 


The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll   Always    be   an    England' 10c 

'Our   Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the  Way 15c 

'The   Sellout  of  the   Ages' 10c 
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We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  world.  Scientists  have  given 
to  men  considerable  powers.  Politicians  have  seized  hold 
of  them.  The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeakable 
desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  and  conquest,  or  the 
lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and  techniques  serving  the 
social  needs  of  a  new  civilization. 

—  Albert   Einstein 
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Appreciation  of  Science 


The  popular  conception  of  the  scientist  is  a 
man  in  a  white  coat  surrounded  with  test  tubes, 
retorts  and  a  complicated  setup  of  glassware  with 
air  bubbling  through,  who  finally  makes  a  world 
shaking  discovery  for  a  new  toothpaste  or  a  hair 
color. 

Science,  however,  is  merely  a  search  lor  facts, 
an  examination  of  how  things  really  are  in  the 
world  around  us.  In  that  sense  each  one  of  us  who 
really  examines  the  workings  of  nature  and  tries 
to  locate  the  cause  of  occurences,  is  a  scientist. 

Louis  Pasteur,  when  he  discovered  that  germs 
were  the  cause  of  much  disease,  was  a  scientist. 
True  he  was  derided,  for  nothing  so  small  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  could  possibly 
be  the  cause  of  disease  in  man  or  beast. 

Gregor  Mendell,  when  he  crossbred  flowering 
red  peas  with  white  peas  and  noted  the  results,  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  genetics  and  heredity.  Again, 
even  though  his  findings  were  disregarded  for 
many  years,  when  finally  resurrected  they  pro- 
duced amazing  results. 

Without  the  discovery  of  germs,  there  would 
be  no  vaccines,  serums  or  antibiotics,  with  which 
plagues  and  epidemics  are  controlled.  And  without 
those  observations  on  the  inheritance  of  color  in 
peas,  modern  genetics  with  all  its  importance  to 
agriculture,  animal  breeding  and  medicine  could 
never  have  developed. 

The  search  for  knowledge  goes  on,  and  must 
go  on.  No  nation  would  take  the  first  step  in  out- 
lawing science.  Enforced  ignorance  is  hardly  an 
elevating  principle  for  man.  You  cannot  unlearn 
knowledge.  Yet  some  people  have  naively  urged 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  science  to  our  way  of 
life  is  to  declare  a  moritorium  on  further  science. 

In  our  culture,  which  grew  out  of  centuries  of 
living  in  an  age  of  scarcity,  in  a  society  geared  only 
to  war  and  commerce,  the  lag  between  what  was 


and  present  day  reality  has  become  too  much  for 
the  average  human  being  to  comprehend.  The  rela- 
tively sudden  change  in  our  society,  brought  on  by 
the  application  of  science  and  the  implementing 
of  this  science  by  engineers  and  technologists  to 
the  means  whereby  we  live,  this  change  from  scar- 
city to  abundance,  has  proven  too  abrupt  for  the 
average  person  to  make  an  adjustment. 

This  change  negates  many  of  the  concepts  with 
which  we  grew  up  and  proclaim  as  virtues.  We 
were  taught  that  thrift  and  hard  work  would  guar- 
antee security  and  ease  in  old  age;  that  the  poor 
we  would  always  have  with  us;  that  if  we  as  citi- 
zens elected  good  men  to  head  our  government  that 
all  would  be  well. 

Yesterday  it  was  possible  to  operate  our  society 
on  the  basis  of  opinions  of  men.  But  today  in  our 
modern  technological  society  opinions  are  a  dime 
a  dozen.  To  operate  any  technological  mechanism, 
decisions  must  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  way 
in  which  the  mechanism  was  built.  In  other  words, 
decisions  must  be  made  correctly.  Only  trained 
personnel  are  capable  of  making  correct  decisions. 

Yesterday  it  made  small  difference  who  was 
voted  in  to  run  our  society  for  the  rate  of  change 
was  such  that  nothing  serious  could  happen  before 
it  was  possible  to  change  operators.  Today  the  rate 
of  change  is  such  that  only  functionally  capable 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  handle  the  controls 
of  our  society. 

Technocracy  has  a  blueprint  for  the  operation 
of  this  Continent  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  that  now  prevail.  It  was  conceived  and 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  finest  scientific  men  of 
our  age.  You,  as  an  inquiring  citizen  and  a  poten- 
tial scientist,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing our  present  methods,  should  examine  this 
blueprint  and  help  implement  it  before  it  is  too 
late. 

— L.  M.  Proctor 
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How  to  End  Poverty 

Even  though  we  should  be  in  agreement  on  the  abolition  of  poverty  on  this 
Continent,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  how  to  go  about  it.  Under 
the  Price  System,  that  problem  verges  on  the  impossible. 


'The  poor  shall  always  be  with  us,'  or  words  to 
that  effect,  has  always  been  accepted  as  an  ever- 
lasting principle  of  society  and  often  has  been  ac- 
corded the  finality  of  a  divine  dictum.  But  that 
was  before  science  and  technology  came  along  to 
change  the  gospel  of  the  Old  Order.  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  to  raise  the  question,  is  it 
necessary  to  have  poor  people  at  all ?  Under  the 
Price  System,  the  question  is  much  easier  asked 
than  resolved  with  a  workable  program.  Technoc- 
racy has  long  contended  that  poverty  is  unneces- 
sary on  the  North  American  Continent  and  that  it 
should  be  abolished  altogether. 

In  an  age  of  economic  scarcity  (which  includes 
all  human  history  to  date),  poverty  was  a  chronic 
ailment  of  mankind.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  to 
eliminate  it  entirely.  Kven  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
possible  to  envision  an  idealistic  society  in  which 
poverty  and  toil  would  be  greatly  reduced,  but  no 
social  regime  was  prepared  to  take  upon  itself  the 
discipline,  the  organization,  and  the  good  will  that 
was  necessary  to  make  it  work  out.  Anyway,  it  was 
never  done.  In  every  society,  of  every  age  and 
every  land,  poor  people  are  present. 

The  situation  was  bad  enough  when  poverty 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  limited  supplies  and 
low  rates  of  energy  conversion.  But  it  became  per- 
nicious when  both  scarcity  and  bourgeois  values 
co-existed  in  the  same  area.  For,  in  order  that  a 
few  might  live  in  splendor  and  luxury,  many  w  ;re 
forced  to  exist  at  the  lowest  possible  subsistence 
level  —  many  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  People  are  not  by  nature  inclined  to  toil  hard 
and  live  poorly,  so  it  has  always  been  necessary  to 
use  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  Promises  of 
reward  in  the  hereafter  and  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment here  and  now  served  to  spur  people  into  work- 
ing harder  and  longer.  Often  vicious  forms  of  bru- 
tality were  exercised  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
extreme  poverty  and  maximum  toil  by  the  least 
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privileged  humans  in  the  society.  The  average 
worker  seldom  survived  the  period  of  his  physical 
prime;  old  age  among  such  people  was  a  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  large  mass 
of  underprivileged  people  to  balance  the  social 
drain  of  a  few  overprivileged  families.  This  condi- 
tion of  the  Age  of  Scarcity  set  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  social  relationships,  and  this  pattern  has 
pr<  vailed  down  to  the  present  time.  Although  cir- 
cumstances have  been  altered  by  science  and  tech- 
nology, this  old  tradition  hangs  heavy  on  our  social 
thinking  and  strongly  influences  our  social 
attitudes. 

According  to  our  generally-accepted  philoso- 
phy, poverty  is  a  'natural'  affliction  of  the  'unde- 
serving.'  Perhaps,  it  makes  us  feel  more  comfort- 
able about  poverty  and  destitution  in  our  midst 
when  we  believe  that  it  is  a  just  retribution  for 
Mime  defect  of  character  —  'earned'  or  inherited 
—  or  is  punishment  for  some  form  of  misconduct. 

Statistically,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  well  off,  as  judged  by  any  Price  System  stand- 
ards, past  or  present  —  anyway,  when  it  is  stated 
in  terms  of  the  average  family  income  or  per  capita 
share  of  the  gross  national  product.  Statistically, 
there  appears  to  be  no  need  for  poverty  and  hardlv 
any  excuse  for  it.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
by  a  few  that  the  fault  is  not  in  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce but,  rather,  in  the  system  we  use  to  evaluate 
the  economic  worth  of  the  individuals  and  the 
method  of  effecting  distribution. 

In  any  event,  it  must  be  conceded  that  North 
America  has  the  agricultural  and  industrial  ca 
pacity  to  provide  a  very  good  standard  of  living  for 
all  people  now  living  on  this  Continent.  If  we  would 
end  poverty  in  North  America,  we  need  not  find 
new  and  easier  sources  of  materials  or  new  ways 
of  doing  work;  we  need  only  change  our  concepts 
regarding  the  means  of  distributing  that  which  can 
now  be  produced. 


But  the  tradition  of  the  past  is  so  strong  among 
our  social  leaders  that  they  cannot  think  in  direct 
and  simple  terms. 

The  'end  poverty'  programs  sponsored  by  po- 
litical, business,  and  civic  groups  all  involve  the 
expansion  of  production,  construction,  and/or  serv- 
ices on  the  theory  that  this  expansion  will  create 
more  jobs  and  provide  more  income.  Poverty  is 
equated  with  unemployment;  hence,  the  solution 
to  poverty,  according  to  this  type  of  loose  thinking, 
is  to  provide  more  employment. 

Today,  especially  on  the  American  scene,  pov- 
erty is  being  deplored  by  politicians,  businessmen, 
and  moralists.  You  can  be  sure  that,  when  poverty 
is  deplored  by  these  social  categories,  they  are 
being  motivated  by  something  other  than  sheer 
compassion  for  the  unfortunates.  Their  concern  is 
much  more  devious  than  that. 

For  example,  it  is  unlikely  that  our  politicians 
are  entirely  sincere  when  they  speak  out  against 
poverty.  The  poor  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitute a  very  large  voting  bloc,  far  larger  than  the 
wealthy  minority;  hence,  it  is  politically  expedient 
to  speak  in  their  behalf  (even  though  sympathies 
and  actions  are  for  the  opposite  minority).  Further, 
our  politicians  support  policies  which  tend  to  im- 
poverish people  in  other  lands  while  they  enhance 
the  'take'  of  American  business.  Then,  we  note 
that  any  suggestion  advanced  for  improving  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  people,  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  at  home,  stirs  up  a  whole  flurry  of  charges,  al- 
legations, and  insinuations  that  'communist  influ- 
ences 'are  afoot. 

On  the  'retail  level,'  poverty  at  home  is  de- 
plored by  our  politicians  and  civic  leaders  on  three 
general  grounds:  (1)  Poor  people  pay  very  little 
in  the  ways  of  taxes  and  other  revenues;  (2)  they 
are  poor  customers  for  the  retail  merchants;  and 
(3)    they  are  a  financial  burden  on  the  society. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  poverty  is  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  petty  crime.  Poor  people  are 
often  desperate  people  and  may  resort  to  pilfering 
and  robbery  to  provide  for  their  immediate  needs. 
However,  on  the  whole,  poor  people  are  far  more 
docile  than  one  would  expect  them  to  be.  Most 
crime  against  property  is  motivated  by  incentives 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  desperate  needs  of  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  and  cold. 

The  major  'redeeming'  feature  of  poverty  in 
our  society  is  that  it  provides  a  beautiful  excuse 
for  promoting  charity  shakedowns  of  many  kinds. 
Such  shakedowns  are  lucrative  enterprises  for 
others  than  the  poor;  for,  only  a  fraction  of  that 


which  is  given  'to  the  poor'  actually  reaches  those 
for  whom  it  was  ostensibly  intended. 

Human  nature  and  human  history  being  what 
they  are,  we  can  be  sure  that  if  ever  poverty  is 
eliminated  from  our  society,  it  will  be  due  more 
to  conditions  outside  rather  than  inside  the  general 
human  conscience. 

Science  and  technology  have  made  it  possible 
to  eliminate  toil  and  poverty,  as  well  as  most  ill- 
health  and  insecurity;  hence,  it  is  possible  and 
permissible  for  moralism  to  ponder  the  elimination 
of  poverty  as  a  social  good.  However,  this  possi- 
bility is  not  being  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  all 
Americans.  Many  of  us  get  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  from  being  better  off  economically 
than  the  majority  of  the  people;  we  would  feel  let 
down  if  there  were  no  poor  people  to  look  down 
upon.  There  are  others  who  seek  to  build  up  credits 
in  the  hereafter  by  giving  to  the  poor;  so,  if  there 
were  no  poor,  they  would  feel  frustrated  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion.  Such  pettiness  seems  pre- 
posterous, but  we  have  heard  such  objections  voiced 
seriously  on  several  occasions. 

Even  though  we  should  be  in  agreement  on  the 
abolition  of  poverty  on  this  Continent,  there  still 
remains  the  problem  of  how  to  go  about  it.  Under 
the  Price  System,  that  problem  verges  on  the 
impossible. 

In  the  past,  the  burden  of  poverty  was  relieved 
somewhat  by  charity;  but  charity  did  not  provide 
a  living  for  the  poor,  it  merely  kept  them  from 
dying  quickly.  Further,  it  was  so  administered  that 
the  recipients  were  made  to  feel  disgraced  by  ac- 
cepting charity.  More  recently,  care  for  the  desti- 
tute is  being  handled  as  an  insurance,  such  as  social 
security  and  unemployment  compensation;  other 
times,  it  is  handled  as  a  pension.  But  these  have 
only  limited  application.  The  system  would  quickly 
bog  down  if  it  were  called  upon  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate livelihood  for  all  citizens  of  the  Continent. 

To  date,  only  Technocracy  has  thought  the 
problem  through  and  come  up  with  a  workable  so- 
lution. However,  Technocracy's  solution  is  not 
merely  a  specific  remedy  for  poverty.  The  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  is  incidental  to  the  application  of 
Technocracy's  social  program;  it  is  a  side-line  re- 
sult, not  the  primary  objective.  But,  at  this  moment, 
it  is  the  ending  of  poverty  that  we  are  considering, 
so  we  shall  dwell  on  that  aspect  of  the  application 
of  science  to  the  social  order. 

In  a  Technocracy,  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  economic  privation.  Everyone  born  into  the  so- 
ciety would  have  a  social  heritage  that  would  pro- 
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vide  him  with  a  guaranteed  livelihood  for  life. 
There  would  be  no  call  on  the  individual  to  estab- 
lish that  he  deserved  the  right  of  livelihood  — 
through  labor,  inheritance,  good  luck,  or  such.  If  a 
person  is  born  in  the  Technate  area  or  becomes  an 
adopted  citizen,  he  shall  be  provided  a  livelihood 
for  life  and  no  questions  asked.  In  a  way,  the  Citi- 
zen of  the  Technate  will  have  a  status  similar  to 
that  of  a  child  who  is  born  or  adopted  into  a  fam- 
ily. The  child  is  provided  care  and  maintenance 
without  having  to  prove  a  meritorious  right  to  it. 
Of  course,  the  welfare  of  the  Citizen  in  a  Technoc- 
racy is  far  more  inclusive  and  for  a  longer  duration 
than  that  accorded  to  a  child  in  a  family. 

The  income  of  the  Citizen  will  be  independent 
of  any  function  performed  by  him  or  her,  and  it 
will  be  personal  and  individual.  This  income  can- 
not be  transferred,  lost,  gambled,  or  stolen;  it  can 
be  used  only  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
individual  recipient.  This  income  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Technate  and  will  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual's pro  rata  share  of  the  production  of  the 
Area.  It  is  a  simple  and  direct  way  for  an  Area 
administration  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  all  it- 
Citizens. 

The  employment  of  the  Citizen  of  the  Technate 
(that  is,  his  function  in  the  social  order)  will  be 
separate  and  independent  from  his  guaranteed  in- 
come. What  he  does  will  depend  on  his  capability, 
his  personal  interest,  and  the  social  need.  In  any 
event,  it  will  occupy  only  a  fraction  of  his  time  and 
attention,  so  his  main  concern  will  be  the  making 
of  a  life  for  himself. 

With  technology  designed  to  do  most  of  the 
work  automatically,  the  human  being  will  be  re- 
lieved of  toil  and  vigilance;  hence,  the  individual 


will  have  adequate  time  and  opportunity  to  follow 
interests  and  activities  of  his  own  choosing,  not 
fritter  away  his  time  and  effort  at  making  a  dubi- 
ous living,   as  he  must  under  the  Price  System. 

Technocracy  does  not  concern  itself  with  philo- 
sophical speculations  about  whether  or  not  freedom 
from  poverty,  toil  and  insecurity  are  good  for  the 
individual  and  the  society.  This  freedom  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  is  being  forced  upcn  us  as  a  con- 
sequence of  technology  being  applied  to  the  means 
of  doing  work.  It  is  an  adjustment  our  society  must 
make.  So  far,  we  have  not  done  so  well  at  making 
this  adjustment.  The  bungling  approach  of  politics 
and  business  to  meet  the  problem?  of  economic 
security  for  all  citizens  indicates  that  the  problem 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  those  institutions.  It  is  a 
technical  problem  which  must  be  solved  and  ad- 
ministered by  technically-trained  ptople. 

Technocracy  has  the  one  positive  and  dynamic 
answer  to  the  dilemma  of  poverty  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  Beyond  solving  the  problem 
of  our  own  Continent,  our  answer  can  serve  as  an 
example  for  other  continents  to  emulate. 

We  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  for  the  abolition 
of  poverty,  or  the  end  of  any  of  our  other  major 
problems  for  that  matter,  within  the  confines  of  the 
Trice  System.  The  longer  we  try  io  stay  with  the 
Price  System,  the  more  confused,  compounded,  and 
hazardous  will  be  our  way  of  life.  The  prospect  of 
an  atomic  war  of  annihilation  is  only  one  of  the 
dire  possibilities  of  Price  System  bungling. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  objective  than  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  that  alone  would  be  suffi- 
ciently worthwhile  to  justify  the  installation  of 
Technocracy    on    the    North    American    Continent. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


CONTRACEPTIVE  PILLS 

London  —  The  oral  contraceptive  pill  is  "a 
method  that  is  here  to  stay,"  a  British  consumer 
testing  association  said  in  a  report  issued  here 
today. 

The  British  Consumers'  Association,  an  un- 
official body  which  tests  products  for  its  members, 
said  its  report  was  based  on  19  months  of  labora- 
tory tests. 

It  said  if  oral  contraceptives  are  taken  strictly 
according  to  instruction,  their  protection  against 
conceiving  is  virtually  complete. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Nov.,  1963 


In  case  you've  had  any  doubts  about  the  matter, 
petroleum  products  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  this  demand  ran  to  3 
billion  7  hundred  million  barrels,  more  than  4% 
higher  than  in  1961  and  highest  in  history.  And 
that  averages  out  at  more  than  10  million  barrels 
a  day. 

Most  in  demand,  of  course  was  gasoline,  and 
that  demand  came  to  a  staggering  total  of 
1,500,000,000  barrels  or  66,000,000,000  gallons. 

— National  Motorist,  Nov. -Dec,  1963 
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he  Artificial  Environment 


At  the  dawn  of  the  human  race  men  lived  in  a 
strictly  natural  environment.  The  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  tools  they  used  had  to  be  scavenged 
from  what  the  area  offered.  As  travel  was  on  foot 
this  area  must  have  been  very  small  and  therefore 
no  great  variety  of  the  necessities  of  life  could  be 
obtained.  Of  course  one  could  always  move  on  to 
a  new  area  but  that  would  entail  a  great  many  un- 
certainties. So  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  was 
only  done  when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  human 
civilization  came  with  the  domestication  of  plants 
and  animals.  Man  could  relax  a  little.  He  no  long- 
er had  to  search  for  food.  He  no  longer  had  to 
move  so  frequently.  He  had  begun  to  build  his 
own  environment. 

The  second  step  in  man's  construction  of  his 
own  environment  came  with  explosive  speed  in  the 
development  of  three  large  civilizations  centered 
in  the  Nile  River  valley,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
River  basin,  and  the  Indus  River  basin.  In  these 
three  civilizations  can  be  found  the  prototype  of 
every  form  of  social  organization  existing  today. 
Writing,  mathematics,  ore  smelting,  ceramics,  en- 
gineering, commerce,  banking,  political  control, 
and  all  the  trappings  of  modern  civilization  were 
developed  at  this  time,  though  of  course  not  as 
fully  as  today.  Mankind's  forms  of  social  organi- 
zation have  not  changed  except  in  magnitude  for 
the  last  five  to  seven  thousand  years.  We  are  now 
about  to  embark  on  the  third  step  in  human  social 
development. 

Each  succeeding  step  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man society  has  removed  man  that  much  further 
from  the  restrictions  of  his  physical  environment. 
In  America  today  some  try  to  escape  the  smoky, 
dirty,  and  crowded  man-made  environment  of  the 
city  on  the  weekends.  But  they  do  so  complete  with 
canvas  tents,  sleeping  bags,  campstoves,  a  knap- 
sack full  of  canned  food,  and  some  with  a  fully 
equipped  bar. 

The  specialization  of  human  effort  made  pos- 
sible a  much  greater  concentration  in  each  field 
of  endeavor  and  consequently  a  much  higher  de- 


gree of  development.  The  development  of  political 
control  made  possible  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  by  fewer  people  than  previously  and  gen- 
erally the  result  was  a  higher  degree  of  organiza- 
tion than  before.  The  development  of  the  military 
provided  for  the  common  defense  of  the  commun- 
ity against  its  enemies.  The  concentration  of  capi- 
tal in  the  hands  of  a  few  made  possible  vast  proj- 
ects. These  three  things  also  managed  to  get  man- 
kind into  bigger  and  better  jams  than  he  could  get 
himself  into  individually. 

Each  step  in  human  social  development  had  to 
be  preceded  by  the  development  of  the  requisite 
technology.  The  domestication  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals made  possible  the  development  of  the  neo- 
lithic age.  The  development  of  writing,  mathe- 
matics, ore  smelting,  ceramics,  and  associated  de- 
velopments made  possible  today's  form  of  social 
organization. 

The  explosive  technological  developments  of 
today's  world  began  with  the  development  of  the 
first  practical  steam  engine.  Before  this  all  work 
had  been  done  by  man  or  his  domesticated  animals. 
The  steam  engine  made  possible  the  conversion  of 
extraneous  energy  (energy  other  than  human  or 
animal)  into  useful  work.  The  culmination  of  this 
development  is  now  obvious  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  Roughly  ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
area's  work  is  done  by  extraneous  energy.  Even 
the  incredible  inefficiency  of  our  social  operation 
is  incapable  of  providing  enough  jobs  to  keep  pace 
with  the  displacement  of  man-hours  by  the  kilowatt- 
hour.  It  matters  not  how  much  or  how  equitably 
purchasing  power  is  distributed  to  those  employed 
when  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  segment  of  the 
populace  is  not  employed.  Obviously  another 
method  of  distributing  wealth  to  the  population 
will  have  to  be  used. 

The  political  and  price  system  superstructures 
of  our  society,  once  so  necessary  to  its  operation, 
are  now  not  only  superfluous  but  threaten  to  de- 
stroy it  completely  unless  eliminated  and  replaced 
by  a  functional  social  control  and  a  distribution  of 
the  abundance  produced  by  our  machines  based, 
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not  upon  price  and  jobs,  but  on  the  availability  of 
energy,  resources,  and  upon  citizenship.  This,  the 
third  step  in  human  social  organization,  is  Tech- 
nocracy. 

Mankind's  machines  have  not  only  freed  him 
from  the  confines  of  his  physical  environment, 
they  have  also  freed  him  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
environment  that  he  has  built  for  himself.  No 
longer  need  mankind  be  shackled  by  the  con- 
straints of  economic  feasibility  or  political  neces- 
sity. Only  the  availability  of  energy  and  resources 
need  be  considered  for  any  job  the  society  wishes 
to  do. 

This  new  form  of  social  organization,  func- 
tional control,  is  essentially  an  organization  of  and 
control  over  machinery  rather  than  political  control 
over  people.  The  duties  of  the  functional  govern- 
ance outlined  by  Technocracy,  Inc.  would  be  to 
supply  the  populace  with  what  they  want,  where 
they  want  it,  in  the  greatest  variety  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  and  conservation  of  resources. 
You  may  ask  what  would  there  be  to  stop  this 
functional  control  from  trying  to  control  people? 
For    tlie    first    time    in    history    nothing    could    be 


gained  by  control  over  people.  In  fact,  an  attempt 
to  control  human  behavior  would  result  in  a  net 
loss  due  to  the  difficulties  involved. 

The  mechanism  for  controlling  people  during 
the  stone  age  was  simple  brute  force.  The  mechan- 
ism of  control  during  the  age  just  now  closing  is 
money.  Within  a  price  system  it  is  always  possible 
for  a  small  group  to  gain  control  of  the  money 
thereby  gaining  control  of  the  population.  The 
usefulness  of  money  as  a  distributive  mechanism 
is  at  an  end.  Abundance  destroys  the  price  values 
of  goods.  Technology  eliminates  the  jobs.  With  the 
exit  of  money  also  goes  human  regimentation.  Of 
course,  one  would  always  be  subject  to  the  purely 
physical  limitations  of  his  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  impossible  to  take  a  railroad  trip  to 
the  moon  because  such  service  does  not  exist. 

The  people  of  today's  world  will  have  the 
prhilege  of  witnessing  one  of  the  most  momentous 
steps  ever  taken  by  human  society.  Technocracy, 
Inc.  offers  the  people  ol  North  America  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  it.  You  are  welcome  to 
join  us  in  ottering  guidance  in  this  change. 

-R.  Miller,  12237-1 


The  64-Billion-Dollar  Question 


Do  you  recall  the  quiz  program  that  had  a  ()  1- 
dollar  question?  Today,  the  64-billion-dollar  ques- 
tion facing  this  nation  is:  "How  can  we  distribute 
the  abundance  which  we  are  capable  of  producing 
and  with  which  we  are  blessed?" 

How  we  answer  this  question  will  determine 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  under  which 
we  shall  live  tomorrow.  If  we  answer  correctly, 
we  all  shall  share  in  the  prize  of  an  abundance 
for  all. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  ana- 
lyze our  national  situation.  An  article  entitled 
"The  Plight  of  the  Permanently  Unemployed," 
which  appeared  in  the  January  15,  1963  issue  of 
Presbyterian  Life,  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of 
our  national  situation  as  well  as  some  indication  of 
what  the  outcome  could  be. 

The  article  begins  by  asking:  "Have  you  met 
Homo  Obsolescens,  the  man  made  obsolete  by  a 
revolution  in  methods  of  production?" 


Newly  evolved  representatives  of  Homo  Ob- 
solescens  in  our  large  American  cities  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  constitute  a  distinguishable  sub- 
species  of  humanity.  Henry  Johnson  (the  name  is 
fictitious)  is  one  example.  Although  Henry  is  ob- 
solete, he  is  not  stupid,  physically  handicapped,  or 
maladjusted  in  his  personal  relations.  His  intelli- 
gence is  above  average.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  hard-working  and  conscientious.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  Henry  has  been  employed  and  laid  off 
seven  times  since  1954,  with  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment cumulatively  longer  than  the  periods  of  work. 

The  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  advised 
Henry  to  enroll  in  a  Boiler  Operator  Training 
Course.  After  Henry  had  put  in  a  year  of  boiler 
study,  the  State  of  Ohio  announced  that  they  were 
closing  licenses  for  boiler  operators  because  the 
field  was  overcrowded.  Henry  was  no  longer  eligi- 
ble for  employment  in  the  skill  in  which  he  had 
been  advised  to  train. 
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Henry  is  now  a  member  of  the  new  "leisure 
class"  whose  crisis  is  one  of  meaning  and  belong- 
ing, not  simply  a  crisis  in  the  use  of  time  left  over 
from  gainful  employment  because  of  a  shortened 
workweek.  For  Henry  there  is  no  workweek  in 
prospect,  and  all  of  his  time  is  "leisure." 

Why  is  the  plight  of  the  dispossessed  whom 
Henry  exemplifies  suddenly  different?  After  all, 
there  have  always  been  unskilled  people  in  Ameri- 
ca. Our  nation  was  built  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.  Unskilled  Irish,  Chinese,  Swedish,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  and  Polish  peoples  immigrated  to  this 
nation  when  there  were  ditches  to  dig  and  railroad 
ties  to  lay  and  rivers  to  span  with  shining  steel 
bridges.  And  before  them  Northern  European  im- 
migrants pushed  the  frontier  from  a  beachhead  on 
the  East  Coast  out  beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  suggests  the  different  situation  in 
which  the  untrained  man  of  today  finds  himself. 
Our  nation  is  now  put  to  bed  at  night,  awakened  in 
the  morning,  and  sustained  all  the  day  long  by  a 
complex  and  incredibly  automated  system  in 
which  muscle  power  is  a  drag  on  the  marketplace. 
We  have  heard  so  many  eulogies  to  our  productive 
power  that  its  implication  tends  to  escape  us:  The 
unskilled  man  is  not  needed  in  our  society  except 
as  a  consumer. 

Every  week  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  3,000  men  and 
women  lose  their  jobs.  Four  hundred  and  twenty 
of  these  people  lose  their  jobs  because  of  machines 
that  made  the  jobs  unnecessary.  Many  of  those  re- 
placed by  machines  do  not  find  jobs  elsewhere. 
They  join  the  ranks  of  the  chronically  unemployed, 
their  numbers  augmented  by  in-migrants,  both 
Negro  and  white,  from  the  rural  South  and  from 
the  played-out  coal-mining  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  by  local  high  school  "dropouts," 
and  local  high  school  graduates  who  can't  find 
work.  In  a  speech  to  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Feder- 
ation, the  manager  of  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
Bureau  said,  "The  number  of  workers  is  growing 
faster  than  the  number  of  jobs." 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Job  Retraining  Program 
will  provide  the  answer.  And,  there  is  always  the 
question:  "Retraining  for  what?" 

Why  isn't  Homo  Obsolescens  more  widely  rec- 
ognized? The  question  is  important  because  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  he  is  unnoticed  and  unher- 
alded. There  are  several  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
exclusive  attention  to  racial  discrimination  can 
obscure  the  dynamics  that  have  produced  Homo 
Obsolescens. 


The  physical  distance  between  suburb  and  in- 
ner city  encourages  a  psychological  blindness.  The 
suburban  exodus  has  been  an  option  for  those 
equipped  to  compete  in  a  highly  technical  society. 
The  adept  and  adaptable  have  left  the  core  city  to 
be  replaced  by  Homo  Obsolescens. 

There  are  the  traditional  values  which  keep 
Homo  Obsolescens  in  obscurity.  The  prudential 
ethics  of  our  Western  culture  suggests  that  God 
prospers  the  man  who  works  hard  and  that  finding 
a  job  and  keeping  it  are  directly  related  to  the 
measure  of  individual  enterprise.  The  tired  old 
horse  in  George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm,  when  he  is 
threatened  with  the  glue  factory,  has  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  time-honored  answer  for  threatened  ob- 
solescence, "I  will  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  work  harder."  This  philosophy  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  heritage  that  the  failure  of  Homo  Ob- 
solescens can  only  be  interpreted  by  his  more  suc- 
cessful brothers  as  a  failure  in  nerve  and  initiative. 
But  the  insistence  today  that  those  who  want  to 
work  can  find  jobs  is  a  small  truth  that  hides  a  big 
lie.  It  has  little  relevance  to  a  society  in  which 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  at  lower  levels,  as 
well  as  more  dependence,  even  by  the  "successful," 
on  the  machine. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  to  really  recog- 
nizing Homo  Obsolescens  is  that  a  large  part  of 
the  American  public  "never  had  it  so  good."  In 
the  depression  of  the  30's  the  corporation  executive 
suffered  along  with  the  assembly-line  worker. 
Homo  Obsolescens  is  new  under  the  economic  sun 
because  he  is  the  product  of  success  instead  of 
failure.  He  is  the  consequence  of  a  major  techno- 
logical break-through,  a  second  industrial  revolu- 
tion more  staggering  than  the  first.  In  the  age  of 
automation,  those  who  are  needed  are  much 
needed.  Engineers,  people  with  computational 
skills,  and  those  who  offer  highly  specialized  serv- 
ices have  a  place.  When  will  members  of  our  af- 
fluent society  realize  that  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed is  more  than  a  side  eddy  in  the  great 
sweep  of  the  technological  sea? 

As  for  the  future,  it  should  be  understood  that 
technological  displacement  does  not  await  some 
far-off  day  but  is  a  factor  now,  and  increasingly 
so  in  the  immediate  years  ahead.  One  professor  at 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cleveland  has  es- 
timated that  if  all  present  knowledge  about  pro- 
duction were  applied  consistently  today,  the  United 
States  work  force  would  be  cut  in  half.  Even  if  the 
Case  professor  overstates  his  case,  and  granting  a 
lag  in  applying  this  knowledge,  who  can  doubt  that 
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a  revolution  is  upon  us  now?  A  revolution  like  the 
first  Industrial  Revolution  in  its  radical  implica- 
tions for  society,  but  unlike  it  in  that  whereas  the 
first  revolution  increased  the  need  for  machine 
operators  ,the  second  will  do  away  with  them  al- 
most entirely. 

This  revolution,  now  fairly  launched,  will 
probably  not  progress  leisurely.  We  like  to  assume 
that  technological  changes  hold  to  a  steady  growth 
pattern.  It  just  isn't  so.  Five  thousand  years  elapsed 
between  the  innovation  of  written  language  and  the 
invention  of  movable  type.  It  took  only  three  hun- 
dred years  from  Gutenberg  to  Morse,  less  than  one 
hundred  years  from  Morse  to  Marconi,  and  fifty 
years  to  the  bouncing  of  radar  signals  off  satellites. 
This  accelerating  rate  of  change  —  and  it  is  paral- 
leled in  fields  other  than  communication  —  can't 
be  charted.  If  man  does  not  blow  himself  off  this 
planet,  and  if  his  resources  last,  his  productive 
capacities  will  shortly  be  staggering  by  our  present 
standards. 

There  are  many  imponderables  concerning  the 
social  structure  which  will  accompany  our  econom- 
ic revolution,  a  revolution  happening,  let  it  be 
noted,  to  city-dwelling  urban  man,  who  gathered 
into  our  cities  to  tend  the  machines  of  the  firsl  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  Are  we  heading  for  a  perman- 
ent welfare  state  within  the  state,  wherein  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  citizens  are  supported  on 
public  subsistence,  isolated  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects, despised  and  endured  by  their  fellow  citizens? 
The  science-fiction  writers  are  among  the  prophets 
of  this  new  order.  One  novelette  envisions  a  two- 
class  society  composed  of  a  cadre  of  hard-working 
producer-promoters  and  a  mass  of  amusement-in- 
toxicated   idlers    contemptuously   called    by    their 


managers  "The  Consumers."  Another  story,  a  bit- 
ing little  satire,  pictures  a  society  in  which  the  ma- 
jority justify  their  existence  by  conspicuous  con- 
sumption rather  than  production.  The  state  sen- 
tences one  non-productive  family  to  a  lavish  birth- 
day celebration  every  night  for  a  month  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  "deviationalism"  toward  habits  of 
thrift.  This  value  structure  becomes  a  possibility 
as  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  needed,  first  on  the 
farms,  and  then  in  industry,  to  produce  more  and 
more. 

It  is  possible  that  new  jobs  created  by  the  new 
technology  will  emerge  to  provide  work  for  the 
temporarily  displaced,  and  that  America's  total 
rate  of  economic  growth  may  accelerate.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  feel  that  time  rather  than  any 
drastic  tampering  with  the  system  is  the  answer.  It 
may  be  that  in  spite  of  all  the  imagination  we  bring 
to  our  world  of  tomorrow,  50%,  20%,  or  10% 
of  the  people  will  produce  enough  for  all  the  rest. 

From  the  foregoing,  much  of  which  was  taken 
from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  January  15, 
1963  issue  of  Presbyterian  Life  entitled  "The 
Plight  of  the  Permanently  I  nemployed,"  it  seems 
evident  that  we  can  expect  radical  changes  in  our 
social  and  economic  systems.  For  over  thirty  years 
Technocracy  has  been  predicting  changes  which 
would  revolutionalize  our  lives.  Technocracy  has 
proposed  a  new  criteria  and  mechanism  for  dis- 
tributing the  abundance  which  our  technology  is 
capable  of  producing. 

\\  hen  we  have  made  the  adjustments  necessary 
to  accept  the  blessing  of  an  abundance,  we  shall 
have  the  answer  to  the  64-billion-dollar  question. 

-Harry  E.  Monnier,  11833-2 


CREDIT  COUNSELING  FOR 
DEBT  LADEN  CONSUMERS 

Efforts  to  set  up  free  or  low  cost  agencies  to 
help  individuals  settle  overdue  accounts  are  under 
way  in  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  and 
South  Bend,  according  to  the  National  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Credit.  Such  agencies  already  exist 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  among 
other  cities.  Labor  unions  also  provide  members 
with  such  aid  in  many  areas. 

Plans  differ  but  some  of  the  more  recent  ones 
are  primarily  backed  by  merchants  and  lenders. 
Businessmen  see  them  as  a  means  of  reducing 
credit  delinquencies,  time-consuming  garnishments 


of  employee  wages  and  personal  bankruptcies.  The 
service  in  Columbus,  operated  by  a  saving  and  loan 
subsidiary  of  Capital  Finance  Corp.,  has  counseled 
3,750  persons  in  eight  years.  Only  39  of  those  re- 
sorted to  bankruptcy,  according  to  a  spokesman. 

Filings  for  personal  bankruptcy  which  account 
for  nearly  90%  of  total  U.  S.  bankruptcies,  have 
climbed  55%  in  the  last  five  years. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  30 

(It  might  be  more  to  the  point  for  the  business 
world  to  soft-pedal  the  pitch  to  incur  the  debt  and 
to  provide  better  merchandise.  "Buy  Now,  Pay 
Later"  has  become  the  American  Way.) 
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Prepare  for  Change 


A  good  lawyer  of  1864  could  appear  quite 
effectively  in  any  ordinary  court  today  without  any 
additional  legal  education,  while  a  good  surgeon 
of  1864  would  hardly  qualify  for  admission  to  an 
average  butcher  shop,  to  say  nothing  about  a  first- 
class  city  hospital.  Our  technological  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  things  has  changed  that  much  in  this 
last  100  years.  The  means  of  our  social  control 
effects  upon  people,  however,  have  hardly  changed 
one  iota.  Among  the  philosophical  and  social  in- 
stitutions of  the  past  are  concepts  like  rugged  in- 
dividualism, free  enterprise,  the  American  way  of 
life,  the  value  of  opinion,  the  value  placed  upon 
debate,  'truth  and  justice  shall  triumph,'  etc. 

These  are  the  types  of  social  institutions  that 
have  been  vigorously  discussed  by  philosophers  for 
centuries.  But  these  very  institutions  are  becoming 
outmoded  and  outdated  for  they  are  the  institutions 
of  a  scarcity  condition  and  a  scarcity  environment. 
These  institutions  prevailed  in  high  regard  during 
the  era  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  from 
them  came  the  high  esteem  placed  upon  the  value 
of  rhetoric,  argumentation  and  debate,  these  sup- 
posedly the  prime  essentials  of  a  successful  career 
in  business  or  politics.  The  so-called  humanities 
advocate  the  view  that  classical  language  is  the 
flower  of  learning  and  it  represents  the  most  ex- 
quisite form  of  literary  and  verbal  expression.  The 
value  of  the  opinion  held  in  such  high  regards  two 
thousand  years  ago  is  still  taught,  debated  and 
preached  in  this,  the  era  of  science,  knowledge  and 
planning  in  North  America,  the  era  of  technology 
and  high  energy  consumption.  We  keep  on  teaching 
our  little  free  enterprisers  the  same  subject  matter 
that  has  been  designed  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  "feudal  barons,"  "Spanish  aristocrats," 
"Greek  philosophers"  and  "Roman  Conquerors." 
This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  cultural  lag  in 
this,  the  age  of  science,  is  obvious  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Education  in  rhetoric,  humanities  and  social 
sciences  has  remained  practically  stagnant  for  some 
several  thousand  years.  Education  in  the  field  of 
physical  science  and  in  the  world  of  technology 
has  been  regarded  for  quite  some  time  as  relatively 
unimportant  and  it  occupies  no  great  part  in  our 
educational  system,  even  though  today  we  live  in  a 


world  of  science;  we  live  in  a  world  of  physical 
things;  we  live  in  the  power  age.  These  formulae 
will  not  change  no  matter  whose  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed regarding  them.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  world  of  opinions,  the  world  of  debate  and 
the  world  of  argumentation  is  a  distraction  from 
life.  It  is  surely  no  preparation  for  life  in  this 
power  age  in  North  America  in  1964,  in  the  tech- 
nological age  in  which  we  live.  Few  of  the  real 
problems  involved  in  living  intelligently  and  suc- 
cessfully in  a  technological  high  energy  culture  are 
touched  upon  in  our  educational  system  with  any 
vitality  at  all,  since  organized  education  is  over- 
whelmingly status  quo.  Technocracy  calls  upon 
Americans  to  reappraise  their  position  in  this  cul- 
ture of  science,  abundance,  technology  and  auto- 
mation. 

Technocracy  has  assumed  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  arousing  public  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
technological  progress  has  profoundly  altered  our 
traditional  ways  of  life.  The  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  changing  time  rate  of  doing 
things.  We  have  stepped  in  one  century  from  a 
hand-tool  agrarian  era  into  a  technological  era.  We 
have  been  observing  the  progressive  elimination 
of  jobs  requiring  physical  and,  particularly,  man- 
ual skills.  We  have  noticed  as  technological  ad- 
vances take  effect  the  worker  as  a  prime  mover  be- 
comes an  operator,  an  inspector  and  an  observer. 
This  time  rate  of  doing  things  has  changed  more 
in  the  last  twenty  years  than  it  had  in  the  last  eigh- 
ty. During  the  course  of  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
we  have  progressed  through  the  era  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  into  the  era  of  Automation.  Tech- 
nocracy has  been  advising  of  social  change  for 
some  thirty  years  and  pointing  out  that  the  era  of 
abundance  is  upon  us  and  that  we  must  be  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  social  change.  However,  peo- 
ple and  things  resist  change. 

The  abundance  brought  into  existence  by  the 
increased  use  of  extraneous  energy  is  all  around 
us.  You  can  see  it  in  any  supermarket,  shoe  store, 
furniture  store,  butcher  shop,  flower  market,  auto 
agency,  tire  shop,  lumber  yard,  gasoline  station, 
etc.  The  evidence  of  this  abundance  is  constantly 
staring  the  American  public  in  the  face,  but  con- 
fronting the  population  is  also  the  confusion  that 
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arises  with  the  attempt  to  distribute  this  abundance 
by  means  of  commodity  evaluation.  The  status  of 
an  abundance  in  a  Price  System  is  such  that  it  must 
be  curtailed,  controlled  and  removed  from  the 
market  and  maintained  in  scarcity  within  the 
framework  of  the  Price  System. 

The  Pharoahs  of  Egypt,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Caesar,  William  the  Conqueror  and  George 
Washington  could  have  sat  down  together  to  dis- 
cuss among  themselves  a  common  problem,  that 
common  problem  being  to  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  human  beings  and  their  time  rate  of  doing 
work.  But  the  human  being  is  limited  in  his  ability 
to  do  work  by  his  own  physical  strength.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  took  100,000  slaves  some  twen- 
ty years  to  build  using  hand  tool  methods  and  hu- 
man toil.  Today  when  we  want  a  job  clone,  we  don't 
hire  more  men;  we  simply  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  installed  technology  or  we  install  more  and 
newer  mechanical  methods. 

The  first  Industrial  Revolution  started  about 
1750  in  England.  It  began  our  modern  methods 
of  textile  manufacturing  and  it  began  the  new  iron 
and  steel  industries.  The  steam  engine  began  a  new 
method  of  transportation  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea. 
The  first  Industrial  Revolution  had  hardly  been 
established  in  many  countries  before  the  second 
came  right  on  its  heels  introducing  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  steel,  rubber  and  oil  industries 
and  just  recently  in  the  field  of  fibers,  plastics  and 
synthetic  products.  New  methods  of  transportation 
and  communications  came  into  being.  Today  we 
have  gone  through  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
age  of  the  electrification  of  a  continent,  the  age  in 
which  we  built  a  continent,  its  roads,  its  railways, 
its  dams,  its  hydro  power,  its  harbors  and  canals, 
its  tunnels  and  its  bridges  and  we  are  now  heading 
into  the  age  of  the  automated  factories.  We  have 
electronic  controls  over  manufacturing  processes 
and  transportation,  communication,  printing, 
manufacturing,  farming,  etc.  Our  gigantic  steam 
turbines  and  hydroelectric  turbines  are  generating 
more  energy  than  all  the  human  beings  that  have 
ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if  they  had  all 
worked  24  hours  a  day.  The  consumption  of  this 
extraneous  energy  is  what  is  bringing  about  the 
abundance  on  the  North  American  continent.  It  is 
bringing  about  social  change.  In  industry,  for  in- 
stance, one  plant  can  turn  out  650,000  light  bulbs 
each  day  or  ten  thousand  times  as  many  per  man 
as  was  possible  by  the  older  methods.  The  effects 
of  automated  types  of  factories  and  equipment 
might  be  indicated  by  showing  that  in  1940  there 


were  no  television  sets  and  in  1963  there  were  46 
million.  The  production  of  television  sets  has  al- 
ready saturated  the  consuming  market  and  can  be 
better  described  from  the  standpoint  of  abundance 
by  the  fact  that  you  can  go  to  any  major  appliance 
store  and  see  the  abundance  of  T.V.  sets  that  are 
still  unsold  waiting  for  someone  who  can  purchase 
them.  This  automated  machinery  can  be  controlled 
by  electronics,  computors  or  the  electric  eye  and 
this  machinery  is  dependable,  unfailing  and 
doesn't  make  mistakes.  It  all  but  eliminates  the 
human  factor  as  far  as  production  is  concerned 
with  no  strikes,  no  coffee  breaks,  no  demands  for 
raise  in  pay,  just  simply  the  cost  of  operating  the 
equipment  which  is  less  than  two  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour.  In  this  age  of  technology,  political  and  busi- 
ness effects  are  as  obsolete  as  their  language;  they 
are  as  obsolete  as  the  hoe  and  the  rake,  the  ham- 
mer and  the  sickle,  for  this  is  the  power  age,  the 
age  of  automation,  the  age  of  the  hydroelectric 
prime  movers,  the  age  of  the  power  tools. 

The  only  intelligent  program  proposed  in  the 
recent  years  is  the  program  of  Technocracy.  We 
have  already  noted  the  manifold  problems  of  the 
distribution  of  abundance  which  our  so-called  free 
enterprise  system  has  to  deal  with.  The  Power  age 
has  created  an  immense  complication  upon  the 
methods  used  by  business,  politics  and  finance. 
Abundance  has  created  problems  which  are  so  in 
discord  with  money  that,  since  money  cannot  dis- 
tribute an  abundance,  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Price  System  is  geared  to  control  people  in  a  scar- 
city condition.  However,  scarcity  on  North  Ameri- 
ca is  on  the  way  out.  Our  business  executives,  ad- 
ministrators, legislators,  lawyers  and  politicians 
are  principally  in  existence  to  maintain  a  social 
control  effect  upon  the  people,  but  this  is  no  longer 
a  problem  of  people.  The  problem  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  distribution  of  abundance.  While  our  so- 
called  leadership  has  not  been  trained  for  the  tech- 
nological, scientific  and  technical  problems  of  dis- 
tributing abundance,  they  are  involved  in  all  the 
trickery  and  chicanery  of  attempting  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Abundance  can  only  be  distributed 
and  administered  by  technologists  and  technicians, 
physicists,  scientists  and  engineers. 

Viewed  as  an  engineering  problem,  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  abundance  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  When  the  problem  is  divorced  from 
the  consideration  of  property,  profits  and  politics, 
these  problems  of  production  and  distribution  are 
relatively  direct  and  simple.  A  corps  of  competent 
engineers  could  easily  ascertain  and  determine  the 
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material  needs  of  the  American  population  and  lay 
out  an  effective  plan  for  producing  the  goods  and 
services  needed.  This  production  would  require 
the  minimum  physical  efforts  of  most  people  for 
only  four  hours  a  day,  four  days  out  of  seven,  to 
fulfil  their  responsibility  to  the  North  America 
of  abundance.  Unbounded  liberties  might  be  en- 
joyed for  participation  in  education,  arts,  crafts, 
diversions,  travel  enjoyment,  and  social,  physical 
and  mental  advancement. 

The  political  history  of  our  past  has  been  filled 
primarily  with  records  of  battle  and  doings  of  mil- 
itary and  naval  heroes.  A  country's  importance  and 
prestige  have  been  held,  it  seems,  to  depend  pri- 
marily upon  its  war-like  achievements,  while  the 
activities  of  scientists,  inventors  and  technicians 
receive  scant  attention;  yet  it  is  they  who  have  been 
the  real  architects  of  civilization.  While  the  pass- 
ing of  an  Einstein  or  an  Edison  may  receive  some 
small  note  in  our  history  or  in  the  commercial  cir- 
cles, principally  the  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, the  passing  of  a  political  figure  here  re- 
cently required  four  constant  days,  black  days  of 
mourning  and  a  month  of  remembrance  in  our  na- 
tional scheme  of  things.  But  the  effect  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  in  America's  destiny  relatively  was 
of  little  note  and  of  little  importance.  More  than 


300  years  ago  William  Shakespeare  could  well 
have  written  a  eulogy  to  John  F.  Kennedy:  "a  poor 
player  who  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
and  then  is  heard  no  more;  his  was  a  tale  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing." John  F.  Kennedy  made  no  attempt  to  insti- 
tute the  program  of  social  change  as  called  for  by 
the  dynamics  of  our  technological  way  of  life.  In 
the  process,  regrettably,  he  died.  There  may  be 
many  others  that  may  die  an  untimely  death  on  the 
North  American  continent  before  social  change  will 
be  a  reality,  because  people  and  things  resist 
change. 

Technocracy  recommends  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  era  of  scarcity  to  the  economy  of  abun- 
dance. Technocracy  contends  that  it  wants  the  citi- 
zens of  North  America  standing  six  feet  above  the 
American  soil  upright  and  alive.  We  want  no  un- 
necessary and  no  untimely  deaths  from  an  assas- 
sin's bullet,  from  a  fascistic  coup  d'etat  or  from 
any  form  of  social  anarchy  or  tyranny.  Technoc- 
racy urges  the  American  people  to  become  aware 
that  social  change  is  taking  place  and  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  technological  army  of  a  New 
America  —  an  America  of  abundance  for  all. 

—Lou  Verne,  11833-2 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  see  where  President  Johnson  and  some 
other  men  in  the  government  are  worried 
about  poverty  in  America.  Maybe  it's  just  be- 
cause there's  an  election  coming  up,  but  may- 
be there's  something  more  to  it  than  that. 
America  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
and  it  doesn't  look  too  good  when  there  are 
poor  people  lounging  around  looking  miser- 
able, and  it  doesn't  help  us  any  when  the  pa- 
pers and  magazines  show  pictures  of  them 
and  are  always  making  appeals  for  donations 
to  help  them  out.  Now,  I  have  an  idea  that 
will  get  rid  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
poverty  in  our  country  right  away  and  it  won't 
cost  the  government  a  cent. 

I  notice  where  they  claim  a  family  with 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  is  considered  as  liv- 
ing  in   poverty.      Now,   when   I   was  young, 


$3,000  a  year  was  a  very  respectable  income, 
and  half  of  that  wasn't  too  bad.  I  think  a  lot 
of  our  trouble  is  we  have  become  so  used  to 
prosperity  we  don't  really  know  what  poverty 
is  anymore.  In  some  countries  the  poor  people 
live  on  less  than  $100  a  year  and  that  is  what 
you  might  call  real  poverty. 

So  I  recommend  that  you  pass  a  law  which 
says  any  person  with  an  income  of  more  than 
$500  a  year  or  any  family  with  more  than 
$1,000  a  year  can't  be  claimed  to  be  living 
in  poverty.  If  people  live  on  farms,  I  think 
maybe  $800  a  year  income  ought  to  be  enough 
to  take  them  out  of  the  poverty  class.  This 
law  will  eliminate  most  of  the  poverty  in 
America  and  it  will  make  us  look  better  to 
foreigners  on  our  statistics  than  we  do  now. 
Sincerely, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 
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RESEARCH    BULLETIN 


Items  culled  from  the  Price  System  Press  and  which  are  usually  buried  in 
the  inside  pages.  Items  which  have  a  social  significance  and  are  seldom 
read  or  are  ignored  by  the  average  reader. 


TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  FORESTS 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Vancouver  (CP)  Feb. 
2  —  Two  machines  now  under  development  will 
work  a  revolution  in  the  harvesting  of  pulpwood, 
especially  in  Eastern  Canada,  says  Ross  Silver- 
sides,  an  engineer. 

They  will  lunge  into  the  woods,  shear  off  their 
prey,  strip  it  and  pile  it.  No  more  saw-wielding 
loggers,  no  more  complex  felling  and  hauling.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  One  of  the  machines,  known  as  a  feller- 
skidder,  will  enter  the  woods  on  bulldozer  tracks, 
shear  off  suitable  trees  within  a  40-foot  circle 
with  a  tenacle  like  arm  and  pull  as  many  as  15 
trees  to  the  roadside. 

There  a  second  machine  which  is  track-mounlrd. 
will  take  the  trees  from  the  feller-skidder,  remove 
the  branches  and  bark,  snip  the  trunks  into  eight 
foot  lengths  and  stack  them  neatly  on  trucks  or 
pallets. 

(Technology  in  the  form  of  the  bulldozer  and 
like  machines  has  aided  the  Price  System  to  despoil 
our  resources  faster.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT:    NO    QUICK    SOLUTION 

Giving  double  time  for  overtime  —  as  Labor 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  suggested  —  would  worsen 
the  unemployment  problem,  not  solve  it,  says 
American  Metal  Market.  Although  on  the  surface, 
increasing  the  cost  of  overtime  might  spread  out 
the  amount  of  work,  AMM  says,  "Employers  con- 
tinue to  pay  overtime  because  it  is  still  less  costly 
than  taking  on  new  employees  because  of  all  the 
lringe  benefits  that  accrued  over  the  years."  If 
overtime  becomes  still  more  expensive,  says  the 
paper,  "manufacturers  will  speed  the  processes  of 
automation  so  that  they  can  produce  economically 
with  less  man-power." 

— Purchasing  Week,  Feb.  10 


DRAFTING:    LATEST   TARGET   FOR   AUTOMATION 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  A  low  cost  automatic  draft- 
ing machine  that  slices  75%  off  the  time  required 
by  conventional  drafting  methods  will  be  marketed 
March  1  by  Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co. 

A  special  purpose  digital  computer,  the 
VP  600,  priced  at  $19,000,  produces  precise 
graphic  displays  from  digital  information  sup- 
plied to  it  by  a  computer  or  any  paper  tape  punch- 
er. And  with  accessories  the  unit  will  reproduce 
engineering  drawings,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  in  com- 
puter digestible  form. 

The  company  said  the  automatic  drafting  ma- 
chine offers  several  distinct  advantages  over  hand 
methods: 

•  The  quantity  of  drawings  completed  each  day 
will  be  significantly  greater,  since  the  system  op- 
crates  at  drawing  speeds  up  to  200  in. /minute. 

•  Human  errors,  especially  in  complex  schema- 
tics, are  eliminated. 

•  Maximum  accumulative  accuracy  is  plus  or 
minus  .010  in.  anywhere  on  the  plotting  surface, 
which  greatly  exceeds  the  precision  and  accuracy 
of  hand  drawing;  repeatability  is  plus  or  minus 
.004  in.  Higher  accuracy  versions  are  available. 

— Purchasing  Week,  Feb.  17 

CONTINUOUS  CASTING  LINE 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  28  —  Soule  Steel 
Co.  announced  Friday  it  is  installing  continuous 
casting  steelmaking  units  at  its  mill  in  Long  Beach. 

The  unit  will  continuously  cast  two  strands  of 
5-in.  by  5-in.  billets  which  can  be  cut  to  any  length. 
The  company  said  the  process  is  less  costly  than 
others.  The  unit  is  expected  to  begin  operating  next 
July. 
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NEW   COMPUTER-EQUIPPED 
PIPELINE  DISPATCH   CENTER 

Philadelphia  —  Atlantic  Pipe  Line  Co.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
plans  to  build  a  dispatching  center  at  Montello, 
Pa.  and  to  equip  the  facility  with  a  computer  to 
monitor  the  firm's  900-mile-long  Pennsylvania- 
New  York  petroleum  products  line. 

This  will  be  the  first  U.  S.  computer  applica- 
tion used  solely  to  handle  flow  and  delivery  in- 
formation for  a  petroleum  pipeline,  according  to 
a  company  spokesman. 

The  computer,  a  Packard  Bell  PB-250,  will 
allow  the  Montello  dispatcher  to  determine  hourly 
the  position  and  flow  rate  of  each  of  an  average  of 
25  different  product  pumpings  within  eight  min- 
utes. Current  graph-plotting  methods  take  about 
45  minutes  to  complete. 

When  complete  in  mid-1964,  the  new  facility 
will  be  responsible  for  dispatching  about  4  million 
gallons  of  petroleum  products  daily  to  21  cities 
via  the  two-state  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Division.  .  .  . 

— Purchasing  Week,  Feb.  3 

FOOD  —  JOBS 

Chicago  (UP)  —  Mothers  and  children  on  re- 
lief staged  a  "hunger  march"  and  a  tumultous 
four-hour  sit-in  at  the  State  of  Illinois  building 
Thursday  to  press  demands  for  surplus  foods  and 
higher  relief  allowances. 

The  demonstrators,  most  of  them  Negroes, 
abandoned  their  sit-down  in  hot  stuffy  public  aid 
offices  on  the  20th  floor  of  the  Loop  building  after 
their  leaders  told  them  they  had  a  promise  that 
"something  will  be  done." 

The  relief  recipients,  chanting  "we  want  food 
...  we  want  jobs,"  marched  on  the  state  office 
building,  swarmed  into  a  public  aid  department 
waiting  room,  and  threatened  to  stay  put  "until  the 
walls  of  starvation  come  tumbling  down." 

Dozens  of  them  vowed  they  would  refuse  to 
leave  when  the  building  closed  for  the  night  and 
would  go  to  jail  if  bulwarked  state  police  tried  to 
remove  them  bodily. 

— Long  Beach  Independent,  Jan.  31 

(The  goals  of  the  marchers  were  mis-aimed. 
They  should  have  been  demanding  an  assured  in- 
come. Jobs  are  unavailable  for  either  white  or 
Negro,  but  their  cry  was  the  result  of  years  of 
conditioning.) 


ANOTHER  PROPOSAL  TO 
SOLVE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Feb.  18,  Chicago  — 
Edwin  F.  Shelley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
employment  and  retirement  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging,  proposed  last  week  a  national 
system  of  what  he  called  earned  educational  leave. 

Every  worker  would  be  granted  a  year's  paid 
leave  of  absence  on  a  schedule  that  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  unemployment  rate. 

About  one  year  of  paid  educational  leave 
would  be  earned  by  every  worker  after  20  years 
of  employment,  he  estimated.  The  year  would  be 
divided  between  nine  months  of  education  and 
training  and  three  months  of  travel,  recreation  and 
leisure. 

Mr.  Shelley,  who  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  many  items  of  automated  equip- 
ment now  in  industrial  use,  is  Vice-President  of 
U.  S.  Industries,  Inc. 

"We  can,"  he  told  the  council's  annual  meet- 
ing, "look  ahead  to  the  grim  prospect  of  ever-in- 
creasing dislocation  and  unemployment  and  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  increasingly  difficult  measures 
to  remedy  the  social  consequences  of  this  unem- 
ployment. Or  we  can  seize  the  marvellous  oppor- 
tunity which  automation  presents  to  release  the 
human  race  from  the  drudgery  of  machine-like 
tasks." 

(With  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the  techniques 
of  industrial  production,  one  year  in  twenty  after 
twenty  years  of  work  would  just  about  convince  the 
workers  of  his  own  obsolescence.) 


EXCESS  BOMB  MATERIAL 

New  York  —  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  an  independent 
nuclear  physicist  who  once  worked  on  the  atomic 
bomb  project,  estimated  the  U.  S.'s  stockpile  of 
fissionable  uranium  and  plutonium  for  nuclear 
weapons  totals  about  700  tons. 

The  stockpile,  he  calculated,  is  enough  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  140,000  atomic  bombs,  each  of  which 
would  be  twice  as  powerful  as  the  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima.  The  Hiroshima  bomb  was  equal  in 
explosive  power  to  about  20,000  tons  of  TNT. 

The  estimate,  if  accurate,  wouldn't  indicate 
the  total  power  of  the  nation's  nuclear  weapons 
arsenal  since  it  doesn't  include  hydrogen  bombs. 
The  fission  atomic  bombs,  made  of  uranium  and 
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plutonium,  can  be  used  as  triggers  for  the  more 
powerful  hydrogen  bombs.  In  addition,  presumably 
not  all  of  the  fissionable  uranium  and  plutonium 
produced  in  recent  years  has  been  converted  into 
weapons.  .  .  . 

—Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  12 

(Unless  we  intend  to  destroy  the  world  in  order 
to  save  an  obsolete  economic  system,  it  is  time  we 
called  a  halt.) 

AUTOMATION   ENDANGERS 
ANOTHER  PROFESSION 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Feb.  19,  Vancouver 
(CP)  Automation  is  reaching  just  about  every- 
where. 

Remember  the  surveyors  with  their  transit  and 
tape? 

B.  C.  Hydro  and  Power  Authority  now  is  using 
something  else  —  a  conglomeration  of  instruments 
that  include  a  tellurometer,  a  psychrometer,  a 
barometer  and  an  electronic  brain. 

The  tellurometer,  based  on  the  principle  of 
radar,  measures  distances  by  sending  a  signal  from 
a  master  station  to  a  remote  station.  At  the  same 
time,  the  psychrometer  measures  temperature  and 
humidity,  the  barometer  measures  pressure  and  the 
electronic  brain  digests  and  correlates  the  findings. 

B.  C.  Hydro  says  the  new  system  does  the  job 
in  one-fifth  the  time  it  took  a  tape-and-transit  crew. 

AUTOMATED  TEACHING 

Toledo,  Ohio  —  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  is 
using  an  automated  teaching  system  to  assure  uni- 
form quality  control  throughout  its  plants  here  and 
abroad. 

The  Lectron  Audio  Vision  System  provides 
standardized  teaching  procedures  for  training  the 
company's  spark  plug  inspectors  and  thereby  elim- 
inate variations  in  inspection  techniques.  Trainees 
are  presented  with  controlled  information  in  a  sim- 
ulated inspection  situation  on  the  basic  spark  plug 
defects  to  be  found.  They  must  then  either  totally 
reject  the  plug  or  classify  it  as  reparable.  The  ma- 
chine tells  them  if  the  decision  was  right,  allowing 
them  to  correct  a  wrong  answer  and  understand 
their  error. 

Over  200  slides  are  used  to  point  out  nomen- 
clature and  techniques,  and  to  evaluate  the  trainee's 
progress. 

— Purchasing  Week,  Jan.  24 


CAPITALIZING  ON  ACCIDENTS 

Chicago  (AP) — Accidents,  the  nation's  fourth- 
ranking  killer,  claimed  100,500  victims  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  About  10  million  persons 
suffered  injuries  disabling  beyond  the  day  of  the 
accident.  Of  these,  370,000  suffered  some  degree 
of  permanent  injury  ranging  from  partial  loss  of 
the  use  of  a  finger  to  blindness  or  complete 
crippling. 

The  death  toll  was  3  per  cent  higher  than  the 
97,139  fatalities  in  1962.  It  boosted  the  death  rate 
to  53.3  fatalities  per  100,000  population  from  52.2 
a  year  earlier. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  which  released 
the  figures  Friday,  estimated  the  cost  of  accidents 
in  1963  at  $16.3  billion.  This  includes  wage  losses, 
medical  expenses,  overhead  costs  of  insurance, 
property  damage  in  motor  vehicle  accidents,  prop- 
erty loss  in  fires  and  direct  costs  of  work  accidents. 
— Long  Beach  Independent,  Feb.  22 

MORE  CARS  FOR  AN 

ALREADY   OVERLOADED   HIGHWAY 

Detroit  —  New  car  inventories,  in  dealers 
stocks  and  on  the  way  to  them,  continued  to  climb 
in  mid-January.  On  Jan.  21  the  stock-pile  was 
1,050,000  American-made  cars,  up  from  904,000 
on  Jan.  21,  1963.  The  inventory  has  climbed  near- 
ly 100,000  units  from  Jan.  1,  when  it  was  952,000 
cars. 

The  inventory  was  equal  to  a  51-day  supply  at 
the  mid-January  car  selling  rate.  A  year  earlier  the 
stock-pile  equaled  a  45-day  supply  at  the  selling 
pace  then. . .  . 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27 

ANOTHER   DAM   ON  THE  WAY 

Outlook,  Sask.  —  A  hectic  53  minutes  Friday 
brought  the  murky  eddying  South  Saskatchewan 
River  under  man's  control  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  completion  of  the  $96,000,000  dam  in  the 
heart  of  the  driest  part  of  the  province. 

Since  1959,  contractors  have  been  squeezing 
the  1,000  ft.  channel  and  this  winter,  the  channel 
was  reduced  to  70  feet  in  width.  Twelve  bulldozers 
—  six  on  each  side  —  began  shunting  6,000  yards 
into  the  gaping  opening.  At  1:25  p.m.  (CST),  the 
last  trickle  of  water  flowed  through  the  opening 
and  the  earthmovers  began  strengthening  the 
barrier. 

The  dam  is  150  miles  northwest  of  Regina. 
— Edmonton  Journal,  Feb.  13 
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GO  HOME 

Cairo  —  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  is- 
sued a  decree  Tuesday  night  nationalizing  the  Shell 
and  Anglo-Egyptian  Oilfields  companies,  the  Mid- 
dle East  news  agency  announced. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Mar.  25 

SOUTH   KOREANS  WANT  UNITY 

Rarely  spoken  about  but  very  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  27  million  people  of  South  Korea  to- 
day is  the  question  of  reunification  with  their  11.5 
million  brethren  in  communist  North  Korea. 

The  two  Koreas  share  one  language,  one  cul- 
ture, one  history.  Economically  they  not  only  are 
complementary  but  vital  to  each  other's  progress; 
the  communist  North  has  the  factories,  the  mineral 
resources,  the  hydroelectric  power  and  too  few 
people,  while  the  non-communist  South  has  the  rice 
paddies  and  too  many  people. 

Separated,  they  require  heavy  subsidizing  — 
by  the  United  States  in  the  South;  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  communist  China  in  the  North. 

For  the  people  of  South  Korea  it  is  not  only  a 
feeling  of  nationalism  and  history,  it  is  a  feeling  of 
family  ties  with  the  parents,  children,  brothers  and 
sisters  they  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  since 
the  1950  Korean  war. 

The  communist  North  has  put  out  many  over- 
tures. What  checks  the  people  in  the  South  is  the 
fear  that  they  would  be  swallowed  up  by  a  regime 
which  already  gave  them  a  strong  dose  of  com- 
munist occupation  when  their  capital  of  Seoul  was 
twice  seized  during  the  war. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  April  6 

MEXICO,    NO    HAVEN    FOR    "RUNAWAY"    FIRMS 

Federated  News,  Mar.  14  —  American  indus- 
trial firms  in  Mexico  which  fought  negotiation  of 
profit-sharing  clauses  in  U.  S.  union  contracts  were 
handed  a  jolt  by  Mexican  President  Adolfo  Ma- 
teos.  Companies  that  ran  away  from  the  U.  S.  to 
escape  unions  and  profit-sharing  received  a  greater 
shock. 

President  Mateos  announced  that  starting  in 
May  about  80  per  cent  of  all  foreign  firms  oper- 
ating in  Mexico  will  be  required  to  share  profits 
with  their  workers.  In  fact,  they  will  have  to  set 
aside  20  per  cent  of  the  profits  for  division  among 
employees.  Most  upsetting  of  all,  the  first  profit- 
sharing  will  be  based  on  1963  net  incomes,  the 
highest  in  history. 


GIGANTIC  WATER  PLAN  PROPOSED 

Washington  (CP)  —  A  gigantic  water  and 
power  proposal  is  to  be  studied  by  a  U.  S.  Senate 
subcommittee  seeking  ways  of  diverting  water  to 
parched  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  would  create  4,000,000  new  jobs, 
give  Canada  a  new  water  route  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  boost  Niagara  Falls 
power  production  by  50  per  cent. 

"Unless  Arizona  gets  more  water,  it  will  wither 
and  die,"  Sen.  Frank  Moss,  Utah  Democrat,  said 
in  an  interview  Wednesday  as  he  gave  the  basic 
ideas  behind  the  unprecedented  water  diversion 
plan. 

It  would  require  outlays  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  during  a  thirty  year  period.  This  money 
would  be  regained  through  the  sale  of  water  and 
power. 

An  equivalent  $100,000,000  also  would  be 
spent  on  facilities  to  put  the  new  water  supplies 
to  use  —  creating  a  vast  new  capital  market  for 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  manpower  and  supplies. 

Devised  by  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.,  a  Los  An- 
geles engineering  firm,  the  proposal  envisages  the 
collection  of  surplus  water  from  the  Yukon,  Peace, 
Columbia,  Fraser  and  Athabasca  rivers  and  redis- 
tributing them  to  the  parched  areas  through  a  sys- 
tem of  reservoirs,  canals,  tunnels  and  rivers.  One 
long  huge  Rocky  Mountain  trench  would  be  500 
miles  long. 

The  estimated  costs,  described  by  the  firm  as 
"very  preliminary,"  would  include  digging  a  new 
ship  waterway  to  connect  Vancouver  to  the  Great 
Lakes  at  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior,  reducing  the 
need  for  many  Canadian  ships  to  use  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  increased  water  flow  through  the  lakes 
would  boost  Niagara  power  by  50  per  cent. 

More  trenches,  channels  and  reservoirs  would 
tske  water  down  from  the  northern  areas  to  the 
U.  S.  and  Mexico,  helping  all  three  countries  meet 
water,  power  and  irrigation  needs. 

A  federal  reclamation  bureau  official,  asked 
whether  the  U.  S.  government  would  consider  such 
a  project  feasible,  replied  that  it  might,  but  sug- 
gested the  Parsons  company  project  may  be  more 
smoke-screen  than  reality.  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  are  fighting  over  division  of  the  Colorado 
River  water  and  the  proposal  may  be  a  California 
threat  to  force  Arizona  into  some  form  of  compro- 
mise. 

"This  huge  project  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility,"  said  Moss,  who  maintains  that  the  en- 
gineering  firm   held   preliminary   talks  with  uni- 
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dentified  Canadians  on  the  Prairies  and  West  Coast 
and  found  them  "highly  interested"  in  the  diver- 
sion plan. .  .  . 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Apr.  9 

(Since  nearly  thirty  years  ago  Technocracy 
proposed  a  much  more  comprehensive  plan  and 
leaflets  on  "A  Continental  Hydrology"  outlining 
the  plan  in  some  detail  are  currently  available 
from  any  section  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  such  an  original  idea.  However,  if 
attempted  in  a  Price  System  it  would  probably  be 
emasculated   as   was   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway.) 

TOO    BIG   A    BITE    FOR   THE 
PRICE  SYSTEM  TO  CHEW 

Washington  —  Administration  hopes  to  de- 
velop a  commercial  supersonic  airliner  within  a 
'"private  enterprise"  framework  have  been  dashed 
by  the  aircraft  industry. 

Manufacturers  of  airframes  and  engines  have 
informed  the  government,  in  competitive  bids  that 
are  still  secret,  that  they  cannot  meet  the  risk-shar- 
ing minimums  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
said  would  have  to  be  met  if  the  program  could  go 
forward.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Kennedy  formula  was  based  on  a  cost 
estimate  of  $1  billion  to  develop  an  aeroplane  to 
fly  more  than  4,000  miles  at  two  to  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  Congress  was  to  advance  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  with  the  manufacturers  paying 
out  the  remaining  $250  million.  .  .  . 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Feb.  11 

U.  S.  PROFESSOR  FINDS  PAIN   KILLER 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (AP)  -  -  Marshal  D.  Gates,  a 
chemistry  professor  here,  reports  he  has  discovered 
a  compound  40  times  more  powerful  than  mor- 
phine and  probably  non-habit  forming. 

The  University  of  Rochester  said  more  testing 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  compound,  tentatively 
named  Cyclorphan. 

A  dose  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  standard 
dose  of  morphine  will  have  the  same  pain-killing 
effects,  he  said. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Mar.  16 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products,  with  a  total  of 
sixty  million  acres  of  our  farm  production  being 
shipped  abroad.  About  $5.1  billion  in  farm  prod- 
ucts was  exported  in  1962. 

—Everett  Daily  Herald,  Feb.  24 


AUTOMATED  SHIPS 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  has  ordered  eight 
new  ships  from  Avondale  Shipyards  to  be  equipped 
with  centralized  engine  room  control  systems  de- 
veloped by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

The  automated  engine  room  controls  will  cut 
the  size  of  crews  on  the  ships  by  30%. 

The  ships  are  20-knot,  13,694-ton  vessels.  The 
keel  of  the  first  will  be  laid  in  New  Orleans  this 
week. 

Shipping  sources  indicated  that  the  Lykes  an- 
nouncement was  the  first  of  a  number  to  come  for 
adopting  shipboard  automation  devices.  United 
States  Lines,  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  and  Pru- 
dential Lines  also  are  reported  planning  to  adopt 
similar  devices  on  about  20  new  vessels. 

Lykes  reported  that  the  crew  reduction  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  unions  involved. 

One  result  in  the  reduced  crews  will  be  smaller 
U.  S.  subsidies  to  the  American  companies  which 
allow  them  to  compete  with  lower  cost  foreign 
competition. 

— Purchasing  Week,  Jan.  13 

RUSSIA  HOSPITALIZES  FEWER 
MENTAL  CASES  THAN   UNITED  STATES 

New  York  —  About  half  of  the  hospital  bed> 
in  the  United  States  are  occupied  by  mental  pa- 
tients, but  in  the  Soviet  Union  only  about  10  per 
cent   are.   In   Russia   out-patient  care   is  stressed. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  with  30  million  more  people, 
has  less  than  200,000  more  hospital  beds,  the  Newr 
York  Academy  of  Science  reports. 

— Seattle  Times,  Mar.  16 

Olympia  (UP)  —  Fewer  names  on  jobless  pay 
rolls.  State  compensation  rolls  contained  762  few- 
ei  names  during  the  week  that  ended  March  7  than 
they  had  the  previous  week,  the  State  Employment 
Security  Department  said. 

But  the  agency  said  the  reduction  was  'due  en- 
tirely to  the  dropping  from  the  insured  jobless 
account  of  those  claimants  who  exhausted  their  en- 
titlement a  week  earlier.' 

A  total  of  58,395  persons  filed  claims  for  un- 
employment compensation  during  the  week.  That 
was  7,285  more  than  filed  claims  during  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1963. 

— The  Everett  Daily  Herald,  Mar.  19 
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EXCERPTS   FROM   A  SPEECH   BY 

AL   HAYES,  PRESIDENT   OF  I.  A.   M.: 

'The  Bible  tells  us  that  "if  a  man  will  not  work, 
let  him  not  eat."  This  is  because  from  biblical 
times,  throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  the  chief 
problem  that  faced  humanity  has  been  economic 
scarcity.  Quite  simply,  there  never  has  been  enough 
to  go  around. 

'Out  of  this  scarcity  have  grown  our  traditional 
axioms,  folk-sayings  and  economic  rules  about 
thrift,  frugality,  hard  work  and  rugged  individ- 
ualism. 

'But  what  relevance  do  these  rules  have  to  a 
man  who  wants  to  work  but  cannot  find  it?  Can 
we  say  to  a  man  who  has  been  automated  out  of  his 
job,  if  you  don't  work,  you  will  not  eat?  If  so,  we 
will  be  condemning  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  cer- 
tain starvation. 

'In  view  of  our  fast-changing  technology,  we 
most  certainly  must  replace  traditional  moral  val- 
ues based  on  scarcity  with  more  contemporary 
moral  values  based  on  abundance.  For  so  long  as 
we  attempt  to  apply  the  truisms  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  to  the  technology  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
we  will  continue  to  witness  the  cruel  paradox  of 
plowed-under  fields  in  the  midst  of  hunger,  of 
boarded-up  factories  in  the  midst  of  want.   .   .   .' 

— Federated  News,  April  4 

MORE    INDUSTRY    MOVES   TO   FOREIGN   SHORES 

Purchasing  Week,  Dec.  30,  1963,  Detroit  — 
Burroughs  Corp.  last  week  announced  a  major  re- 
organization of  its  manufacturing  and  engineering 
divisions  designed  to  cut  production  costs  and  em- 
phasize sales  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. As  part  of  the  move,  Burroughs  said  it 
would  stop  making  adding  machines  in  the  U.  S., 
transferring  this  production  to  plants  in  Scotland, 
France  and  Brazil  that  will  supply  the  U.  S. 
market. 

(Big  Business  in  its  quest  for  profits  recognizes 
no  boundaries  and  owes  no  fealty  to  any  nation.) 

SHIP  BUILDING 

Edmonton  Journal,  Jan.  23,  London  (Reuters) 
—  Japan  emerged  as  the  world's  leading  ship- 
building country  during  1963  says  Lloyds  Regis- 
ter ship  building  returns. 

Output,  measured  in  gross  tonnage  launched, 
was  Japan  2,374,000,  West  Germany  979,000, 
Britain  938,000,  and  Sweden  867,000  tons. 


Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Gerald  L.  Phil- 
lippe,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General  Electric 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute: 

.  .  .  The  energy  of  a  man  working  a  whole  year, 
on  an  eight  hour  shift,  is  equivalent  to  67  kilowatts 
of  electricity.  This  means  (the  textile)  industry's 
15  billion  kilowatts  of  electricity  are  the  energy 
equivalent  of  224,000,000  men  —  about  triple  the 
entire  labor  force  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

These  astonishing  figures  demonstrate  how 
much  modern  industry  now  depends  on  automa- 
tion and  electrification  for  its  productivity.  To 
those  who  cry  that  automation  and  mechanization 
and  electrification  mean  loss  of  jobs,  let  them  pon- 
der what  this  means.  Without  constantly  improving 
machines,  I  submit  that: 

1.  Jobs  would  be  plentiful  perhaps  — ■  but 
arduous,  boring,  and  extremely  low-pay- 
ing. 

2.  Industry  could  not  possibly  produce  what 
U.  S.  customers  require  —  not  in  quantity, 
not  in  quality,  and  not  at  a  price  that  peo- 
ple will  pay. 

3.  Competitively,  America  would  disappear 
from  the  world  scene. 

.  .  .  While  we  have  been  focusing  national  ef- 
fort on  beating  the  Russians  to  the  moon,  the  Japa- 
nese and  West  Europeans  have  beaten  a  path  to  the 
back  door,  selling  radios,  cameras,  electronic  com- 
ponents —  and  (of  course)  textiles.  .  .  . 

Washington  (UP)  —  The  Interior  Department 
reports  that  1963  was  the  best  year  for  bituminous 
coal  production  since  1956.  It  said  soft  coal  out- 
put had  increased  from  422  million  tons  to  452 
million  tons  since  1957. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald,  Dec.  31 

(The  people  in  Appalachia  don't  seem  to  profit 
from  the  increase.) 

Bale-An-Acre  Cotton,  a  long  sought  goal,  be- 
comes a  reality.  The  national  average  yield  last 
year  climbed  to  a  record  524  pounds  per  acre,  67 
pounds  more  than  in  1962,  and  exceeding  the  mile- 
stone 500-pound  bale  size  for  the  first  time.  Plan- 
tation owners  needed  more  than  four  acres  to  pro- 
duce a  bale  when  record  keeping  was  started  97 
years  ago.  Good  weather,  increased  efficiency  and 
only  slight  weevil  damage  helped  1963's  yield. 
— Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  17 
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MORE  GRATUITOUS  ADVICE 
TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  Feb.  27  Winnepeg 
(CP)  Dr.  F.  C.  Kronkite  of  Saskatoon  Wednesday 
advised  Manitobans  who  lose  their  job  through 
automation  to  seek  work  in  another  province. 

Chairman  of  the  Prairie  Employment  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  Kronkite  was  speaking  in  an  interview. 
"My  advice  is  that  those  people  who  lose  their  jobs 
to  automation  should  move  to  other  provinces  if 
they  can't  get  another  job  in  their  own  province. 

"They  can  always  return  to  Manitoba  when 
new  industries  come  here." 

Dr.  Kronkite  said  he  would  never  advocate 
throwing  away  a  computer  "just  to  give  people 
work." 

It  would  be  better  to  keep  the  computer  and  use 
it  to  give  workers  a  shorter  work  week.  .  .  . 

(The  unemployed  from  Manitoba  could  move 
to  Saskatchewan  and  then  those  displaced  in  Sas- 
katchewan could  go  to  Manitoba  and  so  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  provinces.  Their  time  would  be  occupied 
and  look  at  all  the  business  created  for  the  trans- 
portation companies.) 

BITE  FROM  TAXES  SHOWS  BIG  GAIN 

Long  Beach  Independent,  New  York  (LP)  — 
State  and  local  taxes  in  1962  averaged  $223  for 
each  person  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of 
more  than  66  per  cent  since  1953,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

TALENT  WASTE 

A  trend  toward  making  administrators  out  of 
scientists  has  been  detected  at  the  Lniversity  of 
Alberta  by  a  Harvard  biologist. 

Dr.  Keith  R.  Porter  said  in  Edmonton  Wednes- 
day many  of  the  older,  larger  universities  are  forc- 
ing top  scientists  to  do  administrative  work. 

"A   scientist   is  like   an   artist,"   he   said.   "He 

doesn't  want  to  attend  committee  meetings,   plan 

expansion  of  buildings  or  answer  telephones.    He 

needs  time  to  think  .  .  .  time  to  do  his  work."  .  .  . 

— Edmonton  Journal,  April  2 

VINDICATION   OF  RACHEL  CARLSON'S 
'SILENT  SPRING" 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  23  —  Wash- 
ington —  Dead  fish  by  the  millions.  Louisians 
along  the  bayous  and  levies  of  the  lower  Missis- 


sippi and  Atchafalaya  basins  last  winter  could  see 
the  bloated  bodies  of  catfish,  menhadden  and 
speckled  white  trout  on  the  banks  and  floating  on 
the  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Tugboat 
captains  said  the  strange  fish  kill  had  spread  up 
the  river  as  far  as  St.  Louis.  The  kill  even  spread 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ducks  were  dead.  There 
are  reports  that  the  higher  orders  of  water  life  — 
turtles,  porpoises  and  whales  had  been  found  dead, 
but  these  were  never  confirmed. 

The  great  fish  kills  were  almost  expected  as 
the  fall  turned  to  winter  and  "Old  Man  River," 
completing  another  year  in  its  eternal  wandering, 
slowed  and  grew  shallower.  Rivermen  had  watched 
the  same  phenomena  in  1960,  1961  and  1962. 

What  had  brought  the  great  silence  to  the 
waters  of  the  river?  In  the  first  3  years  —  while 
Rachel  Carlson's  book,  "The  Silent  Spring"  was 
sparking  fervent  debate  in  the  Nation  —  Louisana 
health  and  wild  life  authorities  investigated. 

They  looked  for  some  strange  spillage  into  the 
river  —  the  introduction  of  a  poison  accidentally 
—  and  found  none. 

They  looked  for  pollution  of  raw  sewage  and 
found  nothing  more  than  normal. 

They  looked  for  a  change  in  temperatures  and 
found  none. 

They  looked  for  a  bacterial  and  viral  disease 
affecting  die  fish  and  found  none.  This  year,  they 
bulked  for  botulism  after  the  Great  Lakes  white- 
fish  scare  but  found  none. 

They  even  considered  pesticides  but  tests  found 
none  of  the  toxic  bug  killers  in  the  water,  the 
Mississippi  mud  or  the  fish,  but  that  was  3  years 
ago  and  since  then,  chemists  have  grown  more 
sophisticated  in  the  way  of  finding  organic  sub- 
stances. 

Three  years  ago,  trace  amounts  of  pesticides 
were  measured  in  parts  per  million.  Now  they  can 
be  found  if  their  quantities  are  in  parts  per  trillion; 
in  other  words,  scientists  have  increased  their  abil- 
ities to  measure  pesticides  a  million  fold. 

That  fact  is  important  in  considering  the  Mis- 
sissippi fish  kills.  Public  Health  Service's  Division 
of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  was  called  upon  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Last  week,  the  commission  found  there  was 
enough  pesticide  endrin  in  the  blood  of  the  dead 
fish  to  kill  them.  In  addition,  the  scientists  estab- 
lished that  the  pesticide  dieldrin  in  the  fish  as  well 
as  DDT,  DDE  another  pesticide  and  two  unidenti- 
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fied  compounds  that  are  probably  products  of  the 
pesticide's  action  within  the  fish. 

Using  newly  developed  analytical  methods,  the 
scientists  found  almost  unbelievably  small  amounts 
of  pesticides  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
Then  they  took  samples  of  dead  and  dying  fish, 
froze  them  and  shipped  them  to  the  Public  Health 
Service's  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cin- 
cinnati. At  the  laboratory,  they  found  that  fish 
took  the  pesticides  in,  but  did  not  excrete  them. 
Concentrations  of  the  chemical  built  up  one  thou- 
sand fold  compared  with  the  amounts  in  the  water 
the  fish  came  from. 

In  further  tests,  scientists  took  uncontaminated 
fish  and  fed  them  endrin.  It  took  far  less  to  kill 
them  than  they  found  in  the  dead  Mississippi  cat- 
fish. 

"How  does  Rachael  Carlson  look  now?"  a  re- 
porter asked  a  group  of  Public  Health  officials 
and  scientists  last  week. 

"She  looks  pretty  good,"  one  answered,  still 
stunned  by  the  unbelievably  small  quantities  of 
pesticides  that  got  into  the  water.  Dr.  Leon  Wein- 
berger, chief  of  the  water  pollution  division's 
branch  of  applied  science,  is  not  ready  to  say  yet 
that  endrin  or  dieldrin  killed  the  fish.  There  could 
be  more  to  it  than  that,  though  everything  points 
in  that  direction. 

"This  is  just  the  beginning  of  our  investiga- 
tion, not  the  end,"  he  said.  "There  are  lots  of  un- 
answered questions." 

A  carefully  worded  press  release  from  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  says:  "Some  trace  quantities  of 
organic  chemicals  (such  as  pesticides)  are  normal- 
ly present  in  drinking  water  supplies;  levels  found 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  basin  do  not  present  any 
immediate  health  problems." 

The  key  word  in  that  committee  written  state- 
ment is  "immediate."  The  people  of  New  Orleans 
can  drink  Mississippi  River  water  today,  which 
contains  some  endrin.  It  won't  kill  them,  but  Dr. 
Weinberger  and  his  colleagues  are  frankly  wor- 
ried about  the  future. 

They  want  to  establish  whether  the  Mississippi 
—  definitely  unsafe  for  fish  —  is  safe  for  other 
uses  such  as  drinking  water,  irrigation,  recreational 
or  commercial  use.  The  fact  is  that  catfish  —  the 
bottom  feeding  species  that  sucks  food  out  of  the 
river  silt  and  is  the  fish  most  affected  —  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  diet  in  the  gulf  coast  region. 

"We  are  all  concerned  about  people  eating 
fish,"  James  B.  Coulter,  an  official  in  the  division, 
said. 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  also  con- 
cerned —  and  not  only  about  catfish.  Clams  and 
other  shellfish  on  the  river  bottom  have  been  tested 
and  the  pesticides  have  been  found.  The  FDA  has 
previously  ruled  that  no  food  can  be  marketed 
with  any  amount  at  all  of  endrin,  but  that  was  prior 
to  new  testing  techniques  that  allow  detection  of 
far  smaller  quantities. 

The  FDA  is  now  investigating  to  determine 
whether  any  action  should  be  taken.  Possibilities 
include  a  ban  on  the  use  of  endrin,  regulation  of 
its  use,  or  a  ban  on  any  foods  containing  it.  Such 
actions  would,  of  course,  have  far  reaching  reper- 
cussions   in   the    fishing   and   farming   industries. 

There  are  still  unanswered  questions,  for 
example: 

Where  did  the  pesticides  come  from? 

Suggested  answer:  The  Mississippi  drains  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  farm  land  in  the  United  States. 
The  pesticides  are  widely  used  in  controlling  men- 
aces to  grains.  Some  find  their  way  into  the  river 
by  simply  washing  off  the  land  in  a  rain.  Others 
are  dumped  in  by  careless  airplane  spraying  op- 
erations, and  still  others  when  farmers  wash  out 
pesticide  containers  for  reuse  and  let  the  water 
run  out  sewage  systems  that  drain  into  the  river. 

Why  do  they  concentrate  on  the  river  bottom 
and  why  do  the  fish  only  die  in  the  winter? 

Suggested  answer:  It  could  be  that  in  the  win- 
ter, the  river  slows  down  and  the  pesticides  have 
more  chance  to  drop  to  the  bottom.  Or  maybe  it  is 
diffused  throughout  the  water  and  the  fish,  which 
concentrate  the  chemicals  in  their  fatty  tissues,  use 
up  more  fat  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter,  allowing 
the  pesticides  into  their  bloodstreams. 

What  are  the  dangers  to  humans?  The  scien- 
tists don't  know. 

Why  are  the  salt  water  fish  in  the  Gulf  — 
where  the  pesticide  concentrations  are  even  smaller 
—  dying? 

Suggested  answer:  Maybe  their  tolerance  to  the 
chemical  is  less  than  in  the  river  fish. 

"This  all  opens  up  a  new  dimension  in  water 
pollution  research,"  Dr.  Weinberger  said.  "It 
won't  be  all  right  to  put  all  the  blame  on  endrin 
and  take  endrin  off  the  market.  Because  it  will 
happen  again  with  another  chemical  and  another." 

As  man  tampers  with  his  environment  more 
and  more,  the  desperate  need  for  some  basic  under- 
standing of  the  scientific  principles  involved  be- 
comes ever  more  apparent.  That's  the  real  lesson 
"Old  Man  River's"  dead  fish  brought  home  in 
earnest.  — Stephen  H.  Loory 
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QUESTION    BOX 


Would  it  be  easier  to  put  a  Technate  program 
into  effect  in  a  socialist  country  where  production 
is  used  for  all  of  its  citizens?  M.E.D. 

The  putting  of  technological  control  into  effect 
in  any  country  does  not  depend  upon  the  state  of 
its  political  ideology,  but  upon  the  state  of  its  tech- 
nological development.  Obviously,  you  cannot  put 
technological  principles  into  effect  in  any  country 
where  there  is  little  or  no  technology.  In  indus- 
trially backward  areas,  political,  business  and  ec- 
clesiastical methods  of  social  control  are  used. 
Technological  control  is  a  technical  and  measur- 
able method  of  operating  a  social  system.  When 
an  area  is  gifted  with  sufficient  resources  and  at- 
tains a  degree  of  technological  development  mak- 
ing possible  the  production  of  an  abundance,  then 
technological  control  becomes  practical  and  not 
until  then.  So  far,  only  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent has  reached  that  state. 


Will  the  aiming  election  make  any  difference 
in  the  final  outcome  of  the  Price  System'.'' 

Very  little,  if  any.  The  physical  trends  oper- 
ating in  America  which  are  rendering  the  Price 
System  invalid  are  technological,  not  political.  The 
day  when  political  methods  can  solve  social  prob- 
lems is  past.  It  has  long  been  necessary  for  politi- 
cians to  call  in  technicians  for  consultation.  Social 


problems  are  technical  problems.  Politicians,  of 
course,  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  at  all  times.  To  that  extent  their  function  is 
to  sabotage  the  future  of  America  as  a  whole  for 
the  sake  of  pressure  groups  here  and  now.  They 
have  always  performed  that  way  and  we  can  ex- 
pect them  to  continue  in  that  role. 


Why  doesn't  Technocracy  advocate  use  of  the 
so-called  'emotional  appeal'  in  its  meetings? 

Technocracy  meetings  are  never  held  to  enter- 
tain the  public.  Technocracy  seeks  to  educate.  The 
main  purpose  of  Technocracy's  meetings  is  to  ob- 
tain capable,  new  members  to  help  build  the  New 

Vmerica.  This  purpose  requires  a  type  of  citizen 
who  has  been  convinced  by  the  unvarnished  facts. 

The  emotional  appeal  would  defeat  this  purpose, 
as  it  would  attract  an  unstable  element  of  function- 
al incompetents  into  the  organization.  Back  behind 
it  all  i-  the  primary  fact  that  America's  social  prob- 
lem today  is  neither  a  political,  moral  or  emotional 
problem.  It  is  a  technical  problem.  To  get  this  idea 
over  to  an  audience  it  is  necessary  that  major  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  the  social  implications  of  the 
impact  of  technology  and  energy.  A  sober,  relent- 
less  presentation  of  valid  reasoning  from  unassail- 
able facts,  avoiding  both  the  academic  and  emo- 
tional approach,  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  form  of  address. 


World  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of  only  1  per 
cent  a  year.  Now  the  annual  rate  is  over  2  per  cent 
a  year  —  on  a  much  bigger  base. 

Here  is  another  way  of  putting  it:  in  the  thirty 
years  from  1890  to  1920,  the  number  of  people  in 
the  world  increased  at  an  average  of  10  million 
per  year.  And  in  the  1940's  the  increase  was  26 
million  each  year.  But  in  the  1950's  it  almost 
doubled  to  51  million  per  year.  No  wonder  world 


consumption  of  wheat  increased  200  million  bush- 
els per  year  in  the  1950's. 

— Congressional  Record,  Mar.  6th 
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STAMPEDING    to    DISASTER 


Human  beings  do  not  have  to  behave  like  lemmings  or  like  sheep.  They  are 
capable  of  rational  decisions  and  action  except  when  possessed  with  panic 
or  frenzy. 


In  Scandinavia  lives  a  mouse-like  creature 
known  as  the  lemming.  Lemmings  live  in  the 
highlands,  where  they  multiply  rapidly  and,  in 
spite  of  numerous  predators  feeding  on  them, 
their  numbers  occasionally  exceed  the  food  supply 
available  to  them.  Then  they  start  on  a  migration, 
many  thousands  of  them  swarming  overland,  eat- 
ing, breeding,  and  reproducing  as  they  go.  They 
appear  to  be  driven  by  an  internal  frenzy  to  keep 
moving,  move  ever  downward  to  the  sea.  And 
when  they  reach  the  sea,  they  still  continue  to 
move  onward,  swimming  out  to  sea  until  they  be- 
come exhausted  and  drown.  In  the  meantime,  the 
population  in  the  highlands  is  again  building  up, 
'preparing'  for  the  next  migration  down  to  the  sea. 

On  this  Continent,  there  are  a  number  of  rec- 
ords of  migratory  flocks  of  songbirds  encounter- 
ing blizzards  as  they  move  northward  in  the  spring. 
The  birds  seem  unable  to  adapt  to  the  unexpected, 
but  appear  to  be  driven  by  an  internal  'momen- 
tum' which  compels  them  to  keep  going  forward; 
and,  on  occasion,  their  little  frozen  bodies  are 
found  littering  the  ground  by  the  thousands. 

We  have  all  become  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  cattle  stampedes  through  viewing 
Hollywood  Westerns,  wherein  herds  of  cattle  be- 
come panick  and  start  off  in  a  frenzied  gallop 
until  they  become  utterly  exhausted  or  are  stopped 
by  some  impediment.  .  .  .  There  are  accounts  of 
sheep  stampeding  over  cliffs,  in  which  whole 
flocks  destroy  themselves.  .  .  .  The  same  sort  of 
thing  is  reported  as  occuring  among  elephants 
and  various  other  wild  animals  —  whole  herds 
stampeding  in  a  frenzy  until  they  can  go  no  further, 
or  until  they  are  overcome  by  disaster. 


The  book  'Kon-Tiki'  tells  of  fish  in  the  open 
sea  behaving  in  a  frenzied  manner  on  occasion. 
.  .  .  Such  mass  frenzies  are  frequent  in  the  insect 
world,  of  which  the  swarming  of  the  army  ants 
ol  tropical  America  is  a  classic  example;  where 
the  ants  from  a  colony  march  outward  in  close 
formation,  traveling  for  several  hundred  yards, 
eating  all  forms  of  animal  life  that  happens  to 
be  in  their  path.* 

Before   We   Sneer 

Before  we  begin  to  sneer  at  the  imbecillic  be- 
havior of  the  'lower'  animals,  however,  let  us  take 
a  close  look  at  that  highest  of  all  animal  creations, 
the  human  being.  We  find  that  man  is  no  more 
immune  to  mass  frenzies  than  are  other  animals, 
although  he  is  sometimes  more  ingenious  in  his 
expressions  of  them.  We  are  all  familiar  with  cer- 
tain examples,  among  them:  Panics  resulting  from 
a  fire  in  a  crowded  building  or  an  explosion  in  the 
street;  the  vicious  frenzy  of  lynch  mobs  going  forth 
to  kill,  mutilate,  and  desecrate  some  poor  fellow 
human. 

When  humans  congregate  into  impassioned 
mobs,  they  usually  seek  to  commit  some  act  of 
violent  destruction;  very  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they 
set  out  on  a  constructive  mission.    Such  behavior 


"These  ants  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  purely 
fictional  creatures  depicted  in  the  Hollywood  film,  'The 
Naked  Jungle,'  although  army  ants  were  used  in  making 
the  photographs.  Among  the  discrepancies  are  these: 
Army  ants  do  not  eat  vegetation;  many  colonies  do  not 
join  together  in  a  gigantic  swarm;  they  do  not  march 
for  miles. 
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reaches  its  zenith  of  fury  when  mobs  get  together 
to  wreak  havoc  on  some  particular  group  or  fac- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  population,  as  in  the 
case  of  race  riots  or  religious  pogroms.  Battles 
between  organized  labor  and  the  'respectable'  ele- 
ments of  the  community  have  been  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Of  greater  extent  and  viciousness  are  numer- 
ous examples  from  the  records  of  marauding 
armies;  for  instance,  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders,  or  the  rape  of 
Nanking  by  the  Japanese.  History  is  replete  with 
such  examples  from  the  centuries  and  from  around 
the  world.  The  biblical  history  of  the  Palestinian 
wars  is  as  fine  a  collection  of  such  orgies  as  you 
can  find  anywhere. 

World-Wide   Tension 

Among  the  least  rational  of  mans  conflicts 
have  been  those  between  competitive  religious 
sects.  Such  frenetic  conflicts  have  occurred  be- 
tween Christians  and  Pagans;  between  Moham- 
medans and  Christians;  between  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans; between  Orthodox  Catholics  and  Ro- 
man Catholics;  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  between  Israelites  and  Philistines;  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews.  History  has  revealed 
that  whenever  a  religious  cult  achieves  political 
and  military  power,  it  sets  out  on  an  impassioned 
mission  to  annihilate  the  followers  of  other  sects 
which  compete  with  it  for  men's  souls  and  tithes. 
The  religious  wars  of  history  make  the  wars  for 
mere  loot  and  territory  appear,  in  comparison, 
like  honorable  and  respectable  affairs. 

Most  examples  of  mass  frenzies  are  events  of 
the  moment,  being  outbreaks  of  sudden  passion 
over  some  incident  of  emotional  import.  But  there 
are  other  frenzies  which  are  not  of  the  moment, 
which  are  of  long-continuing  duration,  and  which 
have  been  simmering  away  in  the  emotions  of  men, 
often  for  generations,  waiting  for  the  time  when 
some  spark  shall  cause  an  explosion. 

Such  a  world-wide  tension  is  now  simmering 
between  the  so-called  white  races  and  colored 
races;  and  not  much  is  being  done  at  the  moment  to 
relieve  it,  especially  in  the  West.  We  note  a  local 
phase  of  it  in  the  United  States  between  the  Whites 
and  the  Negroes  (in  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
although  the  people  of  the  North  like  to  think  it 


is  strictly  a  Southern  phenomenon.)  In  certain 
smaller  sections  of  the  country,  the  tensions  are 
between  Mexicans  and  White  Americans,  or  be- 
tween mongolians  and  whites.  In  other  localities, 
the  tensions  are  based  on  lesser  degrees  of  biologi- 
cal distinction. 

However,  there  need  not  be  a  biological  dif- 
ference to  be  exploited  in  tensions  between  factions 
of  the  population.  Some  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
persistent  frenzies  have  developed  between  people 
ol  the  same  biological  stock;  for  example,  the 
English  versus  the  Scotch;  the  'Yankees'  versus 
the  'Rebels.' 

Evidently,  such  frenzies  can  develop  readily 
among  any  people  at  any  time,  given  some  incen- 
tive and  sufficient  incitement. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  historical  fren- 
zies in  Western  civilization  ivas  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Inquisition,  which  spread  throughout 
most  ol  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  was  of  long 
duration,  extremely  terroristic  in  its  approach  and 
exceedingly  cruel  in  its  application.  Its  victims 
were  numbered  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  (While 
dormant  in  its  worst  aspects,  the  Inquisition  still 
has  not  been  renounced  by  the  Vatican.) 

\mong  others,  more  recent,  examples  of  na- 
tional frenzies,  we  find  the  racial  purification  pro- 
gram of  fascist  Cermany  and  the  ideological  puri- 
fication program  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 

The   Greatest   Frenzy 

The  greatest  such  frenzy  of  the  present  day  is 
that  now  smoldering  between  the  ideologies  of 
communism  and  fascism;  the  former  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Moscow  and  the  latter  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Rome.  This  conflict  has  been  raging 
in  its  present  form  for  nearly  40  years;  and  now, 
the  world  is  divided  down  the  middle  on  this  is- 
sue. It  has  been  given  the  added  attraction  of 
"atheism  versus  religion,'  which  is  only  a  gimmick 
for  baiting  additional,  non-Catholic  recruits  into 
the  camp  of  fascism.  The  actual  basic  issue,  inso- 
far as  the  religious  aspect  is  concerned,  is  the  age- 
old  issue  of  Roman  Catholicism  versus  Orthodox 
Catholicism.  Through  incentives  and  devices  for- 
eign to  the  immediate  situation,  Protestant  and 
'democratic'  Britain  and  United  States  have  been 
drawn  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  fascism. 
(Actually  the  fascist  cause  was  embraced  by  the 
leaders  of  these  two  countries  before  World  War 
II;  but  due  to  the  tangle  of  diplomatic  double-talk 
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combined  with  economic  rivalaries,  these  countries 
inadvertently  found  themselves  nominally,  if  not 
whole-heartedly,  on  the  side  of  Russia  in  World 
War  II.)  Since  the  war  there  has  been  an  open 
and  active  alliance  between  Washington  and  Rome, 
with  London  tagging  along. 

One  of  the  greatest  national  frenzies  of  all 
times  is  that  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
— a  phase  of  the  Moscow-Rome  conflict.  It  has 
practically  reached  the  crescendo  of  a  hysteria. 
It  goes  under  the  name  of  McCarthyism,  although 
it  began  long  before  Joseph  McCarthy  became  an 
incidental  participant  in  it  and  is  still  continuing 
beyond  the  active  period  of  his  rampaging.  The 
American  public  was  not  drawn  fully  into  this 
frenzy  until  about  1947  when  President  Truman 
was  prevailed  upon  to  declare  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine (at  third  hand  following  prior  declaration 
of  the  same  doctrine  of  Pope  Pius  XII  and  Win- 
ston Churchill)  and  thus  gave  official  United 
States  sanction  to  the  Cold  War.  That  was  one  of 
the  Vatican's  greatest  victories  in  its  long  and  no- 
torious history  of  intrigue. 


An    Infectious   Scourge 

The  public  still  does  not  understand  what  the 
Cold  War  is  all  about  but  it  is  frightened,  jittery, 
and  worried.  The  American  people  are  not  quite 
ready  to  endorse  a  thermonuclear  war,  but  they 
probably  would  accept  it  if  the  national  leadership 
presented  it  to  them  as  a  fait  accompli  under  some 
excitable  circumstance.  The  public  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Korean  War,  but  did  not  op- 
pose it.  Many  Americans,  mostly  with  fascist  back- 
ground, were  ready  for  the  nation  to  go  to  war 
over  Hungary  November,  1956. 

McCarthyism  has  spread  as  an  infectious 
scourge  through  the  educational  system,  through 
the  labor  unions,  through  government  offices  and 
government-supported  industries;  it  is  corroding 
the  press,  the  radio,  television,  the  movies,  and 
the  entertainment  fields.  American  families  dare 
not  discuss  'controversial'  matters  in  their  own 
homes,  particularly  if  they  have  guests  present. 
McCarthyism  has  become  a  latter-day  form  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  feeds  on  terror  and  victims.  It  is  so 
desperate  for  new  victims  that  the  inquisitors  are 
ready  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  anyone  who 
fails  to  furnish  'names'  on  request. 


In  the  great  conflicts  which  beset  mankind,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  essentially  indif- 
ferent to  the  basic  causes  and  are  reluctantly  co- 
operative with  the  more  arduous  observances  of  the 
conflict.  It  requires  a  continuous  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda and  steady  incitement  on  the  part  of  a  few 
fanatical  proponents  of  the  conflict  to  keep  it  ac- 
tice.  Under  constant  propaganda,  the  apathetic 
public  will  accept  any  proposition  presented  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  although  they  be  neither  ac- 
curately informed  nor  enthusiastic  about  it.  Final- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  some  dramatic  stimulus 
(such  as  Pearl  Harbor)  and  special  exhortation  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders,  the  public  will  go  along 
with  the  'program',  even  to  their  deaths  —  like 
sheep  in  a  stampede  over  a  cliff,  or  like  lemmings 
on  a  migration  to  the  sea. 

The    Present   Mania 

If  they  are  left  alone,  the  great  majority  of 
people  will  refrain  from  active  participation  in 
the  mass  conflicts  of  their  day.  Even  in  the  south- 
ern United  States,  it  requires  special  agitation  to 
bring  the  cold  war  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
Whites  into  violence  in  spite  of  the  long  emotional 
conditioning  back  of  it.  Even  in  the  most  'patriotic' 
and  'righteous'  of  wars,  it  is  necessary  to  conscript 
the  men  who  do  the  fighting;  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
common  man  for  the  conflict  does  not  go  that  far 
without  considerable  'implementation.' 

During  the  period  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  there  was  no  particular  opposition  in  the 
United  States  against  socialism  and  communism. 
There  was  even  open  support  of  these  political 
ideologies  among  groups  of  students  on  the  uni- 
versity campuses.  Although  the  national  leader- 
ship remained  steadfast  in  its  hostile  attitude 
toward  Russia  following  the  Revolution  and  toward 
collectivism  in  general,  the  general  public  was 
indifferent.  It  was  even  possible  to  support  a  local 
cooperative  movement.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
indifference  toward  'radical'  ideas,  many  Ameri- 
cans innocently  attended  meetings  of  communist 
and  socialist  groups,  and  some  of  them  signed  up 
as  members  and  engaged  in  active  work  for  'the 
cause.'  It  is  now  evident  that  this  was  done  more 
as  a  daring  protest  against  the  depression  than 
anything  else.  Just  as  quickly,  most  of  them  turned 
their  attention  toward  the  fad  of  money-making 
and  became  conservative  when  the  wartime  environ- 
ment changed  in  that  direction. 
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A  major  sustained  frenzy  requires  certain  con- 
ditions if  it  is  to  remain  viable.  First,  there  must 
be  a  mania  for  something;  second,  there  must  be 
a  prevailing  fear  that  this  'something'  is  being 
threatened;  and,  third,  there  must  be  an  active  in- 
citement by  a  fanatical  minority.  The  mania  may- 
be religious,  economic,  racial,  political,  ideologi- 
cal, or  faddist.  If  all  six  can  be  combined  into  one 
super-mania,  so  much  the  better.  The  result  is  a 
tyrannical  repression  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and 
a  ''program  of  destruction  against  the  'dangerous 
elements.''  The  effect  on  the  area  is  a  narrow,  anx- 
ious reactionism  and  a  steady  sinking  into  a  cul- 
tural Dark  Age.  Nazi  Germany,  Franco  Spain,  and 
Lamaistic  Tibet  are  examples  of  what  we  mean. 

The  United  States  of  America,  under  McCar- 
thyism,  is  in  that  position  at  this  time.  The  general 
mania  is  for  a  social  complex  known  as  'The 
American  Way,'  which  embraces  as  some  of  its 
main  features  Free  Fnterprise  economy,  white 
supremacy,  Christianity,  a  two-party  political 
system,  pro-fascism,  and  bourgeois  Respectability 
for  a  favored  minority.  The  alleged  danger  to 
this  mania  is  'collectivism,  atheism,  and  material- 
ism,' all  personified  by  Russian  bolshevism.  The 
'dangerous  elements'  in  America  include  anyone 
who  has  ever  associated  with  a  'leftist'  idea,  par- 
ticularly Negroes,  Jews,  and  immigrant-. 

Toward   Certain    Destruction 


The  incitement  for  this  frenzy  is  being  furn- 
ished for  the  most  part  by  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archies, by  Big  Business,  by  super-patriotic  vet- 
el  ans  organizations,  and  by  the  State,  Defense, 
and  Justice  Departments.  The  covert  objective  is 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Russia  and  her 
satellites,  even  if  the  attempt  means  the  radio- 
active annihilation  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
world.  The  whole  insane  program  in  its  existing 
manifestation  is  known  as  the  Cold  War. 

The  United  States  and  its  satellites,  in  alliance 
with  the  Vatican,  have  embarked  upon  this  Cru- 
sade against  the  Bolshevik  Infidel.  The  Crusade 
has  acquired  a  feverish  momentum  which  is  forcing 
all  of  us  ever  onward  toward  certain  destruction. 
We  appear  unable  to  hall  our  course,  but  seem 
compelled  to  keep  going  in  spite  of  everything  — 
like  the  lemmings  rushing  into  the  sea.  With  cer- 
tain destruction  coming  into  view  on  the  horizon, 
the  inciters  are  asking  us  to  become  reconciled  to 


annihilation  rather  than  turn  back.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  for  example,  asks  that  the  people  of  the  West 
accept  atomic  destruction  in  preference  to  Russian 
domination,  harping  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Russians  have  as  great  a  mania  for  dominating  us 
we  have  for  dominating  them. 

The  scientists  of  all  countries  warn  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  human  race  cannot  survive  an  all- 
out  thermonuclear  war,  that  it  is  suicidal  to  con- 
template the  employment  of  Super  Bombs  in  any 
future  war.  Nevertheless,  the  momentum  of  our 
hysteria  is  forcing  us  on  to  build,  and  prepare  for 
the  military  use  of,  ever  bigger  and  more  danger- 
ous  'weapons.'  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
devices  will  be  employed  in  numbers  if  the  proper 
occasion  for  their  use  can  be  arranged. 

No    Real    Necessity 

Fach  side  in  the  Cold  War  accepts  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  preferable  to  commit  suicide  than 
submit  to  the  other  side's  way  of  life.  Yet  each 
side  lias  roughly  a  third  of  the  world's  population 
living  under  its  pattern  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  reasonably  content  with  their  circumstance. 

Reasonably,  one  would  suppose  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  ot  all  people  if  one  side  or 
the  other  should  surrender  unconditionally  to  the 
other  in  preference  to  setting  off  any  showdown 
thermonuclear  war.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  reason 
that  even  fascism  or  communism  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  total  annihilation — /'/  either  of  these 
constituted  the  only  alternative.  After  a  shudder 
of  revulsion  at  the  prospect,  one  might  even  accept 
the  clerical  fascist  tyranny  of  either  Rome  or 
Mecca  in  preference  to  death  by  a  radioactive 
holocaust. 

But,  of  course,  such  an  extremely  poor  choice 
is  not  in  likely  prospect;  other  possibilities  would 
be  much  more  probable  of  consumation  if  it  should 
ever  come  down  to  the  point  of  desperately  de- 
ciding on  a  modus  vivendi.  A  diplomatic  deal  on 
more  favorable  terms  no  doubt  could  be  nego- 
tiated if  both  parties  to  the  Cold  War  wanted  to 
avoid  destruction.  During  recent  years,  it  appears 
to  be  the  Washington-Vatican  axis  that  has  been 
most  recalcitrant  about  negotiating  for  peace. 

Actually,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  either 
side  seeking  to  dominate  the  other.  North  America 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  are  two  distinct  continental 
units,  neither  being  significantly  dependent  on  the 
other.  It  is  as  absurd  for  our  side  to  attempt  foist- 
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ing  private  enterprise  and  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is  for  the  Soviets  to  seek  to 
impose  communism  and  Orthodox  Catholicism  on 
North  America.  (Western  Europe,  being  a  deficit 
area,  may  as  well  be  left  to  wither  on  the  limb; 
it  must  either  retract  or  be  upheld  by  charity.) 
North  America's  greatest  mistake  was  in  letting  it- 
self be  stampeded  by  the  Vatican  into  joining  its 
psychotic  Crusade  for  world  domination. 

A  far  more  realistic  course,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  hysterical  frenzy  of  the  Cold  War, 
would  be  for  North  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  military  and  economic  alliance  be- 
tween themselves.  The  two  together  could  then 
force  a  state  of  peace  upon  the  world,  and  between 
them  they  could  abolish  the  danger  of  atomic  war- 
fare forever.  Why  not?  Should  we  have  a  negoti- 
ated peace  or  fight  it  out  to  the  finish  —  every- 
body's finish? 

Of  course,  if  you  have  already  been  caught  in 
the  trap  of  the  Cold  War  frenzy,  you  are  in  no 
position  to  reason  about  the  matter  at  all.  Unless 
deterred,  you  can  only  go  rushing  into  the  hell  of 
atomic  death,  screaming  hatred  for  the  other  side, 
unable  to  halt  your  course  or  turn  it  into  a  safe 
and  sane  pathway.  This  state  of  mentality  is  what 
Technocracy  calls  'Forrestalitis,'  so  named  in 
recognition  of  our  late  Roman  Catholic  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  was  so  intent  on  suicide  that  he 
eventually  eluded  his  guards  long  enough  to  jump 
out  of  a  small  window  16  stories  up.  When  you  get 
the  frenzy  bad  enough,  you  try  first  to  get  your 
country  into  a  war  of  self-destruction;  but,  failing 
that,  you  feel  compelled  to  destroy  yourself  any- 
way. Forrestalitis  is  a  far  too  prevalent  malady  in 
Washington  at  this  time. 

If,  however,  you  are  interested  in  personal  sur- 
vival and  the  continued  survival  of  your  country 


and  your  Continent,  there  is  still  hope  for  you,  and 
through  you  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Human  be- 
ings do  not  have  to  behave  like  lemmings  or  like 
sheep.  They  are  capable  of  rational  decision  and 
action,  except  when  possessed  with  panic  or  frenzy. 
What  is  more,  a  relatively  few  people  can  organize 
a  counter-action  which  may  force  the  general 
stampede  into  an  impasse,  like  cattle  milling  in 
a  circle.  Only  a  few  strongly  dissident  voices  were 
enough  to  halt  the  mania  of  MacArthurism  in 
Korea;  and  only  a  few  more  have  been  success- 
ful in  keeping  us  out  of  World  War  III  this  long. 
Technocracy  takes  the  stand  that  the  people  of 
North  America  are  worth  saving  from  a  mass 
exodus  into  eternity  and  that  the  Continent  of 
North  America  is  worth  preserving  for  these  same 
people. 


Technocracy   Takes   Stand 


Technocracy  has  no  subversive  background  or 
foreign  connections;  hence,  it  cannot  be  included 
among  the  'dangerous  elements'  in  the  Cold  War 
hysteria.  It  has  a  long  record  of  loyalty  to  the 
people  and  area  of  North  America;  and  it  has  not 
been  engulfed  by  any  of  the  recent  hysterias  and 
frenzies  which  have  swept  the  country.  Tech- 
nocracy speaks  with  a  clear  objective  voice,  a 
voice  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

So,  if  you  still  are  free  of  the  Cold  War  frenzy, 
there  is  no  more  effective  way  in  which  you  can 
register  your  own  voice  in  dissent  against  the 
stampede  to  disaster  than  through  Technocracy 
Incorporated.  Today  is  not  too  soon  to  make  your 
decision. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


FEED    GRAIN    GLUT    GROWS    DESPITE 
U.  S.   SPENDING  TO   CUT  SUPPLIES 

Late  last  year,  Federal  seers  predicted  the 
carryover  of  corn,  barley,  oats  and  sorghums  at  the 
end  of  this  season  next  October  1  would  drop  to  59 
million  tons,  4.1  million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
That  would  have  marked  the  third  successive  yearly 
decline  in  these  left  over  stocks.  On  Oct.  1,  1961, 
the  carryover  was  a  record  84.7  million  tons.  But 


now   Government    forecasters   say   the   heap   next 
Oct.  1  will  climb  to  64.5  million. 

The  cutback  in  pork  production  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  upward  revision  in  the  surplus 
forecast.  Hogs  are  the  largest  consumers  of  feed 
grains,  account  for  about  40%  of  total  use.  .  .  . 
Although  Uncle  Sam  paid  farmers  $470  million 
for  idling  feed  grain  land  last  year,  good  weather 
and  extra  fertilizer  enabled  them  to  achieve  record 
production.  .  .  .       — Wall  Street  Journal,  April  14 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily:  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy- — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife — -so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  tho  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving   toward    a   New   America   of   technological    abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Man    Hours   and    Distribution  15c 

The    Energy   Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of    Survival 15c 


The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll   Always    be   an    England' 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way     15c 

'The   Sellout  of  the  Ages'  10c 
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Science  is  the  methodology  of  the  determination  of  the 
most  probable.  Technology  is  the  large  scale  application  of  phy- 
sical science  to  the  processes  of  production  and  distribution  so 
as  to  achieve  continuous  mass  production  with  a  minimum  of  hu- 
man effort  combined  with  the  highest  productivity  per  unit  of  ex- 
traneous energy  consumed. 

Technology  pervades  America.  Every  scientist  in  his  field 
chalks  up  further  developments  with  greater  precision.  But  let 
this  be  recorded:  Here  on  this  Continent  where  science  has 
achieved  its  greatest  application,  where  technology  has  driven 
these  developments  to  greatest  depths  and  reared  them  to  great- 
er heights  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — here  on  this  Con- 
tinent, science  is  in  conflict  with  society.  Science  and  technol- 
ogy have  gone  so  far  that  the  present  social  structure  of  the 
North  American  Continent  is  facing  its  debacle,  its  elimination. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  today  is  science  in  militant  conflict 
with  the  social  structure  under  which  it  survives. 

The  march  of  technology  on  this  Continent  is  going  to 
compel  the  arrivation  of  the  first  mass  movement  in  the  history 
of  man,  as  technology  eliminates  human  toil  and  ruins  all  the 
values  of  scarcity  by  the  production  of  abundance. 

Howard   Scott,   Director-in-Chief,   Technocracy,    Inc. 
From  "Science  and  Society" 
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Editorial 


Those  who  make  a  practice  of  keeping  abreast 
of  current  affairs  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  confusing  babel  of  voices  which  clamor  for  a 
hearing.  Naturally  there  have  always  been  diver- 
gent opinions  but  seldom  if  ever  has  there  been 
so  startling  a  contrast  as  that  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  scientists  and  technicians  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  politicians  at  all  levels  and  financial 
people  on  the  other. 

For  the  authentic  gospel  of  the  financial  pun- 
dits and  their  expert  advisers  one  can't  do  better 
than  turn  to  the  annual  reports  of  banks  and  other 
institutions  concerned  with  monetary  affairs.  You 
will  search  them  in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  sig- 
nificant awareness  of  what  is  presently  happening 
in  the  world  of  reality.  For  all  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  banking  fraternity  the  term  automation  has  not 
yet  been  coined.  In  their  book  we  are  still  living 
in  an  economics  of  scarcity;  unless  everybody 
works  hard  and  is  provident  we  may  all  starve.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  a  continuing  source  of  amazement 
that  those  who  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  problem  fail  to  identify  where  its  roots  lie. 
That  the  trouble  begins  and  ends  with  the  money 
system  seems  so  obvious!  Perhaps  it  is  even  those 
whose  livelihoods  are  threatened  by  the  onward 
march  of  automation  who  are  afraid  to  challenge 
the  entrenched  power  of  the  financial  oligarchy. 
If  that  is  so  they  had  better  pluck  up  their  courage 
and  quickly  for  in  no  other  way  can  they  escape 
the  penalties  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  cyber- 
netics revolution. 


Quote  from  the  United  Electrical  Workers  Re- 
search Bulletin: 

"All  these  results  will  undoubtedly  benefit  the 
owners  of  the  new  equipment."  That  view  seems 
to  be  widely  held  by  the  workers.  It  is  misleading. 
In  the  short,  short  run  it  might  probably  hold  — 
not  in  the  long  run.  For  when  workers  in  increasing 
numbers  are  deprived  of  jobs,  manufacturers  and 
other  producers  are  deprived  of  customers  and  not 
even  the  strongest  of  these  can  survive  the  loss  of 
markets  for  their  products. 

This  is  one  time  when  employers  and  employ- 
ees can  make  common  cause  because  they  are  be- 
set by  a  common  danger.  It  is  time  that  they  both 
learned  what  the  chief  function  of  a  money  sys- 
tem should  be.  That  function  should  be  to  facilitate 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  productive  capacity  up  to  the  point  that 
all  the  legitimate  needs  of  all  consumers  have  been 
filled.  If  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  effect  this 
is  not  available  in  the  form  of  wages  because  there 
aren't  enough  jobs  then  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  an 
efficient  financial  system  to  devise  means  whereby 
the  deficiency  will  be  rectified.  Man  must  not  be 
denied  the  fruits  of  his  inventiveness  because  a 
money  system  which  came  into  being  in  an  age  of 
scarcity  obstinately  resists  the  radical  reorganiza- 
tion needed  to  enable  it  adequately  to  serve  in  this 
age  of  abundance. 

Western  Producer  of  June  18th  and  25th, 
A.  P.  Waldron 
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Shall  the  Slobs  Take  Over? 


The  Slob  is  a  crude  person,  governed  more  by  feelings  and  habits  than  by  intelli- 
gence and  discernment.  He  likes  things  simple  and  primitive  in  a  social  setup  that 
is  prepared  for  him.  His  kind  endangers  the  Continent  by  possibly  gaining  control 
of  politics  and  actions. 


The  human  species  is  capable  of  operating  on 
several  levels  of  dignity  and  achievement.  The 
highest  levels  are  achieved  by  only  a  minority, 
part  of  the  time.  The  lowest  levels  attract  the  great 
majority  most  of  the  time  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple much  of  the  lime.  The  lowest  human  level  is 
that  of  the  slob,  and  it  is  with  this  level  that  we 
shall  concern  ourselves  now.  (There  are  humans 
who  'operate'  at  still  lower  levels  —  at  sub-human 
levels  —  but  they  are  defective,  senile,  or  tempo- 
rarily incapacitated.  These  are  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  need  assistance  or  guard- 
ianship. We  shall  not  dwell  on  them  at  this  time.) 

The  slob  is  able  to  get  by  in  a  social  setup 
that  is  prepared  lor  him.  Otherwise,  lie  is  a  hum 
in  the  literal  sense.  The  slob  is  a  crude,  stupid 
person,  whose  actions  are  governed  metre  by  feel- 
ings and  fixed  habits  than  by  intelligence  and 
discernment.  He  is  selfish  in  petty  ways  and  is 
disrespectful  of  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  peace 
of  mind  of  others.  He  tends  to  be  immature  and 
sadistic.  He  prefers  decisions  made  through  force 
and  violence  to  those  made  through  reason,  knowl- 
edge, or  experiment.  He  lets  his  personality  show 
up  in  evident  form  when  behind  the  steering  wheel 
of  an  automobile. 

The  slob  finds  himself  ai  home  in  a  mob,  for 
it  operates  on  the  level  which  he  understands  and 
appreciates.  The  mob  is  a  senseless,  violent  force, 
dominated  by  emotion;  and  it  is  devoid  of  con- 
structive concepts.  The  slob  despises  constructive 
concepts;  he  revels  in  destruction.  He  likes  things 
simple  and  primitive;  complexity  confuses  him 
and  problems  stymie  him.  His  particular  outside 
interests  and  adventures  centre  in  petty  contests, 
the  outcome  of  which  hold  him  in  vital  suspense. 
He  is  a  sucker  for  ball  games,  fights,  and  horse 
races.  In  these,  he  prefers  the  role  of  spectator 
and  petty  gambler  rather  than  that  of  player  since 


personal  participation  requires  talents  and  appli- 
cation which  are  beyond  him. 

Sometimes  the  slob  likes  to  travel,  but  more 
often  he  prefers  to  stay  at  home,  or  to  go  repeated- 
ly to  some  familiar  resort.  His  curiosity  does  not 
run  deep  enough  to  generate  a  real  interest  in 
places  and  things.  He  prefers  a  cozy,  familiar 
little  world  of  simple  things  and  events.  When 
he  travels,  it  is  not  to  appreciate  and  ponder 
strange  things  so  much  as  it  is  to  acquire  the  pres- 
tige of  having  been  there.  He  is  devoted  to  getting 
his  picture  taken  in  distant  and  famous  places  and 
showing  the  pictures  around  to  his  associates.  His 
di-cernment  of  where  he  has  been  or  what  was 
there  is  essentially  nil.  The  tourist  trails  and  "at- 
tractions' of  America  are  clogged  in  season  with 
such  slobs  going  to  the  conventional  places,  doing 
the  conventional  things,  and  trying  very  hard  to 
look  important  to  other  slobs.  Since  the  slob  has 
nothing  of  intrinsic  worth  to  offer  others,  he  tries 
desperately  to  impress  them  with  superficialities; 
and,  in  turn,  he  is  impressed  by  superficialities. 

The  slob,  when  he  does  aspire  to  'higher 
values,'  is  a  devout  status-seeker.  He  consciously 
and  overtly  vies  with  others  in  this  quest.  He  seeks 
to  be  a  big-shot  on  unearned  accessories,  for  an 
earned  status  is  not  within  his  capabilities.  Further, 
he  does  not  distinguish  between  earned  and  un- 
earned ratings.  To  the  status-seeking  slob,  houses, 
clothes,  automobiles,  associates,  job  titles,  sports, 
and  socializing  are  all  appraised  with  an  eye  on 
the  status-rating  chart.  Status  within  his  group  be- 
comes the  most  important  value  in  his  life.  He  will 
work  hard,  squander  his  earnings,  infringe  on  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  others,  and  develop  an 
anxiety  complex  within  himself  for  the  sake  of 
status-rating. 

To  take  a  detached,  impersonated  view  of 
anything  is  very   difficult  or  impossible   for  the 
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slob.  In  the  contests  that  he  follows  as  a  side-line 
spectator,  he  becomes  personally  immersed.  If  his 
side  wins,  he  feels  ecstatic;  if  it  loses,  he  feels  per- 
sonally defeated.  When  a  decision  in  a  ball  game 
goes  against  his  side,  he  is  all  for  throwing  pop 
bottles  at  the  umpire.  Since  there  is  no  satisfaction 
(or  status)  in  being  on  the  losing  side,  he  will 
switch  sides  if  necessary  to  be  among  the  winners. 

The  slob  seldom  plans  ahead,  living  from  day 
to  day  as  circumstances  permit.  Rather  than  having 
a  savings  'for  a  rainy  day,'  he  tends  to  be  in  hock 
to  his  creditors.  Living  superficially  in  accordance 
with  immediate  expediency,  one  would  suppose 
that  his  life  would  be  chaotic  and  unpredictable; 
but  it  is  not.  At  the  core  of  his  existence  is  a  stra- 
tegic pattern  that  is  simple  and  solid.  He  may  be 
sloppy  and  fickle  about  the  details,  but  he  is  very 
stubborn  about  the  general  course;  that  is  what 
saves  him  from  disintegration.  Having  no  strategic 
sense  of  his  own,  he  absorbs  his  life  plan  from  the 
group  in  which  he  grows  up. 

In  the  main,  this  'strategy'  involves  a  few  sim- 
ple elements.  As  a  child,  his  main  ambition  is  to 
'grow  up.'  During  adolescence  this  ambition  be- 
comes the  prime  motive  in  his  life;  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  prove  that  he  is  no  longer  a  child.  This 
evolves  into  a  pattern  of  employment,  marriage, 
and  a  family.  He  goes  along  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He  makes  a  big 
to-do  about  the  little  things  and  events  in  his  life; 
being  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  im- 
portant and  unimportant,  he  gives  them  all  equal 
emphasis.  Having  no  deep  interest,  he  finds  him- 
self unprepared  for  retirement.  Hence,  he  holds 
onto  employment  as  long  as  possible;  then,  when 
forced  to  retire,  he  listlessly  devotes  himself  to 
his  ailments,  to  following  certain  sports  events,  to 
watching  television,  to  bumming  around  with  cron- 
ies, and  to  worrying  a  little  about  salvation.  In  the 
end,  he  wants  a  decent  funeral.  If  circumstances 
have  been  kind  to  him  or  if  he  can  get  on  social 
welfare,  his  last  years  may  not  be  too  uncomfort- 
able; otherwise,  he  may  find  only  hardship  and 
misery,  perhaps  as  a  welfare  case. 

On  the  whole,  the  life  of  the  slob  is  of  a  pattern 
that  has  been  accepted  by  the  majority.  He  is  not 
interested  in  change  other  than  a  gradual  upward 
improvement  in  his  own  personal  status.  He  is 
willing  to  let  the  important  decisions  and  prob- 
lems be  handled  by  'experts.'  Sometimes  he  can 
become  excited  enough  about  a  political  election 
to  go  out  and  vote;  but,  when  he  does,  the  motiva- 
tion is  more  often  to  vote  against  a  candidate  than 


for  one.  If  he  has  not  inherited  a  traditional  pat- 
tern of  voting,  his  decision  is  generally  based  on 
some  superficial  matter  that  has  no  relationship  to 
the  candidate's  functional  capability.  The  slobs 
elected  Truman,  didn't  they?  And  they  elected 
Eisenhower  twice! 

When  the  slob  does  happen  to  come  into  con- 
siderable money,  his  tendency  is  to  squander  it. 
He  may  lose  it  betting  on  some  gamble  or  'blow' 
it  on  being  a  good  time  Charley.  If  he  is  person- 
ally ambitious,  his  tendency  is  to  'go  Hollywood' 
—  to  try  to  be  a  big-shot.  In  other  words,  he  will 
want  to  become  bourgeois  in  pattern,  taste,  and 
social  status.  He  will  insist  on  having  all  the  para- 
phernalia that  goes  with  bourgeois  pretense 
whether  he  has  any  use  for  it  or  not.  Above  cer- 
tain levels  of  Success,  this  includes  an  outdoor 
swimming  pool  —  even  if  he  lives  in  water-de- 
ficient California,  he  must  have  a  swimming  pool. 
His  money  must  go  to  enhance  his  own  personal 
pleasures  and  promote  his  importance  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  never  thinks  of  sponsoring  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  or  contributing  to  the 
general  welfare.  He  may  give  to  some  conventional 
charity  or  to  some  individual  person  in  need,  but 
he  wants  personal  publicity  to  go  with  it. 

The  slob  may  be  crude  and  stupid,  as  judged 
by  general  social  standards;  but,  within  the  range 
of  things  he  understands,  he  can  simulate  a  certain 
amount  of  cleverness.  (Even  a  sheep  is  'clever' 
within  its  limited  field  of  understanding.)  He  can 
work  reasonably  well  at  a  routine  job  (he  likes 
routine);  he  can  run  a  conventional  business; 
drive  a  truck,  and  perform  many  other  useful 
functions.  He  may  acquire  a  few  skills  that  do  not 
call  for  too  much  discernment  or  ingenuity.  He 
may,  on  occasion,  squeeze  through  college;  he 
makes  a  devout  alumnus. 

When  a  person  seeks  social  recognition 
through  possessions  or  position  rather  than  through 
personal  achievement,  you  know  that  he  is  dom- 
inated by  motivations  of  a  slob.  To  such  a  person, 
status  is  what  counts  far  more  than  how  that  status 
was  acquired.  He  views  a  big-shot  gangster  with 
the  same  admiration  (perhaps  more)  than  he  does 
a  renowned  scientist  or  inventor.  It  may  be  that 
his  greatest  ambition  in  life  is  to  have  his  ticket 
in  the  Irish  Sweepstakes  turn  up  a  winner.  He 
figures  that  would  make  him  an  important  guy; 
and  it  would  to  other  slobs  (also  to  predatory  par- 
ties, including  the  collector  of  internal  revenue). 

When  the  slob  achieves  some  recognized  de- 
gree of  success  in  the  social  system,  he  may  feel 
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important  enough  to  seek  political  office,  and  he 
is  usually  encouraged  to  do  so  by  other  slobs,  and 
promoters,  who  want  to  go  along  for  the  ride.  By 
getting  clever  publicity  men  to  manage  his  cam- 
paign and  write  his  speeches,  the  slob  may  acquire 
the  appearance  of  being  a  'real  leader'  to  the  un- 
discerning.  Once  in  office,  he  can  have  lackey- 
do  his  work  and  his  thinking  for  him;  and  he  can 
learn  a  few  generalized  platitudes  to  recite  when 
called  upon  for  a  personal  statement.  With  enough 
promotion  and  the  absence  of  controversial  deeds 
on  his  record,  the  slob  conceivably  may  be  maneu- 
vered into  the  presidency  or  Prime  Ministership. 
I!  he  can  exude  a  certain  amount  of  charm,  ac- 
cept direction  from  the  dominant  interests  in  the 
status  quo,  and  observe  the  approved  amenities, 
he  may  even  be  a  'good  president9  although  a 
weak  one. 

When  you  see  a  man  running  for  political  of- 
fice because  he  wants  the  distinction  of  being  in 
that  office,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  a 
slob.  The  slob  wants  political  office  for  the  sake 
ut  personal  fame  and  aggrandizement  rather  than 
as  a  function  for  the  general  welfare.  His  firsl 
concern  is  to  get  into  office^  and  his  next  concern 
is  to  stay  in  office. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  for  seeking 
political  office.  One  may  seek  the  office  to  be  in 
a  better  position  to  'play  ball'  with  The  Boys  in 
the  rackets.  That  motivation,  however,  requires 
more  talent  and  discernment  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  slob.  Still,  the  procedure  of  getting  into  office 
and  staying  there  is  the  same.  ...  II  a  person  seeks 
political  office  out  ol  sincere  desire  to  be  of  bene- 
ficial service  to  his  fellowmen,  he  is  defeated  be- 
fore he  begins;  for  one  thing,  he  is  too  naive  and 
decent  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  win.  It  is  not  a 
sincere  program  lor  the  social  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, state,  or  county  that  gets  a  politician  elected 
to  office;  it  is  his  personal  appeal  to  slob  values 
and  fixations.  In  some  areas,  this  means  nothing 
more  than  getting  nominated  on  the  Democratic 
ticket;  in  others,  he's  in  if  he  gets  nominated  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  In  some  areas,  it  means 
membership  in  a  certain  church;  in  other  places, 
skin  color  or  national  background  is  all-important. 

Since  the  majority  of  voters  vote  as  slobs  for 
slob  reasons,  the  American  politician  must  orient 
his  interests  and  function  to  appease  this  majority. 
Also,  since  the  memory  of  the  slob  is  short  and 
his  action  is  influenced  by  events  which  are  close 
at  hand  and  of  recent  date,  the  political  office- 
holder can  ignore  his  welfare  in  the  main  until 


just  before  election.  In  the  meantime,  he  can  con- 
centrate (as  a  sideline  to  playing  the  rackets)  on 
getting  publicity  for  himself,  which  pleases  him 
ai  the  same  time  it  impresses  the  slobs  with  the 
illusion  that  he  is  important  and  doing  important 
things.  In  getting  publicity,  he  is,  therefore,  an 
opportunist.  One  way  of  gaining  publicity  and  a 
'reputation'  for  himself  is  that  of  entering  negotia- 
tions of  a  Labor-Management  dispute  at  the  last 
minute,  when  it  is  about  to  be  settled  anyway,  then 
claiming  credit  for  having  settled  it. 

A  euphemism  for  slob  is  "the  common  man.'  He 
is  common  because  there  is  nothing  distinctive 
about  him;  he  is  one  of  the  herd.  However,  the  two 
terms  are  not  exactly  synonymous,  since  'common 
man'  refers  to  the  individual  in  toto  and  is  a  con- 
tinuous condition,  while  'slob'  refers  more  to  a 
pattern  of  beha\  ior  and  may  not  be  in  effect  at  all 
times.  Even  the  I  ncommon  Man  sinks  into  the  be- 
havior pattern  ol  the  slob  pari  or  much  of  the 
time.  This  is  particularly  true  when  one  is  frus- 
trated, excited,  or  confused.  It  is  animal  nature  to 
"go  primitive'  when  the  more  advanced  neutral 
controls  lail  to  meet  the  immediate  need,  or  when 
those  controls  are  chemically  rendered  weak  by 
narcotics.  Intensified  emotional  conditions  may 
cause  one  to  behave  as  a  slob,  or  disrupted  en- 
vironmental circumstances,  or  a  breakdown  or  dis- 
turbance of  his  conditioned  fixations,  may  bring 
about  thai  behavior.  More  often,  however,  it  oc- 
curs when  one  merely  lets  himself  lax  and  'go 
slumming'  (or,  in  this  case,  siobbing).  When  it  is 
done  for  release  of  tension  01  recreation,  it  may 
serve  a  useful  function  and  no  harm  is  done. 

\\  hen  siobbing  is  resorted  to  as  a  personal  con- 
ditioning to  condone  action  or  to  effect  decisions 
which  one  would  not  entertain  at  a  higher  level  of 
integrity,  it  can  be  harmful  or  dangerous  to  the 
society.  We  have  just  seen,  in  the  United  States, 
how  political  party  conventions  are  dominated  by 
slob  techniques  and  slob  appeal.  The  decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  emotionalized  hoopla  and  de- 
sire to  be  on  the  winning  side  more  than  they  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  clear  thinking  and  unselfish 
concern  for  the  national  welfare.  In  a  'democracy' 
where  all  votes  are  equal  in  the  count,  the  vote  of 
the  slob  will  win  out,  for  it  is  the  majority  vote. 
A  contest  is  achieved  only  by  having  alternative 
"issues'  on  the  slob-appeal  le\el;  and  it  is  on  that 
level  that  political  contests  are  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  Then  we  wonder  why  we  are  so 
chronically  afflicted  with  lousy  governments! 

When  the  leaders  of  a  nation  decide  on  a  war, 
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it  is  important  to  them  that  they  gain  popular  sup- 
port for  it.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  working  on 
the  slobs  until  they  develop  a  war  fever.  This  is 
done  by  promoting  hate  for  the  would-be  enemy. 
Most  declarations  of  war  are  made  when  mobs  of 
slobs  are  worked  up  to  an  emotional  frenzy  ig- 
nited by  some  minor  'incident.'  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  dissenters  are  in  personal  danger  of 
mayhem  by  the  slobs.  For  their  own  safety,  they 
are  compelled  to  accept  war.  Thus,  the  slobs  are  a 
setup  for  any  rabble-rouser  who  is  bent  on  violence 
or  destruction;  and,  as  such,  they  are  a  menace  to 
the  society.  The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
loaded  with  organizations  of  slobs  which  can  be 
used  by  insidious  interests  to  administer  terror, 
violence,  destruction,  or  other  mob  action  to  effect 
a  certain  result  which  cannoi  be  achieved  under 
Law  and  Order. 

No  one  nation,  race,  sex,  or  social  system  has 
a  monopoly  on  slobism.  All  nations  and  societies 
of  the  past  and  present  have  been  infested  with 
slobs  and  more  or  less  dominated  by  slob  values. 
Africa,  Russia,  China,  Latin  America,  India,  West 
Europe  —  they  all  have  their  slobs.  Among  the 
slob  elements  in  the  United  States  are  the  Dixie- 
crats  of  the  South  and  the  Yankees  of  the  North; 
the  midwest  and  the  far  west  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar brands.  Most  minority  groups  are  activated 
and  maintained  by  slobs.  Canada  has  a  large  as- 
sortment of  regional,  racial,  and  ideological  slobs. 
The  slobs  are  strongly  partisan  over  petty  issues. 
They  readily  form  into  gangs  or  mobs  to  promote 
and  demonstrate  for  those  partisan  issues.  They 
like  to  pose  as  super-patriots,  donning  costumes, 
joining  parades,  and  carrying  flags  and  other  sym- 
bols of  their  chauvinism.  During  the  1920's,  the 
slobism  of  California  held  the  American  spotlight; 
now  it  is  the  slobism  of  Texas  that  is  getting  the 
big  play. 

Only  a  nation  dominated  by  slobs  would  set 
as  its  national  goal  the  rivalrous  maintenance  of 
superiority  of  accomplishment  over  that  of  some 
other  nation.  The  United  States  is  at  present  in 
that  sad  predicament.  Its  leaders  are  possessed 
with  a  mania  for  beating  the  Russians  at  whatever 
is  in  the  spotlight  at  the  moment;  and  they  try  to 
direct  the  national  policy  and  endeavor  in  that 
direction.  Hence,  the  United  States  is  not  able  to 
develop  a  distinctive  policy  of  its  own  or  set  stra- 
tegic goals  that  are  of  particular  significance  to 
the  North  American  Continent.  First,  it  must  find 
out  what  the  Russians  are  trying  to  do;  then,  either 
try  to  outdo  them  or  oppose  them.  It  is  the  child- 


ish type  of  behavior  that  one  would  expect  from 
slobs,  not  from  statesmen.  Since  the  Russians  are 
devoted  to  state  enterprise  economy  and  a  more- 
or-less  collective  approach  to  the  solution  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  United  States  must  take  the 
opposite  course  —  keep  the  government  out  of 
business  and  operate  a  private  enterprise  economy 
no  matter  how  stupid  or  archaic  it  may  be  in  de- 
sign and  how  unworkable  it  may  be  in  practice. 
The  Cold  War  is  a  'natural'  for  the  slob  elements. 

In  contrast,  statesmen  would  set  out  to  develop 
their  own  nation  and  their  own  Continent  to  its 
optimum  potential  and  to  advance  knowledge,  tech- 
nology, and  the  general  welfare  of  the  population; 
but  not  so  the  slobs.  The  latter  despise  fundamental 
change;  they  lack  the  ingenuity  necessary  to  adapt 
to  change.  They  much  prefer  a  fixed  society  with 
which  they  can  become  familiar  and  which  does 
not  disturb  them  with  innovations. 

The  chief  adventure  for  the  slobs  comes  from 
their  joining  in  a  mass  mania  over  some  fad,  be 
it  yo-yo,  hoola  hoop,  some  crooner,  a  new  song 
or  tune,  or  some  character  from  history  such  as 
Robin  Hood  or  Davie  Crockett.  But  the  slobs  soon 
wear  out  the  fad  with  over-indulgence,  discard  it 
and  turn  to  some  new  'adventure.'  Strategic  Con- 
tinental developments  are  beyond  their  under- 
standing or  interest.  When  one  does  present  stra- 
tegic concepts  to  the  society,  the  slobs  turn  to  ridi- 
cule and  slander;  that  is  their  usual  reaction  to 
that  which  is  above  and  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. 

The  slobs  of  any  land  tend  to  accept  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  were  born  and  nurtured  no 
matter  how  miserable  it  may  be.  They  have  ac- 
cepted slavery,  feudalism,  colonialism,  peasantry, 
sweat-shop  labor,  slums,  Beverly  Hills,  and  Park 
Avenue  —  whatever  circumstances  may  bring 
them.  They  accept  change  only  when  the  ground 
is  cut  out  from  under  them  and  they  have  to  move, 
then  with  great  reluctance  and  grumpiness.  Thus, 
the  social  changes  in  East  Europe,  China,  Africa, 
and  elsewhere  are  meeting  with  resistance  from 
their  respective  slobs  and  are  providing  refugees 
—  people  who  want  to  go  back  to  what  they  had 
before.  The  exception  to  this  tendency  is  when  a 
superficial  social  movement  develops  among  the 
slobs  as  a  fad.  In  America,  the  move  to  Suburbia 
was  such  a  fad,  and  the  slobs  fell  for  it  by  the 
millions. 

A  present  great  danger  to  this  Continent  lies 
in  the  potentiality  of  the  slobs'  gaining  control 
of  national  policies  and  actions  through  sheer  force 
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of  numbers.  Since  they  relish  violence  and  destruc- 
tion as  an  exciting  form  of  adventure,  it  will  be 
easy  to  'sell'  them  on  the  idea  of  World  War  III. 
And  it  is  equally  easy  to  convince  them  that  they 
have  a  gambler's  chance  at  survival.  When  eco- 
nomic conditions  become  more  frustrating  for 
more  millions  of  North  Americans,  more  of  them 
will  'go  primitive'  and  behave  as  slobs,  swelling 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  already  chronically 
that  way. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to 
put  across  a  program  of  social  advancement  on 
this  Continent;  but,  nevertheless,  that  is  the  task 
which  Technocrats  have  set  for  themselves.  The 
soft-pawed  cat  fights  between  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Barry  Goldwater  provide  no  answer  to  the  problems 
which  are  disturbing  most  Americans.  So  there  is 
a  good  probability  that  the  public  will  seek  some- 
thing more  exciting  than  anyihing  they  have  had. 
Technology  is  cutting  the  ground  out  from  under 
them  and  they  must  move  somewhere.  The  slobs 
have  no  exciting  goals  of  their  own,  so  they  will 
lollow  the  crowds.  If  the  diehards  of  the  status  quo 


can  get  us  into  war,  they  will  join  the  parade  to 
war  and  thermonuclear  annihilation. 

If  a  movement  can  be  organized  to  lead  them 
away  from  war  and  to  a  higher  social  order  on 
this  Continent,  the  slobs  will  go  along  with  it.  The 
gamut  of  Price  System  palliatives  has  been  pa- 
raded before  the  public,  and  none  of  them  have 
seemed  to  work,  with  World  War  II  coming  the 
closest.  If  World  War  III  can  be  avoided,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  to  turn  to  something  else;  and  the 
chances  are  it  will  want  something  more  exciting 
than  anything  they  have  had  in  recent  years.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  people  of  North  America  the 
greatest  social  design  ever  offered  to  any  people; 
and  it  is  technically  correct  and  socially  feasible. 
It  is  a  plan,  not  a  political  promise. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  North  Americans  who  are 
capable  of  operating  above  the  slob  level  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  Continent's  social  destiny  and  to 
direct  it  away  from  war  and  toward  a  new  social 
order  of  abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from 
toil  for  all.  including  the  slob>. 

-Wilton  [vie,  CHQ 


Revival  Meeting  In  the  Cow  Palace 


The  proceedings  in  the  San  Francisco  Cow 
Palace  resembled  a  revival  meeting  more  than  a 
political  convention.  There  were  all  the  trappings: 
strong  religious  passion,  blind  faith  in  platform 
gospel,  monomaniac  intolerance  of  questioning 
argument,  denunciation  of  enemies  and  fervenl 
worship  of  the  Messianic  leader. 

Goldwater  was  literally  worshipped  as  the 
Messiah;  he  epitomized  for  the  disgruntled,  fright- 
ened, bewildered,  insecure  Republican  delegates, 
the  dauntless  Crusader  for  the  restoration  of  what 
James  Reston  calls  "America's  innocent  and  ideal- 
istic youth."  Modern  society  is  crowded  and  com- 
plex, its  problems  manifold  and  puzzling,  its  dan- 
gers unprecedented  and  its  issues  clouded  and  en- 
tangled. There  is  yearning  for  the  simple,  uncom- 
plicated frontier  spirit  of  two-fisted  individualism, 
for  direct,  physical  action  against  the  Opposition; 
there  is  a  yearning  for  the  old  religious  faith,  the 
simple  morality  and  Puritanism  of  the  past,  a 
plaintive  "Come  Back,  Little  Sheba." 

It   is  pitiful   in  a   sense.  The  hysterical  cries 


could  evoke  sympathy  and  some  patience,  for  these 
are  sick  and  confused  minds,  deluded  with  fan- 
tasy. But  these  people  are  dangerous  because  they 
have  power  and  organization,  and  more  than  that, 
have  potential  appeal  to  the  many  who  are  also 
afraid  —  afraid  of  Negroes,  afraid  of  labor, 
all  aid  of  intellectualism,  afraid  of  foreigners, 
afraid  of  communism,  afraid  of  the  United  States 
of  \merica.  Goldwater  can  attract  these  "antis," 
and  offer  as  a  palliative,  religion,  individualism, 
simplicity  and  action  to  end  frustration. 

If  the  Goldwater  sect  were  limited  to  the  sick 
people  who  crowded  the  Cow  Palace,  and  to  the 
Birchers  and  the  Ku  Kluxers  and  their  ilk,  the  na- 
tion would  have  little  to  fear,  for  they  are  a  dis- 
tinct minority.  Noisy,  belligerent,  troublemaking 
to  be  sure,  but  still  numerically  small.  The  danger 
is  that  what  they  say  can  awaken  an  atavistic  re- 
sponse among  the  unthinking,  emotional,  unin- 
formed, prejudiced  multitude.  .  .  . 

From  an  article  in 
William  Winter  Comments,  July  27 
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A  Cruel  and  Nasty  War 

This  editorial  from  the  New  Statesman,  June  26,  1964  is  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  indicative  of  a  widely  held  European  opinion. 
Since  this  editorial  was  written,  President  Johnson  has  chosen  to  escalate  a  dirty 
little  guerilla  war  in  South  Vietnam  into  what  may  be  a  war  of  world  wide 
involvement. 


How  seriously  should  we  take  last  weekend's 
threats  of  American  military  action  to  'restore' 
the  situation  in  S.E.  Asia?  General  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor's appointment  to  replace  Ambassador  Lodge 
will  strengthen  the  military  set-up  in  South  Viet 
Nam,  but  gives  nothing  to  the  hot-heads;  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  out  of  his  way  in  announcing 
the  appointment  to  emphasize  that  he  was  not  con- 
templating an  extension  of  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  'deep,  background  briefing'  on  which 
most  of  the  Washington  correspondents  based  their 
reports  of  renewed  American  toughness  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Secretary  Rusk  in  person. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Administration  means  this 
further  'final  warning'  to  impress  outsiders  with 
the  threat  of  interdiction  by  American  bombers.  It 
may  still  be  bluff  —  directed,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  Messrs.  Goldwater  and  Nixon  as  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Ho  Chi-minh.  Even  so,  the  domestic  de- 
vice of  trying  to  outbid  Goldwater's  lunacy  is  self- 
defeating. 

The  truth  is  that  American  policy  on  Laos  and 
South  Viet  Nam  is  now  a  disastrous  situation.  In 
Laos  communist  control  extends  over  four-fifths  of 
the  country;  in  South  Viet  Nam  the  military  situa- 
tion is  on  paper  a  shade  less  disastrous,  but  all  the 
evidence  suggests  that,  outside  one  or  two  anti- 
communist  fortresses,  most  of  the  suffering  popu- 
lation would  prefer  to  settle  for  the  hardships  of 
a  regimented  peace  under  the  Viet  Cong  than  pro- 
long the  misery  of  war  and  corruption  under  Gen- 
eral Khanh.  If  this  is  true,  what  would  be  the  end 
of  aggressive  American  air  intervention?  The 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  supply  lines 
would  greatly  increase  the  prospect  of  a  direct 
U.S. -China  confrontation  —  and  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  suppose  that  the  Russians  could  remain 
indifferent  to  that.  It  would  also  harden  non-com- 
munist opinion  in  the  whole  of  Asia  against  the 
U.  S.  Moreover  it  would  almost  certainly  be  in- 
effectual. The  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong  are 
guerrilla  fighters  and  they  will  go  on  fighting, 
hampered  but  not  suppressed  by  interrupted  sup- 
ply lines,  until  either  the  Chinese  call  them  off  or 


the  populations  of  Laos  and  South  Viet  Nam  find 
an  alternative  which  inspires  their  resistance.  The 
intervention  of  American  bombers  in  this  situa- 
tion could  do  nothing  to  change  it  fundamentally, 
and  any  effect  it  had  would  be  at  a  heavy  —  even 
unacceptable  —  political  price. 

There  are  in  fact  only  two  serious  options  open 
to  President  Johnson.  He  can,  if  this  is  what  he 
wishes,  claim  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  as  vital 
to  American  security  and  send  in  troops  to  con- 
quer it.  Such  an  operation  might  be  successful  in 
the  end  and  at  a  cost.  But  it  would  be  a  lengthy, 
difficult  campaign  and  it  would  have  to  finish 
with  a  long-term  American  occupation.  To  almost 
the  whole  world  opinion  outside  the  U.  S.,  it  would 
seem  both  senseless  and  immoral  and  it  would 
command  little  or  no  support  from  any  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  allies,  including  Britain. 

Moreover,  when  the  full  cost  in  men  and  ma- 
terial was  understood  by  the  American  public,  the 
war-weariness  which  led  to  the  end  even  of  the 
Korean  War  would  be  aggravated  by  a  sense  of 
shame  and  exasperation  at  the  futility  of  an  opera- 
tion which  failed  to  distinguish  between  vital  in- 
terests —  India,  for  instance,  or  Berlin  —  and 
mere  political  prestige.  If  the  President  is  not 
prepared  to  recommend  this,  the  alternative  re- 
mains a  settlement  by  negotiation  —  a  settlement 
which  must  include  the  Chinese  and  which  must  in 
the  long  run  involve  the  abandonment  of  10  years 
of  disastrous  American  policy.  Unpalatable?  Cer- 
tainly. But,  as  President  Kennedy  bravely  told  his 
people  a  year  ago,  not  even  they  can  expect  an 
American  solution  to  every  world  problem  —  and 
the  alternative  (as  the  French  found  to  their  cost) 
would  be  worse. 

The  Johnson  administration  now  faces  a  test 
of  statesmanship.  Clearly  negotiation  with  the 
Chinese  and  the  North  Vietnamese  is  impracticable 
before  the  election.  But,  short  of  an  all-out  war, 
it  must  come  soon.  The  President's  best  course  now 
would  be  to  follow  the  advice  which  Secretary 
McNamara  is  believed  to  be  offering  —  to  concen- 
trate on  defending  what  is  left  of  Saigon-controlled 
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Viet  Nam  and  the  line  of  the  Mekong  River,  meet- 
ing communist  attacks  with  no  more  than  equival- 
ent force.  That  situation  would  be  militarily  and 
politically  uncomfortable,  but,  in  the  short  term, 
not  impossible.  It  is  the  only  course  which  leaves 
the  door  open  for  serious  negotiation  later,  to  end 
what  Walter  Lippmann  has  bluntly  called  'a  cruel 


and  nasty  war  that  has  no  visible  end.'  The  alter- 
natives are  escalation  or  humiliation. 

— Reprinted  by  special 
permission  from  the 
New  Statesman,  London, 
England,  June  26,  1964 


TV:  Nation-wide  Brainwasher 


TV  is  a  highly  effective  instrument  for  the  di>- 
semination  of  Price  System  propaganda.  Those 
who  watch  it  night  after  night,  week  in  and  week 
out,  have  no  time  to  think  much  lor  themselves, 
no  time  to  read  informative  books,  no  time  to  at- 
tend worthwhile  lectures. 

Subtly,  approaching  from  many  angles,  pro- 
grams master-minded  by  business  and  politics  are 
molding  the  thinking  ol  millions  of  Americans  of 
all  ages.  Some  features  draw  the  attention  away 
Irom  reality  in  wild  and  weird  Mights  ol  the  im- 
agination. Others  are  so  silly  that  they  are  a  de- 
plorable waste  of  time  for  adults  and  a  source 
of  misinformation  lor  the  very  young.  Little  chil- 
dren are  led  to  believe  that  animal-  walk  upright. 
wear  clothes,  talk,  and  sometimes  cany  guns  and 
shoot  to  kill,  just  like  human  criminals.  This  is 
considered  amusing.  Rut  is  it  really?  As  a  rule 
animals  do  not  kill  their  own  kind,  and  alter  the) 
have  had  enough  to  eat  they  do  not  go  on  killing 
other  species  just  to  see  how  many  killings  they 
can  make.  No  animal  except  man  commits  this 
crime. 

Pictures  of  murderers  'in  the  act'  are  frequent- 
ly flashed  before  the  eyes  ol  impulsive  juveniles. 
Then  we  wonder  why  so  many  of  them  become 
murderers.  War  (mass  murder)  is  commended  if 
lought  or  contemplated  lor  the  sake  of  that  in- 
definite thing  called  'freedom  with  justice.'  View- 
ers are  brainwashed  into  thinking  that  freedom 
consists  mainly  in  having  a  right  to  vote  and  a 
right  to  own  property  and  that  those  who  lack  such 
"privileges'  are  slaves. 

These  brainwashers  are  largely  to  blame  lor 
the  simple-mindedness  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  this  simple-mindedness  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue.  Most  media  of  com- 
munication aim  to  keep  Americans  so  simple- 
minded  that  they  will  continue  to  support  the  Price 


System.  Consequently  only  a  few  citizens  question 
the  curtailment,  destruction,  storage  and  dumping 
abroad  of  'surplus'  foods  while  millions  here  at 
home  are  poorly  nourished.  Only  a  few  rebel 
against  the  inefficiency  of  political  administration 
or  against  the  interference  of  business  in  their 
daily  lives  by  depriving  them  of  their  lull  share 
of  the  abundance  of  goods  and  services  which 
technology  has  now  made  possible  on  this 
Continent. 

Technocracy  shows  the  way.  Turn  off  your  TV 
and  go  to  your  nearest  Technocracy  Section,  where 
you  will  learn  that  if  the  citizens  of  North  Ameri- 
ca will  abandon  the  Price  System  and  adopt  Tech- 
nocracy's plan,  the  average  physical  standard  of 
living  on  this  Continent  will  become  very  much 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been.  You  will  realize  that 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  men  are  the  only  barriers  to 
the  attainment  of  this  goal.  Find  out  what  you  can 
do  to  help  counteract  Price  System  propaganda 
and  thus  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall  have  an 
equitable,  scientifically  administered  distribution 
of  the  products  of  automation  to  all  the  citizens 
of  North  America  regardless  of  functional  position, 
creed,  or  race. 

— Edith  Chamberlain 
1183-2 


Meat  eaters  should  benefit  over  the  coming 
months  from  bulging  warehouse  stocks.  At  the  start 
of  April,  794  million  pounds  of  pork,  beef,  lamb 
and  veal  were  stashed  away  in  cold  storage,  157 
million  pounds  more  than  a  year  ago  and  the  big- 
gest heap  in  eight  years.  These  hefty  supplies  will 
help  hold  prices  down  as  production  tapers  off 
seasonally  over  the  next  three  or  four  months  and 
packers  unload  meat  now  in  storage. 

—Wall  Street  Journal,  April  21 
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There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  watched  the  political  party  conventions 
on  TV  and  it  didn't  look  very  democratic 
to  me  the  way  they  picked  a  president  and 
vice-president,  I  mean  the  candidates  for 
those  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  for 
anyone  to  become  president  is  to  fix  a  few 
hundred  of  the  delegates,  and  that  shouldn't 
be  too  hard  of  a  job  if  you  have  plenty  of 
money  (or  your  friends  have  plenty),  es- 
pecially if  you  don't  try  to  be  honest  about 
it.  I  believe  the  people  should  have  more  say 
who  their  president  is  going  to  be,  not  just 
have  to  choose  between  two  men  who  happen 
to    get    nominated    by    undemocratic    means. 

I  think  one  way  to  stop  corruption  is  to 
keep  the  names  of  the  delegates  secret,  so  no- 
body would  know  who  they  are  and  nobody 
could  fix  them.  The  government  could  send 
every  voter  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  number  on 
it  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  knows  who  gets 
which  number.  They  could  have  a  lottery  to 
decide  which  are  the  'winning'  numbers,  and 
these  numbers  would  be  published.  The  vot- 


ers who  have  those  numbers  would  be  the  first 
delegates.  Each  delegate  would  simply  write 
the  name  of  his  choice  for  president  and  vice- 
president  (anybody  he  thinks  would  be  good 
for  the  job)  on  the  back  of  his  number  and 
mail  it  in  to  the  district  headquarters.  He 
wouldn't  even  have  to  sign  his  name.  The  two 
or  three  top  names  in  each  district  could  be 
sent  to  the  national  headquarters.  Then  they 
could  have  another  drawing  of  numbers,  and 
these  second  delegates  would  decide  which 
of  the  bunch  of  selected  candidates  they  pre- 
ferred. This  could  be  repeated  until  there  was 
just  two  candidates  for  each  job.  Then  they 
could  have  a  national  election  and  choose  one. 
Of  course,  this  would  do  away  with  the  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  but  it  seems  to  me 
they're  so  much  alike  anyway  it  wouldn't 
make  much  difference. 

I  think  if  you  voted  this  idea  into  law,  it 
would  make  our  selection  of  a  president  more 
democratic  and  not  so  slapsick  as  it  is  now. 
Sincerely, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 


The  Philosophy  of  a  Candidate 

The  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distress  that 
comes  upon  the  imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the 
idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  "in  shallows  and 
in  miseries,"  are*  the  decrees  of  a  large  farseeing 
benevolence.  It  seems  hard  that  an  unskillfulness, 
which  with  all  his  efforts  he  cannot  overcome, 
should  entail  hunger  upon  the  artisan.  It  seems 
hard  that  a  laborer,  incapacitated  by  sickness  from 
competing  with  his  stronger  fellows,  should  have 
to  bear  the  resulting  privations.  It  seems  hard  that 
widows  and  orphans  should  be  left  to  struggle 
for  life  or  death.  Nevertheless,  when  regarded  not 
separately,  but  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
universal  humanity,  these  harsh  fatalities  are  seen 
to  be  full  of  the  highest  beneficence.  Under  the 
natural  order  of  things  society  is  constantly  ex- 
creting its  unhealthy,  imbecile,  slow,  vacillating, 
faithless  members! 

Herbert  Spencer,  English  Philosopher, 
1820-1903,  in  his  book, 
Principles  of  Sociology 


COVER 

At  Oroville  in  Butte  County,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  constructing  a  huge  rolled  earth  and  gravel 
fill  dam  across  the  Feather  River. 

Using  gravel  which  had  been  washed  down  by  the 
earlier  hydraulic  mining,  which  laid  waste  so  many  of 
California's  rivers,  the  fill  is  transported  eleven  miles  up- 
stream to  the  damsite. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operation  and  the  dam  itself 
are  hard  for  the  average  layman  to  comprehend.  All  the 
usual  types  of  trucks,  shovels,  belts  and  rail  cars  plus 
the  unusual  gravel  digger  which  is  shown  on  the  cover, 
are  in  use. 

Seventy-seven  million  cubic  yards  of  material  — 
enough  to  fill  1  Vi  million  standard  railroad  cars  —  will 
be  used  to  construct  the  main  dam.  It  will  be  735  feet 
high  and  nearly  a  mile  across  with  a  fill  in  back  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

It  will  impound  3.48  million  acre  feet  of  water 
creating  a  lake  with  167  miles  of  shore  line,  achieve  flood 
control    and    generate    692,000    kilowatts    of    electricity. 

A  good  example  of  engineering  and  the  application 
of  modern  technology,  it  will  make  a  significant  addi- 
tion to  the  power  capacity  of  the  state  and  in  the  con- 
servation of  water  resources.  As  always  the  politicians 
claim  credit  for  this  construction  but  any  citizen  who 
views  this  project  cannot  fail  to  place  the  credit  where 
it  belongs,  to  the  functional  personnel  and  the  engineers 
back  of  it. 

Courtesy  California  Water  Resources  Administration 
by  Metropolitan  Water  District 
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RESEARCH    BULLETIN 


Items  culled  from  the  Price  System  Press  and  which  are  usually  buried  in 
the  inside  pages.  Items  which  have  a  social  significance  and  are  seldom 
read  or  are  ignored  by  the  average  render. 


Peter  Blake,  Managing  editor,  Architectural 
Forum  magazine,  before  the  Houston  chapter, 
\merican  Institute  of  Architects: 

The  only  reason  we  are  not  planning  modern 
organic  cities  —  despite  our  wealth  of  money  and 
talent  —  is  that  politicians  have  never  understood 
that  planning  really  means  overall  planning  and 
vision.  Instead,  we  have  so  many  different  kinds 
of  planners  —  highway,  school,  city,  county,  state, 
federal,  economic,  political,  social  —  we  have  so 
many  varieties,  each  with  it>  own  jealously 
guarded  specialty,  that  we  have  made  a  mockery 
of  the  word  and  the  function  it  represents. 

A  specialized  planner  is  a  cont  radii  ion  in 
terms,  All  planners  must  be  generalized  planners, 
or  they  are  not  planners  at  all.  The  modern  city 
is  .  .  .  not  a  collection  of  buildings  plus  streets 
plus  parks  plus  schools  plus  industries.  It  i- 
ii  must  be  —  a  densely  woven  fabric  in  which 
buildings  are  highways  are  parks  are  pedestrian 
malls  are  services,  all  of  which  add  up  to  one  or- 
ganic structure,  each  part  of  which  supports  every 
other. 

So  .  .  .  let  us  get  rid  of  these  specialized  plan- 
ners. .  .  .  Let  us  replace  them  with  a  new  sort  ot 
animal  —  an  urban  designer  who  understands  the 
dynamics  of  the  modern  city,  the  city  of  four  di- 
mensions. 

If  a  city  like  New  York  can  spend  SI  billion 
—  either  directly  or  through  American  industry  — 
to  put  up  a  silly  sideshow  like  the  World's  Fair 
.  .  .  and  tear  it  down  after  two  years,  then  I  think 
some  of  the  enterprises  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  American  city  can  spend 
a  few  million  dollars  for  —  at  least  —  a  lull 
scale  demonstration  of  what  leading  urban  design- 
ers all  over  the  world  are  talking  about. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31 

(For  Technocracy's  "Crbanates,  The  City  of 
Tomorrow"  see  the  North  West  Technocrat  No. 
203  of  April  1961) 


Westinghouse  Installs 
Company-wide  EDP  Network 

Pittsburgh  —  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  has 
taken  a  major  step  toward  a  company-wide  inte- 
grated computer  system  to  control  and  automate 
every  paperwork  step  from  customer  inquiry  to 
materials  purchase  to  final  billing.  Its  new  Tele- 
computer  Center  here  links  up  a  nation-wide  net- 
work with  a  system  of  computers  to: 

•  <  lut  processing  time  of  customer  orders  from 
hours,  even  days,  to  mere  seconds. 

•  Sharply  reduce  Westinghouse  inventories. 

•  Permit  abandonment  of  five  warehouses. 

Established  two  years  ago  as  an  accounting 
stall  service,  the  center  is  branching  out  as  a  tool 
for  sales,  market  research,  management  reports 
and  purchasing. 

The  Telecomputer  Center  is  the  core  of  the 
world's  first  computer  controlled  industrial  Tele- 
type system.  A  maze  of  circuits  feed  data  to  and 
from  300  Westinghouse  sales  offices,  warehouses 
and  plants  in  178  metropolitan  areas  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Two  Inivac  490  computer  systems 
in  the  center  act  as  the  data  hub  for  over  2,000 
customer  orders  daily. 

<  u>tomer  inquiries  and  orders  are  flashed  to 
the  computers,  which  instantly  make  a  search  of 
all  applicable  inventories  (all  inventories  if  neces- 
sary) to  locate  available  products  closest  to  the 
customer's  receiving  point.  This  process  takes  only 
two  or  three  seconds  from  time  the  transmission  is 
received  from  the  local  Westinghouse  sales  office. 

If  the  item  is  in  stock  or  can  be  made  up  from 
standard  components,  a  six-part  form  is  immedi- 
ately printed  out  at  the  plant  or  warehouse  which 
will  ship  the  goods.  The  plant  or  warehouse  gets 
a  three-part  bill  of  lading,  an  original  shipment 
order,  a  packing  list,  and  a  carton  label. 

Purchasins;  Week,  Api 
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Computer  to  Handle  Entire  Bakery 

The  entire  manufacturing  operation  of  Sara 
Lee  Company's  twenty-two  million  dollar  bakery 
at  Deerfield,  111.  will  be  handled  by  a  giant  com- 
puter, according  to  latest  information  concerning 
the  firm's  new  plant. 

The  computer  will  check  and  control  batch 
blendings,  compute  and  monitor  time  cycles,  con- 
trol oven  temperatures,  and  monitor  changeover. 

It  will  also  provide  all  needed  records  and 
eventually  control  air  conditioning,  heating  and 
refrigerating. 

In  all,  it  will  execute  180,000  warehouse  in- 
structions every  three  seconds,  monitor  some  300 
process  variables,  and  scan  inputs  from  sensors 
at  the  rate  of  200  per  second  to  a  claimed  accur- 
acy of  0.]  per  cent. 

Southern  California  Teamster 
*        *        * 

Weyerhaeuser  to  Install  Computers 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  aiming 
at  improved  profitability  and  upgraded  customer 
service,  announced  plans  to  computerize  its  man- 
agement information  procedures. 

Using  computers  plus  a  nation-wide  communi- 
cations system,  the  wood  products  maker  plans  to 
develop  a  working  profile  on  each  of  its  25,000 
customers  and  another  covering  its  2,500  products. 

Along  with  changes  in  marketing  tactics,  the 
new  system  which  will  be  completely  installed 
sometime  in  1965  is  expected  to  prompt  a  gradual 
turnabout  in  manufacturing  procedure,  gearing 
Weyerhaeuser's  production  efforts  to  market 
demands. 

Weyerhaeuser  said  the  system,  composed  of 
two  GE-225  computers,  three  Datanet-30  commun- 
ications processors,  plus  telephone  and  teletype 
lines  in  the  company's  62  distribution  centers, 
also  will  be  used  in  make  or  buy  decisions. 

Purchasing  Week,  Mar.  30 

%  %  5JC 

If  Only  Our  Allies 

Get  the  Same  Impression 

Rusk  described  U.  S.  policies  as  seeking  "a 
world-wide  victory  for  peace  and  freedom,  but 
without  a  great  war  if  possible."  The  Secretary 
of  State,  speaking  at  a  New  York  City  dinner,  said 
U.  S.  allies  should  remain  assured  that  "steady 
hands"  direct  America's  armed  forces.  The  speech 
dealt  with  GOP  criticisms  of  the  Administration, 
but  Rusk's  aids  declined  to  label  it  a  reply. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  3 


Good  Old  Free  Enterprise  at  Work 

When  it  folded,  the  New  York  Mirror  was 
selling  for  5-cents  during  the  week  and  15-cents 
on  Sunday.  It  needed  more  money  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness and  wanted  to  raise  prices  to  7-cents  for  the 
daily  and  20-cents  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

But,  the  Mirror's  more  prosperous  tabloid  ri- 
val in  the  morning  field,  the  Daily  News,  said  it 
would  keep  its  prices  at  5-cents  daily  and  15-cents 
on  Sunday.  The  refusal  of  the  Daily  News  to  go 
along  with  a  price  boost  to  help  the  Mirror  stay 
alive  forced  the  Mirror  to  hold  the  price  line. 

So,  the  Mirror  finally  had  to  fold.  It  sold  out, 
ironically  to  the  Daily  News.  A  2-eent  increase  in 
the  Mirror's  daily  price  and  a  5-cent  boost  in  its 
Sunday  price  would  have  yielded  the  paper  ap- 
proximately $6,500,000  a  year.  This  would  have 
been  $4  million  more  than  the  Mirror  said  it  lost 
last  year. 

What  has  happened  since  the  Mirror  died? 
The  body  of  the  Mirror  was  hardly  cold  before 
the  Daily  News  announced  that  it  was  boosting  its 
daily  price  to  7-cents  and  its  Sunday  price  to  20- 
cents.  If  the  Daily  News  suffers  no  circulation 
loss,  the  price  boosts  will  mean  $18,800,000  more 
a  year.  .  .  . 

Milwaukee  Labor  Press  by  way  of 
Labor  Herald,  June  19 


Powertrace  Hydraulic  Attachment 
Converts  Engine  Lathe  to  Tracer 

Riverside,  111.  —  Powertrace  Corp.  is  marketing 
an  automatic  hydraulic  tracer  attachment  that  con- 
verts an  engine  lathe  to  a  tracer  lathe  to  accurately 
turn  out  any  number  of  duplicate  pieces  at  produc- 
tion speeds. 

Powertrace,  by  means  of  a  template,  duplicates 
intricate  shapes  to  within  plus  or  minus  .0005 
inches  and  shapes  any  contour,  90  degree  should- 
ers, convex  or  concave  shapes,  tapered  forms,  cones 
and  spheroids. 

The  attachment  mounts  on  existing  equipment 
quickly  without  drilling,  machining,  or  other  al- 
teration, while  adaptors  are  provided  where  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  unit  up  to  center.  A  10-gallon 
reservoir,  1-hp.  electric  pump,  pressure  gauge  and 
connecting  hoses,  hydraulically  controlled  tracer 
slide,  base  plate  and  template  mounting  bar  are 
supplied. 

Purchasing  Week,  May  25 
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Automation  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

A  20  to  25  per  cent  saving  in  production  costs 
of  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  envisaged 
under  a  long  range  program  for  the  industry  de- 
veloped   by    DFC    Systems   Ltd.    of   Malton  .   .   . 

.  .  .  Main   elements   of   the   scheme    include: 

•  A  network  of  pipelines  to  carry  wood  chips 
from  the  forest  to  the  mills; 

•  A  data  collection  system  to  feed  daily  reports 
on  all  operations,  from  tree  cutting  to  paper- 
making,  to  Computer  centers; 

•  Linking  of  the  system  through  existing  micro- 
waves on  telephone  networks; 

•  Adoption  of  new  rapid-cycle  pulp  digesters  to 
replace  the  old  batch  methods; 

•  Installation  of  new  miniature  high-speed  paper 
machines.  .   .   . 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  May  8 

Newsprint  Computer 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  said  yester- 
day it  plans  in  October  to  use  a  computer  to  im- 
prove uniformity  of  newsprint  quality.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  application  of  a  computer  to 
the  operation  of  a  high  speed  newsprint 
machine.  .  .  . 

The  computer  will  record  detailed  data  on  the 
newsprint  machine's  operation,  which  operators 
can  study  to  improve  uniformity. 

Abitibi  has  been  working  with  International 
Business  Machines  Co.  Ltd.  for  about  three  years 
on  the  project. 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  April  10 
*        *        * 

Madison   Avenue   Crisis   In    Creativity 

...  By  far  the  greatest  concern  of  most  major 
companies  is  the  numbing  intensity  of  modern 
advertising.  Every  day,  in  every  way,  the  average 
American  consumer  is  expected  to  absorb  approxi- 
mately 90  television  commercials,  60  radio  jingles, 
510  newspaper  and  450  magazine  advertisements, 
and  to  also  pay  attention  to  his  ohare  of  the  10 
billion  pieces  of  direct  mail  a  year  that  chunk 
into  mailboxes.  So  jarring  is  the  clamorous  de- 
mand for  the  consumer's  attention  that  even  eager 
adman  David  Ogilvy,  chairman  of  Ogilvy,  Ben- 
son &  Mather,  cries  out  for  the  pause  that  re- 
freshes. "As  a  private  person,"  says  Ogilvy  care- 
fully, remembering  the  23  clients  in  his  stable, 
"I  would  gladly  pay  for  the  privilege  of  watching 
television  without  commercial  interruption." 

Dun's  Review,  July 


Peru  Will  Handle  Its  Own  Resources 

Lima,  Peru  —  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry  said  the  United  States  owned  International 
Petroleum  Co.  would  have  to  hand  over  all  its  oil 
production  facilities  to  the  Peruvian  government 
to  settle  a  long  standing  dispute.  Belaunde  opened 
a  new  legislative  session  with  a  state  of  the  nation 
message  in  which  he -told  congress  the  kind  of  a 
formula  he  would  be  prepared  to  submit  lor  ratifi- 
cation on  the  petroleum  company  issue. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  the 
government  and  the  company,  which  produces  20 
million  barrels  of  petroleum  a  year  for  the  Peru- 
vian market  and  for  export. 

Belaunde  said  these  negotiations  had  not  con- 
cluded, but  he  made  public  the  conditions  he  would 
accept  for  a  settlement. 

Belaunde  said  the  company  would  have  to 
transfer  to  the  Peruvian  government  the  title  to 
the  surface  land  of  the  La  Brea-Parinas  oil  fields 
and  the  wells,  pumping  facilities  and  other  oil  pro- 
duction installations.  He  gave  the  company's  book 
value  for  these  properties  at  83  million  dollars. 

The  Peruvian  government  already  claims  "in- 
alienable" ownership  of  the  subsoil  resources,  or 
the  oil  itself,  of  the  La  Brea-Parinas  field,  as  well 
as  all  other  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  in  Peru. 

Belaunde  said  the  transfer  of  oil  production 
properties  would  be  "in  compensation  for  what 
Peru  failed  to  receive  during  20  years  of  exploita- 
tion that  was  very  little  productive  for  Peru." 

The  company  has  been  operating  in  Peru  as  a 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  since 
1922. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  July  29 


Medical  Council   Favors 
Birth  Control  Devices 

Vancouver  —  The  governing  general  council 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  went  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  birth  control  devices  for  those  who 
wish  them. 

The  council  received  at  least  tacit  sup- 
port from  its  Roman  Catholic  members,  calling 
for  amendment  to  the  much  broken  section  of  the 
Criminal  Code  which  forbids  giving  advice  on 
birth  control  or  selling  or  advertising  birth  control 
devices.  .   .  . 

Edmonton  Journal,  June  25 
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Crime  Rate  for  1964  Up  2  ¥2  Times 

Washington  (UP)  —  Crime  in  the  United 
States  jumped  19  per  cent  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  more  than  2^j/o  times  as  much 
as  the  increase  reported  a  year  ago,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  Thursday. 

The  crime  rate  was  up  7  per  cent  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1963,  up  9  per  cent  for  the  first 
six  months,  up  10  per  cent  for  all  of  last  year.  .  .  . 

Hoover  said  the  January-March  increase  this 
year  was  heaviest  in  crimes  against  property,  with 
auto  theft  up  22  per  cent,  grand  larceny  up  21 
per  cent,  and  robbery  and  burglary  both  up  18  per 
cent. 

In  crimes  against  persons,  forcible  rape  was 
up  22  per  cent,  murder  was  up  17  per  cent  and 
aggravated  assault  rose  14  per  cent  during  the 
first  quarter. 

Hoover  said  the  increases  were  nationwide  and 
occurred  in  all  population  groups. 

Suburban  areas  showed  the  greatest  increase 
—  27  per  cent.     . 

Long  Beach  Independent,  June  19 

*        %        =h 

Canadians  Buying  More  on  Credit 

Ottawa  (CP)  —  Canadians  have  been  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  their  credit  buying  to  the  tune  of 
10  per  cent  each  year  for  the  last  10  years.  The 
joint  Commons  and  Senate  committee  on  consumer 
credit  was  told  this  Tuesday. 

G.  K.  Bouey,  chief  of  the  Bank  of  Canada's 
research  department  said  this  was  a  higher  rate  of 
growth  than  found  in  the  United  States,  where  con- 
sumers had  extended  their  total  credit  by  frj/2 
per  cent  every  year  since  1954. 

Mr.  Bouey,  who  presented  a  survey  of  consum- 
er credit  in  Canada  at  the  committee  hearings,  said 
that  although  the  Canadian  credit  increase  seemed 
high,  there  were  at  least  two  main  factors  which 
might  have  brought  it  about. 

"The  increased  role  of  Canadian  chartered 
banks  in  the  field  of  personal  loans  during  the  last 
decade  probably  helped  to  stimulate  the  rapid 
growth  of  consumer  credit  in  this  country. 

"But  in  the  United  States,  the  banks  have  been 
active  in  this  area  for  many  years." 

Mr.  Bouey  also  said  statistics  seemed  to  show 
that  far  more  Americans  than  Canadians  obtained 
loans  on  their  mortgages  to  finance  such  consumer 
credit  as  car  and  appliance  payments. 

Edmonton  Journal,  June  17 


From  an  interview  between  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  and  Dun's  Review's  Gerald  R. 
Rosen. 

Mr.  Rosen  —  You  say  that  one  of  your  chief 
reasons  for  wanting  to  limit  the  Federal  Reserve's 
independence  and  place  it  under  tighter  control 
by  the  White  House  is  that  the  present  system  in- 
sures control  by  conservative  Wall  Street  bankers. 

Mr.  Patman  —  Let's  get  our  definitions 
straight  on  independence.  Now  some  people  talk 
about  independence  as  if  the  Fed  were  separate 
from  the  government.  Most  of  them  say,  "Imagine, 
politics  controlling  money."  But  the  Constitution 
says  Congress  shall  have  that  control.  If  we're  a 
democracy  and  a  republic,  then  central  banking  is 
politics,  for  the  people  must  have  some  way  of 
changing  a  bad  trend.  But  if  you  turn  central  bank- 
ing over  to  the  bankers  and  let  them  run  it,  you 
can't  reach  them.  In  politics  people  can  hold  a 
politician  responsible.  The  voters  can  punish  them 
by  defeating  them  for  office.  But  you  can't  vote 
against  these  bankers.  The  real  point  is  whether 
we  will  let  these  people  have  some  way  of  striking 
back  at  those  who  run  our  monetary  system,  or 
whether  we  will  insulate  the  Fed  against  politics 
and  against  the  electorate,  which  means  letting 
the  bankers  run  it.  The  bankers  have  an  ax  to 
grind,  a  pretty  rusty  ax  too.  And  they  want  to 
grind  it  by  having  things  done  that  would  help 
them.  You  can't  blame  them  for  it.  That's  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise system. 

Dun's  Review,  May  1964 

=H  *  * 

Getting  Ready? 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  allocated 
$13,175  to  teach  13  New  Mexico  Indians  how  to 
make  bows  and  arrows  in  an  on  the  job  training 
program. 

Logical  next  step  would  be  to  teach  a  group 
of  palefaces  how  to  build  prairie  schooners.  Fash- 
ion designers  might  well  be  instructed  in  the  skills 
required  to  make  sunbonnets. 

Some  people  fear  that  after  the  next  election 
the  McKinley  era  by  comparison  will  seem  down- 
right progressive.  Could  it  be  that  Washington  is 
preparing  us  for  this? 

Portland  Oregonian  from 
Montreal  Star,  July  21 

^fi  %  5>S 

As  a  proportion  of  the  adult  population  of 
Canada,  the  number  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
increased  from  16  per  cent  to  nearly  30  per  cent 
from  1911  to  1961.  Montreal  Star,  July  20 
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U.S.  Birthrate  Falls 

Washington  —  The  U.  S.  birthrate  is  falling. 
This  may  reflect  a  long-range,  sober  view  by  par- 
ents of  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

The  U.  S.  abounds  in  potential  mothers,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  reported  yesterday. 
It  explained  that  more  and  more  women  are  enter- 
ing child-bearing  age  —  and  more  and  more  are 
marrying. 

But  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  babies. 

Indeed,  there  were  only  an  estimated  337,000 
newborn  this  March,  6,000  fewer  than  March, 
1963,   and   fewest   since   any   March   since   1955. 

The  American  mother  offered  some  clue>  in 
1955  when  she  studied  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
interview  poll,  the  "Growth  <>l  American  Families 
Study." 

Although  the  details  are  not  all  public  yet,  the 
studies  showed: 

Women  are  remarkably  accurate  in  predicting 
the  size  of  their  families.  And  they  have  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  make  their  predictions  be- 
come fact. 

They  were  predicting  and  having  smaller  fam- 
ilies than  the  expected  average. 

They  were  having  their  children  earlier  in 
their  married  years  than  the  earlier  pattern. 

This  offers  two  explanations  of  the  currently 
dropping  birth  rate:  Women  are  having  fewer 
babies  on  the  average,  and  some  women  with  many 
child-bearing  years  left  have  already  met  their 
sell -established  quotas.  That  means  that  some  ol 
the  children  already  were  "borrowed"  from  the 
birth  rates  of  the  future. 

These  studies  showed  that  women  interviewed 
in  1955  expected  on  the  average  to  produce  only 
3.1  children  —  and  the  new  women  interviewed  in 
1960  expected  even  fewer  than  that. 

A  speculated  reason  behind  this  apparently 
reluctant  motherhood  is  that  college  education> 
are  becoming  more  important  in  American  lite. 
Those  Americans  who  produced  large  families 
during  the  economic  expansion  of  the  195()'s  are 
now  faced  witli  the  more  immediate  problem  of 
putting  four  or  five  or  six  children  through  college 
—  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal.  June  2 

*        *        * 

TOP  LEAD  USER 

New  York  —  The  storage  battery  industry  is 
the  greatest  single  user  of  lead  —  430,000  short 
tons  annually. 

— Minneapolis  Star,  Mar.  2  1 


Oh,   Brother! 

M.  G.  O'Neil,  president,  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  speaking  on  the  growing  internation- 
alism of  U.  S.  business,  before  the  19th  annual 
World  Trade  Conference  in  Cleveland: 

'A  decade  ago  most  American  industrialists 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  state  of  business 
solely  within  the  United  States.  They  were  con- 
cerned with  how  their  goods  were  moving  in  mar- 
kets across  the  country  .  .  .  how  the  price  of  their 
stock  was  moving  in  the  Wall  Street  market  .  .  . 
what  next  step  labor  planned  to  take  .  .  .  and  pos- 
sibly whether  their  next  plant  opening  should  be 
in  the  South  or  Far  West. 

'The  picture  has  broadened  considerably  in  10 
years.  So  many  of  the  important  problems  for 
American  businessmen  these  days  seem  to  be  run- 
ning in  this  manner:  Will  we  be  able  to  sell  all  our 
output  in  the  Common  Market  alone?  .  .  .  What 
percent  of  our  capital  expenditure  should  go  for 
expansion  outside  the  United  States  .  .  .  Will  there 
continue  to  be  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  West 
Germany?  .  .  .  Should  that  new  operation  be  in 
Pakistan  or  should  we  play  it  a  little  sater  and 
stick  with  plans  for  a  new  plant  in  southern  Italy? 

"I'm  not  exaggerating  one  iota  when  I  say  the 
World  has  become  our  business  oyster.  Our  sights 
have  been  lifted  beyond  the  shores  of  the  U.  S.  and 
are  now  searching  the  entire  expanse  of  this 
planet.' 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  3 


Times  Are  Good 

Accurate  statistics  are  not  easily  available  with 
respect  to  apartment  vacancies  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  because  in  most  cases  they  are  mixed  up 
with  vacant  residential  units.  However,  we  do  know 
that  early  this  year  there  were  about  66,000  va- 
cant dwelling  units  in  Los  Angeles  County,  which 
was  10,000  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  1,500  more 
than  last  fall.  The  trend  in  Orange  County  was 
running  about  the  same.  Statisticians  further  feel 
that  about  60%  of  the  vacancies  are  concentrated 
in  apartment  buildings,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
apartment  market  will  be  very  competitive  this 
summer.   .   .   . 

News  and  Views, 
California  Federal  Savings,  July 
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The  Military  Mind 

Washington  (AP)  —  General  Paul  Harkins 
said  Monday  it  would  be  "very  much"  worth  risk- 
ing war  with  Communist  China  to  save  South  Viet 
Nam  from  a  Red  takeover. 

Harkins  gave  his  view  to  newsmen  in  response 
to  questions  on  his  return  from  more  than  two 
years  as  chief  U.  S.  commander  in  Communist- 
plagued  South  Viet  Nam. 

"I  think  if  the  Communists  move  down  into 
Southeast  Asia  it  threatens  the  whole  rest  of  that 
part  of  the  world,"  Harkins  said. 

The  four-star  general,  who  has  come  home  to 
retire,  took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  in 
South  Viet  Nam. 

"I'm  very  encouraged,"  he  said.  "The  new 
government  is  beginning  to  take  hold." 

He  replied,  "No,  no"  when  asked  whether  he 
thought  the  military  situation  was  worse  than  a 
year  ago. 

"I  think  the  military  situation  is  coming  along 
fine  now." 

Long  Beach  Independent,  June  23 

*        *        * 

Could  You  Explain  This? 

We  live  in  a  fiction  of  a  paper  economy,  and 
it  takes  a  child  to  penetrate  to  the  reality.  When  I 
told  my  8-year-old  boy  that  in  the  Depression  al- 
most all  the  people  lost  their  money,  he  asked, 
"But  where  did  the  money  go?"  —  and  I  had  no 
rational  explanation. 

Long  Beach  Independent,  May  7 


"See  inside  an  Apple  without  cutting  it  open? 
.  .  .  USDA  scientists  have  developed  a  device  that 
does  just  that  ...  an  automatic  IQ  (interior  qual- 
ity) sorter  beams  light  through  fruit,  detects  de- 
fects, and  removes  the  rotten  apple  .  .  .  the  IQ 
sorter  was  demonstrated  at  USDA's  Food  and 
Home  Fair  for  Consumers  in  Washington  last 
month  .  .  .  according  to  preliminary  tests,  the  de- 
vice can  also  be  used  for  sorting  potatoes. 

California  Farmer,  May  2 


Think  of  That! 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  virtually  the  only 
labor  saving  devices  in  American  homes  were  the 
spinning  wheel  and  spjce  mills. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  4 


Sex;  It  Reproduces  Bugs, 
Soon  It  May  Destroy  Them 

Vancouver  (CP)  British  Columbia  entomolo- 
gists said  Tuesday  they  may  have  a  new  weapon 
against  insects  —  sex. 

All  they  need  is  about  $25,000  to  develop  it. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Trussel,  director  of  the  B.  C.  Re- 
search Council,  disclosed  it  at  the  council's  annual 
meeting  Tuesday.  He  told  the  scientists  that  recent 
U.  S.  research  has  uncovered  a  fantastically  power- 
ful female  perfume  which  can  -lure  male  bugs  to 
their  death. 

It  could  have  a  greater  impact  than  DDT  on  the 
bug  world. 

And,  added  Dr.  Trussel  with  a  smile,  there  is 
not  only  the  hope  of  enormous  cost  savings  in  the 
attack  on  flies,  mosquitoes,  grasshoppers,  moths, 
termites,  ticks  and  other  destructive  or  infectious 
insects,  but  there's  also  the  thought  that  the  bugs 
would  die  happy. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  new  weapon  would  be 
that  it  could  end  controversy  over  the  alleged  in- 
discriminate use  of  poisonous  chemicals  on  human 
consumption    crops    for    insect    control    purposes. 

Dr.  Trussel  suggested  to  the  meeting:  "It  may 
be  possible  to  treat  two  or  three  acres  with  only  a 
pound  of  sex  or  other  attractant  materials  which 
would  never  be  recognized  by  the  comparatively 
crude  human  smelling  system." 

He  explained  that  many  insects  mate  by  virtue 
of  a  female  sex  attractant. 

A  male  bug  could  smell  a  female  of  the  species 
hundreds  of  yards  away.  Her  sex  perfume  at- 
tracted males  irresistably,  at  high  speed. 

Armed  with  the  sex  lure,  scientists  could  test 
two  battle  plans  Dr.  Trussel  said.  Either  they  could 
attract  males  away  from  the  females  to  a  trap 
which  could  kill  them  or  they  could  add  enough 
scent  to  completely  confuse  the  males. 

"It  could  put  the  poor  little  beggars  into  such 

a  turmoil  they  couldn't  know  where  to  turn.  They 

would  never  be  able  to  home  in  on  the  females." 

Edmonton  Journal,  April  29 


Sex  In  Sales  .  .  . 

(Has  There  Been  Anything  Else?) 

Mrs.  Pearl  Borgal  will  discuss  "putting  sex 
in  sales"  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ad  and  Sales  Bureau 
of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  June  23. 

Edmonton  Journal,  June  18 
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Sounds  May  Be 

New  Crop  Insect  Weapon 

Washington  —  AP  —  Sounds  may  offer  a 
solution  to  scientists  anxious  to  find  substitutes  for 
hazardous  chemicals  used  in  pesticides  to  combat 
crop  insects. 

The  agriculture  department  reported  its  re- 
searchers have  had  some  success  in  the  use  of  am- 
plilied  sounds  for  controlling  insects  that  attack 
stored  farm  products,  especially  grains. 

It  seems  these  pests  cannot  tolerate  certain 
sounds,  particularly  low  hums  that  are  barely 
audible  to  humans. 

The  idea  of  using  sound  was  developed  by 
Robert  Kirkpatrick,  an  entomologist  stationed  at 
the  Savannah,  Ga.,  stored  product  insects  labora- 
tory of  the  department's  marketing  service. 

He  noticed,  quite  by  accident,  that  amplified 
sound  waves  seemed  to  keep  flies  and  mosquitoes 
away  from  his  backyard  patio.  He  decided  to  test 
in  the  laboratory  the  effect  of  sound  waves  on  com- 
mon pests  in  stored  foods. 

In  exploratory  tests,  Kirkpatrick  released  In- 
dian meal  moths  in  a  small  chamber  in  which  two 
radio  loudspeakers  faced  each  other.  The  speakers 
provided  a  continuous  low  hum. 

"The  moths  were  exposed  to  the  sound  waves 
for  lour  days  while  they  were  laying  egg.-/"  a  de- 
partment report  said.  .  .  .  "Only  about  one  fourth 
as  many  moths  developed  from  these  eggs  as  de- 
veloped from  those  laid  by  moths  not  exposed  to 
sound. 

"Among  those  that  hatched  nearly  half  died 
the  first  day.  Of  the  moths  that  did  survive  to  lay 
eggs,  a  smaller  percentage  of  eggs  they  laid 
hatched. 

— Sacramento  Bee,  June  .'! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Automation  Hits  the  Potato  Harvest 

Perris,  Calif.  —  Automation  of  potato  harvest 
in  the  Hemet-Perris  area  will  reduce  the  former 
250-man  force  to  six  machine  crews  manned  by- 
seven  men  each. 

This  was  announced  here  by  Howard  Pearson, 
plant  superintendent  of  MSW  Produce  Co. 

Pearson  said  a  tryout  of  two  complex  ma- 
chines toward  the  end  of  the  harvest  last  summer 
"left  no  doubt  about  the  high  efficiency  of  these 
monsters  when  properly  used  in  connection  with 
our  potato  shed  equipment." 

He  did  not  say  when  the  field  automation 
would  be  complete. 


A  crucial  part  of  the  overall  system,  he  said, 

is  an  efficient  separating  device  to  remove  rocks, 

vines  and  debris  gathered  up  with  the  potatoes. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  April  7 
s|c       $        & 

Another  Probable  Effect  of  Automation 

Hamilton  —  CP  —  Dr.  Stuart  M.  Jamieson, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  predicts  that  today's  high  school  gradu- 
ates may  change  occupations  three  times  during 
their  working  careers. 

This  occupation  change  is  one  of  several  dras- 
tic effects  on  society  resulting  from  the  cybernetics 
revolution,  he  said  Saturday  at  a  conference  on 
cybernation  —  changing  automation  systems  in- 
volving electronic  brains  with  speed  and  accuracy 
no  human  can  match. 

"  \t  present  and  anticipated  rates  of  technolog- 
ical change  and  displacement,  young  workers  will, 
on  the  average,  have  to  change  their  occupations 
.  .  .  that  require  a  more  or  less  lengthy  period 
of  training,  three  or  more  times  in  the  course  of 
their  working  lifetime. 

Society  is  on  a  curve  of  technological  develop- 
ment rising  nearly  vertically  beneath  our  feet  and 
the  major  repercussions  are  still  to  come,  he 
said.  .  .  . 

...  He  contended  that  eventually  20  to  25 
per  cent  ol  the  population  would  be  able  to  pro- 
duce all  the  needs  of  the  world  and  would  make 
full  employment  difficult. 

Montreal  Star,  May  4 

^  H=  ^ 

Middle  Management  in  Danger 

The  pyramid  shape  of  management  structure, 
with  the  president  perched  at  the  top  and  lowly 
workers  forming  the  base,  may  be  on  the  way  out. 

Dr.  Bernard  Muller-Thym,  a  New  York  man- 
aging consultant,  believes  few  companies  can  con- 
tinue effectively  with  this  form  of  organization, 
in  which  successive  layers  of  middle  management 
spend  80  per  cent  of  their  time  passing  —  or  de- 
laying —  information  up  and  down  through  the 
pyramid.   .   .   . 

...  In  its  place,  he  suggested  an  organiza- 
tional structure  in  which  total  information  for  a 
business  system  would  be  rapidly  available  on  de- 
mand from  a  computer  control  tower,  and  in 
which  the  authority  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 
functions  would  reside  at  each  operating  level. 
Middle  management  would  go  the  way  of  the 
dinosaur.   .   .   . 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  June  19 
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Collator 

Capable  of  assembling  duplicated  material  at 
the  rate  of  up  to  30,000  sheets  per  running  hour, 
Automatic  SA-10  high  speed  collator  is  a  10-sta- 
tion  machine  that  handles  standard  size  sheets  as 
well  as  11  x  17  in.  sheets  for  8l/o  x  11  in.  booklets. 
Providing  accuracy  as  well  as  speed,  the  unit  fea- 
tures automatic  set  detector  that  rejects  sets  with 
missing  or  double  sheets. 

Purchasing  Week,  Mar.  30 
*        *        * 

Thick  Water  for 
Secondary  Oil  Recovery 

Los  Angeles  —  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 
and  Dow  Chemical  Co.  disclosed  what  they  termed 
a  "breakthrough"  in  efficiency  of  secondary  oil 
recovery  operations. 

In  pilot  plant  operations  at  Union  Oil's  West 
Cat  Canyon  field  in  Santa  Barbara  County  and  at 
its  Dominique  field  south  of  Los  Angeles,  the  com- 
panies have  employed  a  process  involving  man- 
made  water-soluble  polymers  to  "thicken  water" 
used  in  driving  oil  from  underground  reservoirs. 

Burton  B.  Sandiford,  a  Union  Oil  scientist, 
said  commercially  attractive  increases  in  oil  re- 
covery have  been  obtained  with  the  treated  water. 
Under  certain  conditions,  pilot  tests  with  the 
treated  water  have  recovered  twice  as  much  oil  as 
comparable  tests  made  without  the  chemical. 

While  Dow  and  Union  Oil  consider  the  process 
to  be  under  development,  both  expect  to  step  up 
pilot  operations  to  commercial  scale  soon,  it  was 
stated. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  5 

H*  *  * 

Engineering  Courses  Obsolete 

Kingston,  Ont.  (CP)  —  A  British  Columbia 
mining  executive  has  told  the  Chemical  Institute 
of  Canada  that  university  engineering  courses  over 
four  or  five  years  are  obsolete. 

E.  G.  A.  Colls  of  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  of  Trail,  B.  C,  told  the  insti- 
tute's three-day  conference  that  the  obsolescence  is 
caused  by  the  rapid  change  of  science  and  dis- 
covery. 

'Perhaps  the  best  solution,'  he  said,  'is  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  grounding  at  university  level  which 
would  supply  a  young  man  with  sufficient  under- 
standing to  guide  his  future  education  in  the  in- 
dustrial sphere  of  his  choice. 

'Clearly  no  four  or  five-year  engineering 
courses  can  prepare  a  man  for  many  years  ahead 


in  view  of  the  ultra-rapid  change  that  science  and 
discovery  impose  on  the  world  and  him.' 

Mr.  Colls  said  chemical  engineering  is  in  a 
vortex  of  change  due  to  complications  of  automa- 
tion, instrumentation  and  mechanization. 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  June  6 


Europe  Developing  Junkyard  Habits 

Paris  —  Europe,  which  used  to  be  free  of 
automobile  junkyards  and  tin  cans  and  bottles 
along  its  highways,  is  at  last  catching  up  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  these  twentieth  cen- 
tury marks  of  development. 

The  old  car  graveyards  came  first,  nobody 
knows  exactly  when,  but  probably  about  10  years 
ago.  Before  that,  automobiles  were  considered  too 
valuable  as  a  source  of  spare  parts,  or  just  scrap 
metal,  to  be  left  lying  around.  Now,  almost  every 
city  has,  in  addition  to  the  suburbs  of  the  automo- 
tive age,  acres  of  smashed  or  wornout  vehicles 
spread    over    the    fast    disappearing   country-side. 

Mass  production  has  reduced  quality  as  well 
as  price  of  cars  so  that  an  automobile  is  no  longer 
a  precious  machine  to  be  preserved  for  a  lifetime. 

Edmonton  Journal,  July  24 

(Taking  a  lesson  from  the  America  makers 
the  European  manufacturers  build  in  obsolescence 
and  reduce  quality  for  the  fast  turnover.) 


Kindergarten  Pupils  Taught  by 
Machine  Called  Better  Readers 

New  York  —  Surrounded  by  bright  lights  and 
an  audience  of  100,  four  imperturbable  little  girls 
demonstrated  how  a  machine  alone  taught  them  to 
read  better  in  the  past  five  months  than  a  com- 
parable group  using  traditional  methods.   .   .  . 

.  .  .  The  experimental  group  showed  an  aver- 
age reading  superiority  of  1.7  months  above  the 
control  group.  .  .  . 

Wall  Street  Journal,  July  9 


New  York  (UP)  —  The  average  oil  or  gas 
well  is  about  4,000  feet  deep  and  costs  more  than 
$62,000  to  drill,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
reports. 

— Long  Beach  Independent,  June  28 
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Technology  Is  Color  Blind 


Much  of  the  agitation  among  civil  rights  pro- 
ponents deals  with  the  question  of  equality  of  job 
opportunities  for  the  racial  minorities  of  the  coun- 
try. Where  a  job  of  work  is  being  done  with  hu- 
man employees,  there  are  only  two  essential 
qualifications  to  consider;  one,  functional  capa- 
bility and,  two,  social  compatibility.  Compared  to 
these,  matters  of  race,  philosophical  beliefs,  sex, 
and  age  are  insignificant.  In  a  functional  assign- 
ment, one  must  be  able  to  do  the  work  and  be  able 
to  get  along  with  others  on  the  job. 

In  North  America,  today,  the  issue  of  job  op- 
portunity for  any  group  is  becoming  obsolete. 
Human  employment,  as  such,  is  a  receding  require- 
ment of  our  social  operations.  Technological  de- 
vices are  taking  over  the  work  of  the  society  at  an 
accelerating  rate,  nol  only  in  industry  but  in  of- 
fices, in  the  services,  and  in  housekeeping.  Tech- 
nology is  indifferent  to  the  race,  philosophy,  sex, 
or  seniority  of  the  employees  it  supplants.  Tech- 
nology is  without  morals  or  emotions;  its  only 
concern  is  function.  And  in  a  job  of  work,  function 
is  all  that  is  really  important. 

As  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  components 
ol  our  society,  employment  at  jobs  has  been  sig- 
nificant because,  until  just  recently,  that  was  about 
the  only  way  available  to  get  work  done.  In  order 
to  persuade  people  to  do  the  work  that  society  re- 
quired, methods  of  incentive  and  punishment  were 
instituted.  The  payment  of  wage>  was  one  Form  of 


incentive  used  for  persuading  people  to  do  work 
that  would  not  otherwise  interest  them.  Working 
at  jobs  is  not  a  requirement  of  life  or  welfare  in 
any  biological  sense;  it  is  only  a  social  tradition 
derived  from  centuries  of  scarcity,  human  toil, 
and  limited  know-how.  What  is  essential  to  life  and 
welfare  is  ready  access  to  the  goods  and  services 
which  are  needed  to  maintain  them.  In  summary, 
what  the  human  beings  of  North  American  need 
are  not  jobs  but  incomes.  The  prattle  about  people 
needing  jobs  to  maintain  composure  and  interest 
in  life  is  pure  propaganda  inherited  from  an  age 
of  scarcity  and  toil. 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned  with  providing 
jobs  for  human  beings;  it  has  no  stake  in  human 
toil.  However,  Technocracy  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  providing  adequate  goods  and  services 
for  every  member  of  the  population  on  an  equit- 
able basis,  regardless  of  ability  to  function,  cir- 
cumstance of  birth,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Technocracy  is  the  social  design  for  provid- 
ing the  population  of  an  operational  area  with 
abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from  toil. 
Hence,  do  not  ask  Technocrats  to  take  sides  in  the 
controversies  of  the  Price  System,  such  as  job  op- 
portunities for  this  group  or  that.  The  real  social 
issue  of  this  Continent  is  much  bigger  and  more 
modern  than  any  of  these. 

— September,  1963 
Technocratic  Trendevents 


A  Price  System  Proposal 

Charlottetown  (CP)  —  A  minimum  allowance 
for  everyone,  working  or  not,  may  be  one  idea  in 
any  long-range  planning  to  combat  impacts  of 
automation  on  the  labor  force. 

This  was  the  contention  of  Dr.  David  M. 
Winch,  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

He  was  discussing  possible  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy during  the  Canadian  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciations annual  meeting  here. 

History,  assuming  competitive  labor  markets 
with  flexible  wages,  put  forward  the  idea  that 
wages  of  semi-skilled  labor  will  tend  to  fall  down- 
ward toward  the  unskilled,  probably  depressing 
unskilled  wages. 


There  would  be  a  rise  in  the  age  rate  of  skilled 
labor  with  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  semi- 
skilled labor  capable  of  moving  into  the  skilled 
class,  as  automation  increased  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor. 

He  said  the  hope  is  often  expressed  that  labor 
di>placed  by  automation  will  be  absorbed  in  serv- 
ice industries.  Past  experience  suggested  that  many 
capital  changes  "giving  rise  to  new  products  are 
complementary  to  semi-skilled  labor  in  the  serv- 
ice sector." 

But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  "capital 
changes  of  the  future  will  tend  to  have  a  substitute 
relationship  to  the  service  sector."  For  example, 
"many  small  appliances  have  reached  the  stage 
where  it  is  cheaper  to  replace  than  repair.  .  .  ." 
— Edmonton  Journal,  June  15 
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For  What  Will  You  Vote? 


On  Tuesday,  November  3,  1964,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  go  to  the  election  polls  for 
the  45th  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  to 
elect  a  President.  Of  course,  they  will  not  vote 
directly  for  the  president.  The  'Founding  Fathers' 
did  not  trust  the  people  that  far  when  they  de- 
signed the  Constitution.  Technically,  the  people 
will  vote  for  Electors,  who  in  turn  will  vote  for  the 
president;  but,  this  is  finagled  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Electors  who  vote  for  a  certain  candidate 
may  be  at  wide  variance  with  the  proportion  of 
people  who  voted  for  that  same  candidate.  The 
outstanding  fear  of  the  'Founding  Fathers'  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  that  the  people 
might  elect  an  administration  which  was  hostile 
to  the  wealthy  investors  in  the  status  quo.  Experi- 
ence since  that  time  indicates  that  their  fears  were 
unnecessary.  The  people  can  be  led  and  shep- 
herded with  as  much  facility  as  sheep  —  by  those 
whose  main  interest  is  in  their  fleece. 

The  voter  on  Election  Day  has  three  choices  of 
action:  He  or  she  can  go  to  the  polls  and  cast  a 
vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  major  parties 
whose  candidates  are  hand-picked  defenders  of 
the  status  quo;  he  or  she  may  go  to  the  polls  and 
squander  a  vote  on  the  candidates  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  fringe  parties  (if  there  are  any)  as  a 
gesture  of  protest;  or  he  or  she  may  abstain  from 
voting  by  not  going  to  the  polls  at  all.  When  none 
of  the  candidates  and  issues  which  are  up  for  vote 
represent  the  will  of  the  voter,  or  the  choice  among 
them  is  of  inconsequential  significance,  then  an 
abstention  most  clearly  represents  the  true  stand 
of  the  voter.  Senators  and  Congressmen  often  ab- 
stain from  voting  as  any  roll-call  vote  will  reveal. 
Even  in  the  world's  highest  tribunal,  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  common  practice  for  a  delegate  to 
abstain  when  his  country  has  nothing  to  gain  one 
way  or  another  on  an  issue.  Political  voting  has 
become  such  a  farce  in  the  United  States  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  eligible  voters  decide  that 
'no  vote'  represents  their  position  on  the  'issues' 
more  closely  than  a  definite  vote  on  one  'side'  or 
the  other.  The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  people 
who  vote  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  in  any 
other  of  the  world's  republics  is  an  indication  that 
they  are  wise  to  the  puerility  of  the  issues  on  which 
they  are  permitted  to  vote. 


Except  for  an  occasional  appropriation  of 
funds  or  some  other  minor  matter  in  a  local  com- 
munity, the  people  are  never  permitted  to  vote  on 
any  issue  confronting  them  or  their  country.  If 
the  United  States  or  Canada  were  democracies,  the 
people  would  be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  issues; 
but  neither  country  is  a  democracy.  (The  nearest 
descriptive  appellation  for  them  would  be  Bour- 
geois Republics.)  In  fact,  no  country  in  the  world 
permits  its  people  to  vote  on  issues  of  the  day;  so, 
there  are  no  democracies  in  the  world.  Further, 
there  is  no  organization  in  the  world  which  is  ac- 
tively supporting  the  ideology  of  democracy.  To 
call  a  Bourgeois  Republic  a  democracy  is  about  as 
appropriate  as  referring  to  a  skunk  as  a  pussy  cat. 
It  might  give  someone  a  little  subjective  satisfac- 
tion, but  it  doesn't  change  the  smell.  And  to  call 
a  fascist  tyranny  a  democracy,  as  our  spokesmen 
often  do,  is  the  height  of  verbal  inversion.  The 
fact  remains  that  no  country  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  is  a  democracy,  and  none  even  come 
close  to  it.  No  issues  of  any  importance  are  ever 
put  up  for  popular  vote,  and  no  selection  of  can- 
didates representing  different  issues  of  importance 
are  placed  on  the  ballot.  In  other  words,  the  voters 
have  no  selection  of  political  colors  to  choose 
from,  merely  a  choice  between  brownish-green  and 
greenish-brown. 

Politicians  Can't  Solve  Problem 

The  United  States  of  America  has  attained  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world,  if  not  of  all 
the  world  at  least  a  sizable  portion  of  it.  But  it  has 
neither  the  concepts  nor  the  caliber  of  personnel  in 
high  places  to  qualify  for  such  a  role;  and,  under 
the  present  system  of  political  selection  of  person- 
nel, there  is  no  chance  at  all  that  this  situation 
will  improve.  Examine  the  behavior  of  Americans 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  over  the  past  twenty  years 
and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  results  are  not  those 
of  a  superior  statesmanship;  in  fact,  they  are  even 
worse  than  the  results  which  have  been  achieved 
at  home. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  major  social  prob- 
lems that  face  this  country  and  the  world  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by 
American  leaders  to  meet  them.  These  will  serve 
as  examples  to  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the 
developing  trends  and  the  moronity  with  which  we 
approach  them. 
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One  of  the  most  critical  problems  in  the  world 
today  is  that  of  population  density.  Many  parts  of 
the  world  are  seriously  over-populated.  There  are 
no  'empty'  spaces  in  regions  that  are  fit  for  human 
habitation  for  the  surplus  people  to  move  into; 
and  the  places  which  are  not  yet  over-crowded  al- 
ready have  a  sufficiency  of  population.  There  is 
no  place  into  which  an  excess  of  population  can 
migrate  without  causing  hardship  to  that  area.  The 
regions  which  are  being  mentioned  as  population- 
deficient  areas  and  capable  of  receiving  large  im- 
migrations are  Canada,  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Siberia  (leaving  out  the 
desert  and  ice-covered  areas  which  are  not  being 
seriously  mentioned  anyway). 

A  closer  study  reveals  that  the  habitable  parts 
of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  (he  United 
States  are  already  heavily  populated  in  terms  of 
the  factors  required  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  To  increase  the  population  of  these  area- 
would  mean  that  a  lower  standard  of  living  would 
result  in  a  few  years  at  the  most.  Besides,  what 
surplus  population  from  what  over-crowded  parts 
of  the  world  would  the  American  people  want  to 
come  amongst  them  in  large  numbers?  Chinese? 
Hindus?  Japanese?  Arabs?  African  Negroes? 
Italians?  Greeks?  Spaniards?  Portuguese?  West 
Germans?  English?  Latin  Americans?  Are  we  in 
a  position,  physically  and  psychologically,  to  ac- 
cept the  yearly  increases  from  even  ONE  of  these 
entities?  No,  of  course  not. 

At  the  present  birthrate,  North  \merica  will  be 
able  to  over-supply  itself  with  population  in  a 
very  few  years,  without  Importing  alien,  foreign- 
language  misfits.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  As  for  Siberia,  that  i> 
outside  of  our  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  open  up  any 
sizable  new  areas  to  inhabitation,  we  would  require 
a  Continental  concept  that  is  foreign  to  our  politi- 
cal administration.  Sub-Arctic  Canada  and  the  des- 
ert and  mountain  areas  of  the  United  Stales  require 
a  type  of  development  of  such  vast  technological 
proportions  —  in  order  to  make  them  suitable  for 
a  high  density  of  population  —  that  no  political 
party  or  administration  could  conceive  of  it,  let 
alone  execute  it.  Politicians  are  not  equipped  to 
handle  technological  problems. 

If  any  mass  immigration  onto  this  Continent 
is  to  be  permitted,  Technocracy  proposes  that  it 
be  applied  to  some  of  the  surplus  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  English  are  closest  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  in  language,  genetics,  and 
family  ties.  Also,  such  an  act  of  benevolence  would 


fulfill  any  obligations  we  might  conceivably  owe 
the  'Old  Country.' 

A  World  Menace 

No  political  party  and  no  political  figure  has 
yet  proposed  a  realistic  population  policy  for  this 
Continent  or  for  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Far 
from  advocating  population  control  or  genetic  se- 
lection on  this  Continent,  none  of  them  will  even 
advocate  a  policy  of  non-immigration.  What  is 
worse,  the  politicians  want  to  open  this  Continent 
to  immigration  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  from  those  countries  which  are  the 
lands  of  origin  for  large  voting  blocs  of  residents 
now  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  particularly 
heavv  pressure  being  put  upon  Congress  —  from 
without  and  from  within  —  to  enact  legislation 
permitting  ever  greater  imports  of  surplus  popu- 
lation irom  certain  countries  which  refuse  to  solve 
their  own  population  problems,  notably  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries.  The  implications  of  such 
political  shenanigans  are  far  more  sinister  than 
the  mere  import  of  superfluous  human  organisms. 
Military  invasion  is  not  the  only  technique  that 
can  be  used  by  a  foreign  power  to  conquer  a  coun- 
try: and  it  could  happen  here  -  -  with  the  aid  of 
a  well-intrenched  Fifth  Column. 

The  population  menace  is  one  that  will  have 
t<>  be  solved  by  each  area  within  its  own  area. 
Migration  cannot  be  considered  as  any  kind  of  a 
solution  (with  possible  minor  exceptions).  Over- 
population is  a  world  problem,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  contain  it  within  the  areas  of  its  oc- 
currence. Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest, 
the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  should  be  offer- 
ing the  assistance  of  our  scientists  to  other  coun- 
tries whose  population  is  getting  out  of  hand.  In 
any  event,  it  is  disastrous  to  encourage  any  kind 
ot  mass  migration  of  indigenous  populations  to 
new  areas.  Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
deport  to  the  lands  of  their  origin  a  number  of  the 
unassimilaled  foreign  intrusion  elements  that  re- 
main as  alien  groups  on  this  Continent;  but,  that 
too,  is  not  a  practical  solution,  for  the  countries 
of  their  origin  are  already  over-crowded  and 
could  not  accept  them.  At  least  we  could  make 
sure  that  no  more  intrusions  are  permitted.  But 
where  is  the  statesmanship  in  American  politics 
for  the  job?  There  isn't! 

Another  serious  world-wide  problem  is  that  of 
obtaining  adequate  resources  for  the  requirements 
of  a  modern,  technological  way  of  life.  The  world 
is  expanding  its  technology  at  an  accelerating  rate, 
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and  we  might  say,  'that  is  good.'  Technology  ap- 
plied to  the  physical  problems  of  living  make  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  more  worthwhile 
life.  But,  then,  it  gobbles  up  resources  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  —  a  rate  which,  when  applied 
throughout  the  world,  tends  rapidly  to  exceed  the 
resource  supply.  It  may  be  delightful  to  dream  of 
the  Asiatic  millions  living  in  the  manner  of  the 
American  bourgeoisie,  but  don't  try  to  put  it  into 
effect!  Not  only  is  it  impractical  to  contemplate 
such  a  standard  of  living  for  the  world's  billions 
of  people,  but  it  is  impracticable  to  contemplate 
its  continuance  on  this  Continent  for  much  longer 
even  with  our  present  population. 

The  United  States,  with  only  six  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population,  is  consuming  more  than 
half  of  the  world  production  of  mineral  resources, 
including  petroleum.  Suppose  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  resources  were  divided  equally  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  would  the  American  people 
like  it?  Or  suppose  we  tried  to  bring  the  world's 
population  up  to  our  level  of  resource  consump- 
tion, where  would  we  find  the  resources?  The  hu- 
manitarianism  of  the  American  is  expressed  in 
his  wish  that  other  people  of  the  world  should  be 
a  little  better  fed  and  a  little  more  comfortable 
than  they  are;  but,  just  the  same,  the  American 
wants  the  world's  resources  for  himself.  The  Amer- 
ican is  willing  to  support  a  limited  Point  Four  pro- 
gram, provided  he  comes  out  of  it  with  a  major 
portion  of  the  resources.  He  is  willing  to  let  the 
heathen  people  of  the  backward  areas  have  canvas 
shoes  to  wear  for  walking  purposes  so  long  as  he 
can  drive  a  Cadillac  himself;  that's  how  far  he  is 
willing  to  go  in  sharing  the  world's  wealth. 

Stabilization    or    War? 

The  stabilization  of  the  energy  and  resource 
consumption  of  this  Continent  (and  of  the  world) 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  that  confronts  our 
social  administrators.  We  must  recognize  that  no 
two  major  portions  of  the  earth  can  be  operated  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  same  results  accruing; 
therefore,  we  cannot  expect  other  continents  to 
conform  to  the  American  pattern  of  living,  with  the 
same  kinds  of  gadgets  and  the  same  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  resources.  Before  we  are  in  a  legiti- 
mate position  to  advise  other  people  how  to  live, 
we  must  put  our  own  house  in  order  and  make  this 
Continent  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  far  from  that.  (Current  radio  advertising 
propaganda  states  that  four  out  of  five  children 
in  America  are  improperly  nourished.)  But  where 


do  we  find  a  politician  or  a  political  party  that  ad- 
vocates the  redesign  of  this  Continent  and  an  over- 
hauling of  the  physical  operations?  There  are 
none.  The  most  any  politician  will  do  is  lobby  for 
some  local  'pork  barrel'  development  in  order  to 
stay  in  office. 

Within  this  country,  the  political  administra- 
tors of  the  United  States  have  blundered  their 
country  into  the  world's  two  greatest  wars,  and  a 
number  of  minor  ones.  The  two  world  wars  cost 
us  dearly,  yet  we  got  nothing  from  either  of  them 
other  than  a  little  business  prosperity  for  the  dura- 
tion. So,  among  the  major  problems  that  must  be 
considered  by  the  leadership  of  this  Continent,  with 
respect  to  international  affairs,  is  that  of  peace. 
But  what  are  the  politicians  doing  about  it?  Even 
before  World  War  II  was  over,  they  were  busy  set- 
ting up  conspiratorial  organizations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  third  world  war.  First,  they  set  up  the 
United  Nations;  then,  when  it  couldn't  be  man- 
handled to  suit  them,  they  proceeded  to  set  up 
other  organizations  for  the  same  purpose  to  cir- 
cumvent the  United  Nations,  notably  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Instead  of  working 
toward  world  harmony  and  peace,  our  politicians 
are  working  for  world  disunity  and  war.  Are  there 
any  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  who  are 
opposed  to  our  expanding  the  wars  in  East  Asia? 
Are  there  any  who  favor  calling  off  the  Holy  Cru- 
sade in  Europe?  No!  There  are  none.  A  vote  for 
any  of  the  announced  candidates  of  either  major 
party  is  a  virtual  vote  for  World  War  III. 

One  of  the  worst  social  cancers  that  afflicts 
the  world  is  that  of  fascism.  If  we  desired  to  be  of 
real  service  to  the  world,  we  could  help  eradicate 
this  cancer.  Superficially  we  fought  against  it  in 
World  War  II,  but  subsequent  events  indicate  that 
our  political  leaders  were  not  really  opposed  to 
fascism;  but,  rather,  that  many  of  them  are  sympa- 
thetic with  it,  some  enthusiastically  so.  Instead  of 
our  giving  sympathetic  support  to  the  efforts  of 
suppressed  people  to  throw  off  the  heavy  burden 
of  fascism  and  thereby  improve  their  way  of  life, 
we  have  been  actively  upholding  the  leaders  of 
fascist  regimes  around  the  world,  helping  them  to 
stay  in  power  and  keep  their  people  subdued.  To 
keep  fascism  in  power  in  Greece,  it  has  cost  the 
United  States  some  two  billion  dollars.  It  cost  us 
more  than  that  to  support  the  fascism  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  It  is  costing  us  still  more  billions  to  keep 
fascism  rampant  in  West  Germany,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  other  countries.  Through  our  failure 
to  support  any  other  antidote  for  fascism,  many 
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of  the  world's  people  are  turning  to  the  only  other 
antidote  that  is  open  to  them,  'communism.'  While 
'communism'  may  be  sufficiently  radical  and  pro- 
gressive for  the  Old  World,  it  is  not  revolutionary 
enough  for  North  America.  As  an  antidote  for 
fascism,  it  may  have  a  place  on  other  continents: 
but  communism  has  no  concepts  that  are  adequate 
for  this  Continent.  On  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, we  need  an  antidote  for  communism  as  well 
as  for  fascism. 

Politicians    Uphold    Fascism 

Instead  of  our  politicians  denouncing  fascism 
as  a  social  menace  wherever  it  might  occur,  they 
have  taken  it  to  their  bosoms  and  cherished  it 
fondly.  As  for  the  relatively  innocuous  communism 
here,  they  have  gone  into  hysterical  rages  against 
it;  although,  in  most  instances,  this  latter  can  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  to  misdirect  attention  away 
from  their  devotion  to  fascism.  All  we  can  say 
about  it  is,  America's  position  as  a  world  powei 
shall  be  a  declining  one  so  long  as  it  embraces 
fascism  and  helps  fascist  tyrannies  to  suppress  the 
world's  populations.  Look  at  our  black  record  in 
South  America. 

Turning  to  the  problems  which  are  essentially 
of  this  Continent  alone,  we  find  that  there  are 
many  major  ones  that  are  being  completely  ig- 
nored, if  not  actively  frustrated,  l>\  our  political 
leaders. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  is  the  problem  of  land 
use  and  soil  conservation.  Much  of  the  land  of  the 
United  States  is  being  devastated  and  ruined,  part- 
ly by  neglect  and  partly  by  human  intent.  Great 
areas  of  once  fertile  farmlands  are  Losing  their 
fertility  and  productivity  through  over-cropping, 
erosion,  and  induced  desertization.  Another  serious 
menace  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil  is  the  ten- 
dency to  clutter  up  the  rich  land  areas  near  the 
big  cities  with  square  miles  of  "housing  develop- 
ments.' Thus,  vast  acreages  are  being  removed 
from  productive  use  by  building  on  them  long, 
monotonous  rows  of  box-like  dwellings  for  sale  to 
the  individual  families  who  want  a  'home  in  the 
country'  while  they  work  in  the  cities.  Other  ways 
in  which  land  is  being  rendered  useless  are  strip 
mining,  deforestation,  over-grazing,  and  criss- 
crossing it  with  roadways. 

Closely  connected  with  land  use  is  the  prob- 
lem of  hydrology.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made 
to  consider  the  fresh-water  run-off  of  the  Continent 
as  an  integrated  problem?  Not  by  any  political 
party  or  politician.  In  fact,  the  development  of  a 


single  river  for  transportation,  flood  control,  pow- 
er, irrigation,  and  recreation  is  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  political  thinking  now  extant.  Yet, 
every  year,  we  have  disastrous  floods;  and  all 
the  help  we  get  from  politicians  is  advice  such  as 
this:  Prepare  to  evacuate  the  lowlands;  fill  more 
sand-bags  and  build  more  dykes;  go  to  church  and 
pray  (and  hope  the  church  isn't  washed  away  be- 
fore you  get  the  praying  done).  Next  to  the  soil 
of  this  Continent,  the  fresh  water  is  its  most  valu- 
able asset  and  resource;  but,  beyond  a  few  piece- 
meal projects  (usually  to  spend  money  and  create 
work  for  the  local  advantage  of  some  politician) 
nothing  is  being  done  to  utilize  it  for  the  general 
well  are.  Fa  en  when  it  comes  to  developing  elec- 
trical power,  the  politicians  prefer  steam  plants 
to  hydro-electric  plants,  primarily  because  the 
hydro-electric  developments  would  belong  to  the 
people  (which  is  branded  as  'blackest  socialism') 
while  the  steam  plants  can  be  built  by  private  cor- 
porate enterprises  and,  with  them,  the  people  can 
he   "milked'  by   the   private  utilities  in  perpetuity. 

Continental    integration    Needed 

The  transportation  of  this  Continent  is  becom- 
ing so  congested,  because  of  its  poor  design  and 
inefficiency  of  operation,  that  it  is  becoming  an 
immediate  and  urgent  problem  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. We  have  too  many  roadways  and  too  many 
railroads,  and  not  enough  inland  waterways.  The 
roads  are  too  many  and  too  poorly  constructed, 
and  their  cost  ol  maintenance  is  too  high.  Besides, 
they  take  up  too  much  land  and  interfere  with  an 
efficient  operation  of  the  Agricultural  areas.  This 
Continent  needs  only  about  ten  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent mileage  of  roadways. 

Of  the  210,000  miles  of  railway  tracks,  we 
could  beneficially  dispense  with  140,000  miles  of 
them.  Through  a  technological  redesign,  the  re- 
maining 100,000  miles  could  handle  more  freight 
and  passengers  and  do  it  more  efficiently.  But 
even  more  important  than  redesigning  the  railroads 
of  the  Continent  is  the  building  of  a  Continental 
Waterway  system  for  cheap  internal  transporta- 
tion. Waterway  transportation  is  only  one-tenth  as 
costly  as  railroad  transportation;  yet,  for  the  past 
one  hundred  years,  the  politicians  have  helped 
stymie  waterway  transportation  in  favor  of  the 
costly  monopolies  of  the  railroads. 

Seriously,  though,  what  does  it  matter  who  is 
placed  in  the  seat  of  the  presidency?  If  a  man  of 
real  ability  were,  somehow,  elected,  he  would  be 
frustrated    and    sabotaged    by    the    system    under 
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which  he  would  have  to  labor.  Imagine  trying  to 
approach  any  of  the  fundamental  social  problems 
on  this  Continent  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  political  system.  Under  this  system,  a 
man  of  ability  could  do  little  of  significance  as 
president,  even  if  he  could  get  elected  to  that 
position. 

'Accentuate    the    Positive* 

There  are  many  great  changes  that  can  be 
made  on  this  Continent,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
of  them  is  urgent.  North  America  is  a  highly  vul- 
nerable social  area,  and  any  one  of  several  po- 
tential circumstances  could  throw  it  into  chaos. 
Among  these  are:  a  general  strike  by  labor  which 
has  progressed  into  a  stalemate;  another  general 
depression  with  wide-spread  unemployment  and 
inadequate  relief  facilities;  a  general  mutiny  of 
the  citizens  against  the  government  as  a  conse- 
quence of  one  too  many  major  blunders;  the  sud- 
den decline  of  one  or  more  of  our  major  oilfields; 
the  prolonged  disruption  of  any  major  flowline; 
a  serious  constipation  in  the  distributive  system, 
either  from  physical  causes  or  financial  intrans- 
igence. 

Under  the  technological  design  of  operations, 
the  knowledge  for  which  is  already  at  hand,  the 
North  American  Continent  could  provide  its  citi- 
zenry with  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  on 
a  sustained  basis.  It  could  redesign  and  rebuild  its 
highway,  railway,  waterway,  and  power  systems 
so  as  to  provide  efficient,  low-cost  transportation 
and  power.  It  could  abolish  taxes  and  all  other 
predatory  incentives  of  business,  politics,  crime, 
and  ecclesiasticism,  with  their  resulting  depriva- 
tions to  the  victim  consumers.  It  could  provide  a 
very  high  standard  of  health,  education,  and  rec- 
reation without  cost  to  the  citizens.  It  could  greatly 
extend  the  viable  period  of  our  resource  supplies, 
through  the  elimination  of  wasteful  practices  now 
cherished  and  promoted  by  the  private  enterprise 
system.  It  could  give  prior  consideration  to  the 
fullest  development  and  use  of  the  two  greatest  and 
most  important  resources  of  the  Continent,  its  land 
area  and  its  fresh  water.  It  could  build  an  impreg- 
nable defense  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
And  it  could  establish  peaceful  and  mutually-bene- 
ficial intercourse  with  the  other  continents  of  the 
world. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human  welfare 
and  security  that  can  be  provided  by  this  Continent 
to  its  citizens,  if  its  administration  were  in  the 
control  of  those  who  know  how  and  know  what  to 


do  —  the  scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers. 
But  there  can  be  no  worthwhile  future  under  poli- 
tics, business,  gangsterism,  and  clericalism.  The 
knowledge  and  means  are  at  hand  for  a  New 
America  if  enough  people  'vote'  for  it.  It  will  not 
require  a  majority  vote  either;  far  from  it.  A  mere 
three  per  cent  of  the  people  can  'put  it  over.' 

There  is  only  one  way  to  register  a  positive 
vote  for  Abundance,  Security,  and  Personal  Free- 
dom; that  is,  by  joining  Technocracy.  The  only 
other  alternatives  are  (1)  a  negative  course  of 
action  in  the  form  of  voting  for  politicians  and  of 
appeasing  business  and  other  predatory  interests, 
or  (2)  a  do-nothing  'course'  of  merely  abstaining 
from  action  and  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
The  Old  World  policy  of  staying  in  'the  middle  of 
the  road'  and  'muddling  through'  is  of  no  use  to 
us  on  this  Continent  in  this  dynamic  age.  It  is  time 
that  North  Americans  began  to  'accentuate  the 
positive.'  Other  than  joining  Technocracy  and  help- 
ing promulgate  the  doctrine  of  the  New  America, 
how  else  can  you  be  positive?  Don't  waste  time 
thinking  about  it,  for  there  is  no  other  way.  A 
'vote'  for  Technocracy  is  a  vote  for  the  future  of 
North  America;  a  vote  for  a  politician  is  a  vote 
for  more  of  the  same  lousy  mess. 

This  is  still  a  'free  country'  (they  tell  us),  so 
you  can  vote  or  not  vote  as  you  please;  nobody 
is  going  to  twist  your  arm  and  make  you  vote  any 
particular  way,  although  there  are  any  number  of 
special  interests  which  will  try  to  'pull  your  leg.' 
If  you  decide  to  vote  for  more  of  the  status  quo, 
you  will  have  to  wait  until  November.  But,  if  you 
decide  to  vote  for  the  New  America,  you  can  do 
it  today  — RIGHT  NOW! 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 

The  original  of  the  above  article  was  published 
in  The  Technocrat  in  June,  1952. 


Hybrid  wasps  show  promise  for  destroying 
house  flies.  Entomologists  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia experiment  with  using  wasps  and  beetles  to 
eliminate  flies.  The  hybrid  wasp,  from  parents 
obtained  from  Wisconsin  and  Puerto  Rico,  shows 
the  best  results.  The  wasps  deposit  eggs  in  ado- 
lescent flies.  The  offspring  then  feed  on  the  flies 
innards,  killing  it.  Initial  costs  of  biological  fly 
control  may  be  high,  but  could  well  prove  cheaper 
than  repeated  sprayings,  researchers  say. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  19 
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QUESTION    BOX 


Must  the  change  to  a  Technate  be  sudden  or 
can  it  be  brought  about  gradually." 

The  answer  is  that  it  will  be  both.  Perhaps 
we'd  better  explain. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  has  stymied  tin- 
thought  processes  of  a  lot  of  people.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that:  'Sudden  changes  are  never  profound, 
and  profound  changes  are  never  sudden.'  Like 
most  philosophical  conclusions,  it  obstructs  the 
road  to  clear  thinking.  We  suspect  it  is  lurking 
in  the  background  of  this  question. 

Death  is  a  sudden  change,  yel  it  is  quite  pro- 
found. The  birth  of  a  baby  is  a  profound  change 
(for  both  baby  and  mother),  and  it  is  often  sud- 
den. Yet  any  physician  can  tell  you  that  a  person 
begins  to  die  shortly  after  he  is  born;  and  that  a 
nine-month  long  process  ol  gestation  and  develop- 
ment is  necessary  to  effectuate  birth. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  examples  where- 
in the  'change'  we  usually  think  of  as  occurring 
suddenly  actually  doesn't  occur  that  way  at  all. 
What  happens  is  that  there  are  causative  factors 
and  a  process  ol  accelerating  development  at  work 
behind  the  scene.  These  factors  and  tlii-  process  are 
the  real  change.  The  phenomena  we  look  upon  as 
being  'changes'  are  actually  but  events  marking 
the  transition  Irom  one  stage  ol  development  t<» 
another.  They  are  the  periodic  culmination  points 
of  a  process. 

There  are  seme  exceptions  to  this,  perhaps,  as 
in  the  case  of  biological  mutations,  wherein  a  new 
type  suddenly  appears  lor  no  known  reason.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  concerned  with  the  fine  points 
of  evolution.  Our  subject  is  social  change,  and 
there  are  no  cases  on  record  where  a  civilization 
suddenly  mutated  from  one  stage  to  another  for 
no  known  reason.  In  fact  the  Price  System  type  of 
social  order  has  been  all  but  world-wide  for  as  far 
back  as  written  records  go.  All  during  this  long 
period,  there  were  causative  factors  and  a  slovi 
process  of  development  at  work  behind  the  scenes 
producing  widely  interspersed,  transitional  events 
(changes)  from  one  stage  of  development  to 
another. 

One  might  list  the  earlier  of  these  events  as 
the  discovery  of  fire,  invention  of  the  wheel,  do- 


mestication ol  plants  and  animals,  discovery  of 
the  principles  of  the  lever,  wedge  and  inclined 
plane,  etc.  By  and  large,  however,  the  process  of 
development  accelerated  but  slowly,  for  ages.  Civ- 
ilization remained  at  a  low  handicraft-agrarian 
level,  and  there  was  little  alteration  in  the  way 
man  lived.  As  time  went  on,  the  causative  factors 
behind  the  process  of  development  gathered  force. 
Among  these  were  environmental  factors,  popula- 
tion pressures  and  growth  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Eventually  the  accompanying  process  of  develop- 
ment accelerated  to  a  major  transitional  event 
(change)   and  the  steam  engine  was  invented. 

That  peak  is  usually  marked  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  This  is  still  going 
on.  gathering  momentum  all  the  time.  It  is  a  uni- 
directional  process  of  development  that  has  al- 
i  rady  produced  a  number  of  major  transitional 
events  (changes).  Some  of  these  might  be  listed 
a-  the  locomotive,  internal  combustion  engine, 
-ham  turbine,  electrical  generator,  steamship,  air- 
plane, telegraph,  radio,  television,  atomic  power, 
automation,  cybernetics,  etc.  But  why  go  on?  The 
li-l  grows  longer,  and  the  transitional  events 
(changes)  from  one  stage  ol  development  to  an- 
other occur  with  increasing  frequency  as  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  advances.  Kach  and  every  event 
in  this  growing  series  points  toward  the  invalida- 
tion of  the  Price  System.  Collectively,  this  tendency 
may  be  called  the  trend  of  events. 

The  process  of  development  in  North  America 
lias  accelerated  its  pace  rapidly  Irom  the  ancient 
leisurely  tempo.  In  the  last  generation  it  has 
reached  the  boiling  point.  Today  it  is  threatening 
to  boil  over,  almost  any  time  now.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem is  incapable  of  doing  anything  about  it.  The 
trend  of  event-  is  inexorable.  It  feeds  on  itself. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  ushered  a  quantitative 
change  in  human  society.  When  any  quantitative 
change  proceeds  far  enough  it  becomes  a  qualita- 
tive change.  That  is  what  we  are  facing  today. 

The  causative  factors  and  process  of  develop- 
ment behind  the  scene  are  now  operating  at  a  much 
greater  order  of  magnitude  than  before.  Social 
change  resulting  therefrom  has,  however,  been  re- 
stricted   to   partial   adaptations   on   the   industrial 
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side  of  society.  It  has  often  been  said  that  we  now 
live  in  a  different  world  than  did  our  grandfathers. 
This  is  only  partly  correct.  Industrial  production 
today  is  carried  on  by  technological  methods  and 
principles  of  control.  But  we  still  cling  stupidly 
to  all  the  decaying  social  institutions  and  methods 
of  control  evolved  during  long  static  ages.  We  re- 
fuse to  alter  or  adapt  them  to  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment compatible  with  the  trend  of  events 
(direction  of  social  change). 

This  differential  of  development  is  the  root 
cause  of  our  social  problems  in  North  America.  It 
sets  up  new,  insoluble  and  growing  social  tensions, 
imbalances  and  problems.  These  create  an  increas- 
ing pressure  for  overall  social  change.  Some  of 
these  days,  soon,  the  lid  will  blow  off,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  Price  System  will  collapse  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  trend  of 
events.  What  will  happen  at  this  point  is  that  our 
entire  social  system  will  have  reached  the  last  cul- 
mination point  of  its  dual  process  of  decay  and 
development.  The  resulting  transitional  event 
(change)  will  probably  be  sudden,  profound  and 
permanent,  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  say  'one  way  or  the  other'  because  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  collapse  of  the  Price  System, 
as  we  know  it  today,  will  automatically  project 
America  into  a  higher  stage  of  development.  It  is 
possible  to  go  backwards,  also.  Please  remember 
that  fascism  is  hard  at  work  in  North  America.  If 
it  gets  into  control,  there  will  be  hell  to  pay  all 
around.  Thus,  while  we  know  that  this  major  event 
will  occur,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  result 
in  a  change  to  technological  methods  of  social  con- 
trol. It  all  depends  on  what  we  do  about  it  now, 
before  it  happens. 

The  change  to  Technocracy  has  been  going  on 
(right  under  our  noses)  for  a  generation,  in  that 
the  trend  of  events  has  inclined  that  way.  The 
critical  point  will  be  reached  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  the  change-over  from  the  Price 
System  or  else  revert  backward.  At  this  point  a 
fool-proof  social  technique  will  be  sorely  needed. 
Technocracy  has  already  analyzed  this  problem 
and  blueprinted  the  solution.  The  decay  of  the 
Price  System  and  its  collapse  can  be  channelized 
into  a  long  step  forward  and  upward  to  a  higher 
civilization. 

That  is  the  job  Technocracy  is  working  at.  It  is 
preparing  for  that  social  change  which  is  the  mani- 
fest destiny  of  North  America's  technological  civ- 
ilization. It  will  be  a  change  from  insecurity,  ar- 


tificial scarcity  and  inequality  of  opportunity  to 
abundance,  distribution,  security  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  citizens.  What  more  can  any 
one  ask  for?  Why  not  pitch  in  and  help? 


Cleveland-Cliffs'  Steamer  Uses 
Computer  as  Firemen 

Cleveland  —  Three  firemen  have  turned  over 
their  job  of  firing  the  boilers  of  a  39-year-old 
steamer,  the  William  G.  Mather,  to  a  computer. 

The  13,400  ton  ore  carrier,  one  of  the  first 
to  be  Government  certified  to  operate  without  a 
fireman,  is  part  of  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.'s  10 
vessel  Great  Lakes  fleet.  Along  with  the  installa- 
tion of  automated  equipment,  the  vessel  has  been 
converted  from  coal  to  oil  burners.  .  .  . 

Wall  Street  Journal,  June  15 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  — ■  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECH  NOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving   toward    a    New    America   of   technological    abundance. 
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THE   DEMENTIA  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  mandates  through  the  ballot  for 
the  perpetuation  of  further  political  moronity,  for  more 
political  viciousness,  and  for  greater  political  rottenness. 
This  is  the  tragedy  that  is  inflicted  upon  the  United  States 
by  the  dementia  of  democracy.  This  dementia  is  the  pro- 
found belief  held  by  the  average  North  American  that  the 
multiplication  of  national  moronity  expressed  through  the 
ballot  is  the  collective  approach  to  divine  omniscience  in 
the  solution  of  all  our  national  problems. 

Howard  Scott,  in  'The  Dementia  of  Democracy,' 
Series  A,   Number    14,  Technocracy  Magazine 
October,    1938 
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Who  Shal    Decide? 


Technocracy  holds  that  all  decisions  p< 
of  the  society  —  the  production  and  dis 
search  and  governance  —  should  be  n, 


ning  to  the  functional  operation 

ution  of  goods  and  services,  re- 

by  technical  men  and  women. 


In  a  social  group,  be  it  a  family,  a  village,  or 
a  nation,  decisions  must  be  made  which  will  result 
in  actions  and  affect  circumstances.  Who  shall 
make  those  decisions?  This  question  always  comes 
up  whenever  any  discussion  of  social  planning  is 
suggested.  People  with  different  backgrounds  and 
varying  social  outlooks  present  different  answers, 
and  each  tends  to  distrust  the  answers  proposed 
by  the  others.  Conflict  and  indecisions  regarding 
the  proper  answer  to  that  question  have  often  been 
major  factors  in  frustrating  social  action. 

Many  believe  that  decisions  should  be  made 
by  some  constituted  authority  —  a  monarch,  a 
magistrate,  a  priest,  a  general,  a  'czar'  or  other 
form  of  boss.  Others  prefer  that  the  decisions  be 
made  by  a  council  or  tribunal,  fearful  of  placing 
their  full  trust  in  a  single  personage.  Others  favor 
a  congress  or  parliament  made  up  of  selected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  And  there  are  those  who 
think  that  social  decisions  should  be  made  by  a 
popular  referendum  of  all  the  people.  These  are 
all  forms  of  decision  by  opinion.  They  have  all 
been  tried  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  in  no 
instance  have  the  results  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cussful  in  terms  of  lasting  human  benefits. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  forms  of  decision- 
making which  are  even  less  intellectual  than  de- 
cisions by  opinion,  among  these  are  decisions  by 
oracle,  by  chance,  or  by  intuition.  These  forms 
are  often  employed  by  individuals,  usually  by  the 
uneducated  but  not  always  so.  They  are  also  era- 


,  .oyed  extensively  by  various  cultist  groups.  And, 
on  occasion,  they  appear  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government. 

Decision  by  oracle  may  be  arrived  at  by  refer- 
ence to  such  things  as  the  arrangement  of  the  stars 
and  planets  at  a  given  moment,  a  look  at  the  in- 
testines of  a  freshly-killed  fowl,  or  the  speculative 
interpretation  of  a  dream;  or  one  may  consult  an 
ouija  board  or  a  divining  rod.  A  great  many  people 
still  consult  a  horoscope  or  some  other  oracle  as  a 
guide  for  their  actions. 

Others  rely  on  intuitions  or  hunches.  They 
trust  how  they  feel  about  something  rather  than 
what  they  think  about  it. 

Decision  by  chance  has  the  particular  virtue 
that  it  is  impersonal  and  non-mysterious;  while  it 
is  non-intellectual,  it  avoids  subjectivity.  It  is  relied 
on  heavily  in  gambling.  Even  the  government  uses 
it  at  times,  such  as  when  it  selects  names  for  the 
military  draft.  It  is  also  used  frequently  in  making 
minor  decisions,  such  as  flipping  a  coin  to  decide 
who  shall  pay  the  dinner  check,  or  who  shall  take 
a  certain  risk,  or  for  breaking  a  tie  score  in  a  game. 
Artillery  commanders  sometimes  use  chance  to 
select  the  sequence  of  targets  during  a  barrage 
rather  than  following  an  intellectually  logical 
scheme  (which  might  be  deciphered  and  evaded  by 
the  enemy). 

There  are  times  when  decision  by  chance  is  as 
useful  and  effective  as  any  other  means,  and  it  is 
an  expedient  way  to  avoid  deadlock.  We  cannot 
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accord  the  same  validity  to  decisions  by  oracle  or 
intuition;  they  are  too  slippery  in  their  approach 
and  too  much  influenced  by  subjectivity. 

Different  personality  types  have  different  at- 
titudes toward  the  making  of  decisions.  The  strong- 
ly opinionated  type  wants  authoritative  decisions 
firmly  made  and  tenaciously  adhered  to;  he  tends 
to  become  the  diehard  defender  of  fading  causes 
or  ways  of  life.  The  opportunist  thinks  in  terms  of 
immediate  personal  gain  or  advantage;  he  favors 
decisions  by  whatever  means  that  are  likely  to 
bring  him,  or  his  side,  those  benefits.  To  the  op- 
portunist, a  majority  vote  is  a  fine  thing  —  if  he 
is  on  the  winning  side.  Chicanery,  force,  and  vio- 
lence serve  his  purpose  when  other  means  fail.  The 
opportunist  is  without  scruples  and  often  reaches 
a  high  pinnacle  of  success  —  for  a  while. 

The  liberal  is  unable  to  decide  who  shall  make 
the  decisions,  being  uncertain  what  decisions 
should  be  made  or  how  they  should  be  arrived  at. 
He  is  afraid  of  anything  that  is  decisive.  So,  the 
liberal  ends  up  by  deciding  not  to  decide  and  loses 
out  by  default. 

Historically,  most  decisions  have  been  in  the 
form  ol  authoritative  decrees.  This  form  has  pre- 
vailed on  all  levels  of  decision-making.  The  au- 
thority making  the  decisions  may  be  self-sufficient 
and  arbitrary  in  his  power;  that  is.  \u>  word  is  law. 
Or  he  may  be  guided  by  some  code,  which  may 
circumscribe  his  authority,  more  or  less,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  may  reinforce  his  power.  The  code 
may  be  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  command- 
ments, a  book  of  laws,  a  list  of  military  regula- 
tions and  directives,  the  profound  pronouncements 
of  past  leaders,  or  traditions  arising  out  of  past 
customs.  Jn  any  case,  the  immediate  authority  in 
power  makes  the  decisions  and  usually  there  is  no 
provision  for  dissent  or  appeal.  Most  people  in  the 
world  today,  as  has  always  been  so,  have  their  lives 
governed  by  the  decisions  of  various  authorities, 
and  regarding  such  decisions  they  usually  have  no 
safe  choice  other  than  obedience.  Authoritarianism 
has  traditionally  prevailed  at  all  levels  of  decision- 
making. 

In  the  family,  there  was  an  authoritative  voice, 
usually  that  of  the  male  parent  or  patriarch,  and 
this  voice  demanded  unquestioned  compliance. 

On  the  job,  there  has  been  a  boss  who  made  the 
decisions  and  issued  the  orders.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  one  had  the  choice  of  obeying  those 
orders  or  quitting  the  job,  but  such  a  choice  is  more 
likely  to  be  recent  than  to  be  traditional.  A  stint 
at  the  whipping  post  was  often  the  penalty  for  dis- 


obedience on  the  job. 

In  military  formations,  authority  has  always 
been  rigid  and  stern.  Disobedience  has  often  proven 
fatal. 

Most  churches  have  been  highly  authoritarian, 
and  this  authoritarianism  has  penetrated  into  every 
phase  of  private  and  public  life.  The  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities  have  usually  had  the  im- 
plied direction,  or  at  least  sanction,  of  the  prevail- 
ing deity  or  deities.  These  authorities  have  often 
possessed  stern  means  of  effecting  obedience,  even 
to  punishment  by  burning  alive. 

The  communities  —  tribes,  villages,  landed 
estates,  and  such  —  have  had  their  authorities  in 
the  form  of  chiefs,  burgomeisters,  feudal  lords, 
and  war  lords.  Even  today  in  many  places,  author- 
ities of  this  sort  make  decisions  and  issue  them  in 
the  form  of  decrees  to  their  subjects.  Police  forces 
remind  the  people  that  they  are  not  free  agents. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  had  their  rulers, 
who  often  governed  as  despots,  at  best  as  benevo- 
lent administrators;  and  these  rulers  made  many 
authoritative  decisions  affecting  their  people,  but 
without  the  participation  or  consent  of  those 
people. 

Decisions  affecting  life  and  death,  peace  and 
war,  favor  and  punishment,  fame  and  dishonor, 
fortune  and  poverty,  salvation  and  damnation  have 
been  decisions  of  authority.  No  matter  how  stupid 
or  demanding  were  the  decisions  of  the  authorities, 
it  was  usually  safer  for  the  subjects  to  obey  them 
than  to  dissent.  Authoritarians  have  always  dealt 
severely  with  dissenters. 

The  most  'colorful'  periods  in  history,  when 
viewed  in  retrospect  anyway,  have  been  those  cen- 
tered in  certain  dynamic  personalities  who,  by  one 
means  or  another,  worked  their  ways  into  positions 
of  sovereign  authority  under  propitious  circum- 
stances and  fomented  a  great  to-do  in  their  respec- 
tive areas.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  such 
personalities,  we  might  mention:  Rameses  II,  Cy- 
rus the  Great,  Alexander  the  Great,  Attila  the  Hun, 
Mohammed,  Genghis  Khan,  Peter  the  Great,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  Adolph  Hitler,  and  Josef  Stalin. 
It  also  happens  that  these  personalities  usually 
gained  their  fame  through,  or  in  association  with, 
military  conquests  and  massive  slaughters  of 
people. 

Parenthetically,  we  might  mention  that  these 
'colorful'  periods  of  history  were  not  a  complete 
loss  to  mankind.  The  social  dynamism  and  tech- 
nology that  were  developed  to  advance  power  and 
conquest  sometimes  were  adaptable  to  constructive 
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uses  afterward.  Further,  these  events  usually  dis- 
rupted the  status  quo  and  caused  events  to  take 
a  different  turn.  Sometimes,  out  of  the  adaptation 
that  followed,  came  social  advancement. 

Even  in  modern  America,  we  are  conditioned 
in  many  ways  to  acknowledge  authority  and  to 
subject  ourselves  to  it.  We  begin  with  parental 
authority  in  the  home;  then,  we  meet  it  in  many 
other  forms  —  in  school,  in  church,  on  the  playing 
field,  on  the  streets,  on  the  job,  and  perhaps  in 
military  service.  However,  in  America,  we  tend 
to  be  lax  in  our  respect  for  authority  and,  on  many 
occasions,  to  accord  it  only  nominal  recognition. 
We  are  constantly  seeking  ways  of  evading  its  de- 
cisions, defying  authority  or  otherwise  frustrating 
it.  Because  of  this  tendency,  our  society  is  accused 
by  some  of  being  afflicted  with  moral  decay. 

Another  form  of  social  decision  has  been 
achieved  through  a  council  of  authorities  rather 
than  by  the  will  of  one  authority.  This  procedure 
is  primitive  in  its  concept  and  application,  and  it 
was  often  used  among  the  early  tribes.  It  has  been 
applied,  off  and  on,  by  modern  nations  and  insti- 
tutions. The  authoritative  councils  have  normally 
consisted  of  the  aristocracy  or  the  more  privileged 
members  of  the  social  group,  hence  it  represented 
the  interests  of  a  small  elite  minority. 

The  decisions  of  councils  are  often  the  result 
of  a  compromise  among  several  opinions  of  what 
should  be  done  or  not  done.  Consequently,  they  are 
usually  more  restrained  than  the  decisions  of  a 
single  authority  and  tend  to  be  downgraded  by 
compromise.  Only  under  circumstances  of  emo- 
tional excitement  or  severe  emergency  is  a  council 
likely  to  become  dynamic  in  its  decisions. 

In  recent  times,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
among  nations  to  decentralize  their  decision-mak- 
ing. A  parliament,  often  composed  of  hundreds  of 
members,  is  selected  to  present,  debate,  and  vote  on 
proposals  for  action.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  long, 
laborious,  frustrating  process.  Such  decisions,  when 
they  are  not  completely  stymied,  usually  are  of  a 
very  low  order.  There  is  also  a  tendency  among 
the  factions  to  make  deals,  to  exchange  favors.  A 
quick  decision  can  be  made  only  under  the  duress 
of  a  force  majeure  or  an  enthusiasm  for  war. 

A  more  diffuse  form  of  decision  by  opinion  is 
that  of  a  popular  referendum  —  a  democratic  de- 
cision. An  issue  is  put  up  for  vote  by  those  who  are 
interested  enough  to  qualify  for  voting  and  to  go 
through  the  ritual  of  voting.  One  serious  handicap 
to  this  process  is  the  strong  urge  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  to  turn   down  any  proposal  for  social  im- 


provement which  threatens  to  cost  them  money. 
However,  this  procedure  is  seldom  as  democratic 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  surface.  The  wording 
of  the  question  is  usually  rigged  by  a  minority 
interest  and  presented  at  a  time  when  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  is  fairly  certain  —  a  trick  means  of 
gaining  popular  approval  for  something  already 
decided  on  by  a  few. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  people  vote  for  the  kind  of  government 
they  want,  but  that  is  not  exactly  true.  Technically, 
they  do  not  even  vote  directly  for  their  president; 
they  vote  for  electors  who,  in  turn,  are  tacitly  com- 
mitted to  vote  for  indicated  candidates,  the  exact 
rules  varying  with  the  different  states.  Moreover, 
the  public  has  little  voice  in  choosing  the  candi- 
dates; it  usually  ends  up  with  their  having  a  choice 
between  two  men  chosen  by  the  respective  political 
party  'machines.'  And  they  have  less  choice  con- 
cerning the  policies  of  the  president.  Once  elected, 
the  president  is  under  no  real  obligation  to  heed 
the  desires  of  the  people  and  often  acts  contrary  to 
his  campaign  promises. 

Decisions  by  oracle,  by  chance,  by  intuition, 
and  by  opinion  have  had  a  recognizable  effect  on 
the  superficial  aspects  of  human  history;  but  noth- 
ing profound  or  lasting  can  come  from  those 
sources.  All  that  can  be  seriously  claimed  as  prog- 
ress in  man's  way  of  life  has  been  the  result  of 
decisions  of  quite  another  kind  —  decisions  im- 
posed on  man  by  objective  factors  in  his  environ- 
ment. The  physical  needs,  comforts,  and  conveni- 
ences of  mankind  have  compelled  decisions  that 
were  useful  albeit  not  always  in  conformity  with 
prior  opinions  and  beliefs. 

In  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  mining, 
transportation,  health  care,  and  other  departments 
of  practical  activity,  man  slowly  learned  that  the 
decisions  had  to  conform  to  certain  objective  prin- 
ciples and  facts.  Although  the  factual  information 
was  often  intermixed  with  opinion  and  supersti- 
tion, nevertheless  it  was  the  factual  knowledge  that 
prevailed  in  the  end.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  factual 
knowledge  gained  preeminence  while  opinion  and 
beliefs  faded  away.  It  is  gradually  being  learned 
that  man  has  no  right  to  decide  by  opinion  that 
which  can  be  determined  by  facts.  The  modern  ag- 
riculturist of  today,  for  example,  does  not  consult 
oracles  as  to  when  and  how  to  sow  his  seed;  rather, 
he  relies  on  his  knowledge  of  soil,  moisture,  weath- 
er, pest  control,  and  fertilizer  to  provide  him  with 
good  crops.  He  no  longer  makes  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  nor  beats  the  drums  for  rain. 
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More  and  more,  man's  decisions  are  being  tak- 
en out  of  the  realm  of  opinion,  intuition,  hocus 
pocus,  and  authoritarian  decree.  They  are  being 
made  in  accordance  with  facts  pertaining  to  the 
environment  and  with  accumulated  scientific 
knowledge  and  technological  know-how.  Man  is 
beginning  to  understand  what  he  can  do  within 
the  framework  of  his  physical  environment  with 
the  knowledge  and  equipment  he  has  at  hand. 
When  his  knowledge  in  a  given  area  is  deficient, 
he  now  seeks  more  facts  rather  than  consults  opin- 
ions or  occult  revelations. 

It  is  the  man  who  has  command  of  the  technical 
information  who  makes  the  real  decisions  in  the 
functional  phases  of  modern  life.  He  is  the  only 
one  who  understands  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it.  The  politicians  and  financial  manipu- 
lators who  pretend  that  the  right  of  decision  is 
theirs  are  helpless  without  the  technical  men.  In 
belated  and  reluctant  recognition  of  this  situation, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  recently  ap- 
pointed a  scientific  advisor  to  his  stall. 

We  hear  propaganda  uttered  to  the  effect  that 
technical  men  are  all  right  in  their  specialized 
fields  but  that  they  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
councils  where  decisions  pertaining  to  human  rela- 
tions and  human  values  are  involved.  It  is  argued, 
when  issues  pertaining  to  government,  education, 
social  programs  (such  as  population  control),  and 
morality  are  discussed,  the  scientist  should  be  kept 
in  the  background  as  a  mere  consultant,  not  take 
a  hand  in  making  the  major  decisions.  Presumably, 
the  making  of  such  decisions  is  to  be  the  privilege 
of  the  hocus  pocus  artists  —  the  politicians,  the 
financial  promoters,  the  witch  doctors,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  guardians  of  ancient  traditions. 


Up  to  date,  such  people  have  held  the  privilege 
of  making  the  major  decisions  and  the  results  have 
been  tragic.  Their  mistakes  have  accumulated  to 
the  point  where  mankind  virtually  faces  annihila- 
tion at  the  push  of  a  button  —  or  what  might  be 
worse,  be  catapulted  into  a  prolonged  social  de- 
bacle brought  on  by  irresolvable  conflicts  within 
his  society. 

Technocracy  holds  that  all  decisions  pertaining 
to  the  functional  operation  of  the  society  — ■  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services, 
research,  and  governance  —  should  be  made  by 
technical  men  and  women.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  technical  people  should  leave  their  technical 
positions  and  go  into  politics,  law,  business  pro- 
motion, public  relations,  and  moral  philosophy. 
Rather,  it  means  that  the  scientists,  technologists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  shall  continue  to  op- 
erate as  such  and  that  the  decision-making  of  the 
society  be  moved  into  their  functional  realms.  The 
public  relations  people  would  then  have  a  second- 
ary role,  that  of  explaining  to  the  people  at  large 
the  significance  of  science  in  words  that  they  under- 
stand. 

Politics,  legal  hocus  pocus,  magic,  and  philoso- 
phy have  no  place  in  the  human  use  of  this  mate- 
rialistic world  in  which  we  live.  No  other  'world' 
is  of  any  use  to  us.  except  possibly  as  a  subjective 
titillation  of  the  imagination. 

All  of  man's  gains  in  standard  of  living,  in 
health  and  longevity,  and  in  control  of  matter  and 
energy  have  come  through  knowledge  and  appli- 
cation of  observable  data.  Science  continues  to 
point  the  way  to  the  future. 

All  scientific  indicators  point  to  the  probability 
that  the  next  social  state  shall  be  a  Technocracy. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Small  Business  Trouble 

Cleveland:  The  purchasing  department  at 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge's  Valve  Di\.  said 
last  week  it  has  begun  limiting  competition  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  number  of  stock  items  to  vendors 
with  Data-Phones,  and  will  be  giving  priority  to 
suppliers  with  the  most  data  processing  capability. 
The  firm  expects  to  drop  400  suppliers  from  its 
approved  vendors  list  in  the  wake  of  this  accord- 
ing to  Purchasing  &  Traffic  Manager  Joseph  H. 
McDuffee. 


"The  suppliers  without  this  type  of  equipment 
will  be  in  trouble  in  the  near  future,"  McDuffee 
said.  Within  five  years,  he  predicted,  his  company 
will  be  buying  everything  except  special  items  by 
Data-Phone. 

About  3,500  items,  including  most  maintenance 
parts  and  standard  tools,  are  bought  through  the 
system  now,  and  cards  are  being  made  and  ordered 
every  day  for  new  items.  Every  item  of  a  standard 
nature  already  had  been  coded  and  classified  for 
easy  identification.  .  .  . 

— Purchasing  Week,  Sept.  7 
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Things  That  Need  to  be  Done 

Excerpts  from  the  Commencement  Address  to  the  Class  of  1964  of  Radcliffe 
College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Address  given  by  John  Fischer,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


.  .  .  Here  in  America  ...  we  have  too  much  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  and  general  backwardness  — 
but  in  our  supposedly  affluent  society  the  reasons 
for  them  are  not  always  clear,  and  the  possible 
remedies  are  .  .  .  subtle  and  complex. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  our  Ameri- 
can problems  are  insuperable.  It  only  means  that 
they  have  to  be  tackled  with  ingenuity  and  per- 
sistence, in  addition  to  youthful  zeal.  It  means  that 
idealism  and  good  will  are  not  enough.  They  are 
essential,  of  course,  but  by  themselves  they  are  not 
likely  to  accomplish  much.  They  have  to  be  used 
in  combination  with  a  good  deal  of  foresight,  care- 
ful planning,  originality  and  patience  .  .  . 
...  It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  unpromis- 
ing sectors  of  American  life  are  not  closed  to  talent, 
and  are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  change. 
Change,  in  fact,  has  become  the  dominating  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  American  scene.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  already  are  deep  in  a  process  of 
change  which  in  any  other  country  would  be  called 
revolutionary  —  an  irreversible  current  which  is 
transforming  our  institutions,  habits,  social  struc- 
tures and  the  landscape  itself,  more  rapidly  and 
more  drastically  than  in  any  period  of  our  history. 
To  some  people  —  your  Belmont  neighbors  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  for  example  —  this  is  a  terrify- 
ing thing.  To  younger  and  bolder  spirits,  it  is  an 
opportunity;  for  it  enables  them  to  accomplish 
within  a  few  years  tasks  which  normally  would 
take  generations. 

The  best  analogy  I  can  think  of  is  a  New  Eng- 
land logging  drive.  Thousands  of  logs  which  have 
been  frozen  on  the  river  bank  all  winter  suddenly 
start  to  move  on  the  spring  flood.  They  cannot  be 
stopped;  they  can  only  be  guided.  The  lumberjacks 
who  try  to  guide  this  mass  of  heaving  timber,  jump- 
ing from  log  to  log  with  their  heavy  hooks,  have  a 
dangerous  job,  since  any  man  who  slips  or  gets 
caught  in  a  log  jam  will  be  ground  to  death.  But 
their  job  is  anything  but  dull,  and  it  does  move  a 
lot  of  timber  in  a  hurry. 

The  currents  of  our  time  are  just  as  impossible 


to  dam  up,  because  they  spring  from  elemental 
sources  —  among  them,  the  growth  and  shifts  of 
population,  a  worldwide  political  upheaval,  and 
the  explosive  development  of  modern  technology. 
The  events  which  flow  on  this  current  cannot  be 
checked  —  but  they  can  be  guided  by  people 
trained  in  the  exacting  skills  which  the  job 
demand.   .   .   . 

.  .  .  American  cities  are  changing  with  bewilder- 
ing speed,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  most  of 
us  don't  like  it.  Already  more  than  half  of  all  the 
people  in  this  country  live  in  fifteen  huge,  misshap- 
en and  still-swelling  metropolitan  areas.  (One  of 
them  is  the  super-city  of  which  Cambridge  is  a 
small  part:  the  nameless  metropolis  which  stretches 
from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.)  With- 
in the  next  few  decades  all  fifteen  of  these  mon- 
strous growths  will  have  to  be  largely  rebuilt,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  fast  becoming  uninhabitable. 
Consequently,  anybody  who  has  a  useful  idea 
about  how  to  guide  the  growth  of  our  cities,  and 
to  reshape  them  into  an  environment  fit  for  human 
beings,  is  in  urgent  demand. 

This  is  only  one  item  on  the  American  agenda. 
The  others  are  obvious  —  or  should  be  —  to  all 
of  you.  It  is  no  secret  that  our  educational  system 
is  not  working  very  well,  and  some  of  our  best 
minds  (including  a  former  president  of  Harvard) 
have  decided  that  this  is  too  important  a  business 
to  leave  in  the  mediocre  hands  of  the  professional 
educationists.  Already  some  first-rate  talent  from 
other  fields  is  being  enlisted  to  reorganize  curricu- 
la, invent  new  teaching  methods,  write  better  text- 
books and  train  better  teachers;  and  a  lot  more  of 
such  talent  is  needed. 

Again,  we  have  a  rate  of  unemployment  — 
nearly  five  and  a  half  per  cent  —  which  the  na- 
tion cannot  tolerate  for  very  long.  Somebody  quite 
soon  will  come  up  with  ideas  on  what  to  do  about 
it;  and  they  are  likely  to  be  bad  answers,  as  they 
were  in  Hitler's  Germany,  unless  the  trained  minds 
of  the  country  can  produce  good  ones. 

At  last,  after  a  century  of  unforgiveable  delay, 
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the  American  people  have  about  decided  that  we 
will  have  to  integrate  our  Negro  citizens  into  the 
rest  of  the  community.  But  we  have  not  even  begun 
to  figure  out  how  this  can  be  done,  or  how  to 
change  the  deep-rooted  emotional  attitudes  of  both 
races  so  that  the  process  of  integration  will  not  rip 
up  our  social  fabric. 

Another  job  which  has  been  neglected  far  too 
long  is  the  rebuilding  of  our  governmental  ma- 
chinery, from  the  village  level  right  up  to  Con- 
gress. It  cannot  be  avoided  much  longer,  simply 
because  the  country  has  outgrown  the  constitutional 
clothes  which  the  Founding  Fathers  tailored  for  il 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  They  have  become  as 
anachronistic,  and  as  impractical,  as  a  Pilgrim's 
costume  on  an  astronaut.  The  country  where  I  live, 
for  example,  was  admirably  designed  for  an  eigh- 
teenth century  farming  community;  a  citizen  could 
travel  by  wagon  from  the  most  distant  farm  to  the 
county  seat,  and  home  again,  in  a  single  day. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  governmental  business  was 
then  handled  at  this  county  seat.  The  state  capitol 
was  far  away,  and  Washington  was  unimaginably 
distant  —  and  unimportant.  Today  you  can  drive 


across  the  county  in  twenty  minutes;  you  would 
never  see  a  farmer;  and  most  of  the  residents  prob- 
ably don't  know  where  the  county  seat  is.  In  short, 
as  an  instrument  of  government  the  county  no  long- 
er makes  much  sense.  Yet  so  far  only  one  state  — 
Connecticut  —  has  got  around  to  abolishing  coun- 
ties. The  rest  of  the  country  is  stuck  with  some 
three  thousand  of  these  colonial  relics  —  nearly 
all  of  them  outrageously  expensive,  and  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  rational  management  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  most  people  now  live.  The  other 
parts  of  our  governmental  apparatus,  from  the  state 
legislatures  to  the  Congress  itself,  have  become 
almost  equally  obsolescent.  Within  the  next  gen- 
eration, I  suspect,  they  are  all  going  to  be  drastical- 
ly rebuilt  to  meet  contemporary  needs.  The  recon- 
struction will  not  be  easy  —  it  will  be  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  political  rats  who  lurk  in  the  crannies 
ol  our  present  ramshackle  system  —  but  it  will  be 
interesting  and  it  will  demand  a  lot  of  first-rate 
intellectual  leadership.  I  hope  some  of  you  will 
take  part  in  it.  .  .  . 

-Fdited  by  Edith  Chamberlain,  11833-2 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  was  very  disturbed  by  the  political  cam- 
paign this  fall.  They  kept  telling  us  to  vote 
on  the  issues,  but  nobody  told  us  what  the 
issues  were.  All  they  seemed  to  do  was  tell 
us  how  terrible  the  other  fellow  was.  After 
listening  to  what  awful  scoundrels  were  run- 
ning for  president,  it  made  me  ashamed  to 
vote  for  either  of  them. 

I  have  an  idea  which  ought  to  be  of  some 
use  next  time.  I  think  you  should  pass  a  law 
which  will  require  every  candidate  running 
for  president  to  write  up  a  pledge  telling  ex- 
actly what  he  will  do  about  the  ten  most  im- 


portanl  issues  if  he  is  elected.  And  he  should 
sign  it  under  oath.  Then  we  will  know  where 
he  stands. 

Just  to  make  sure  he  isn't  kidding  us  like 
so  many  candidates  do  with  their  campaign 
promises,  I  think  he  should  also  pledge  to 
resign  from  office  as  soon  as  he  breaks  any 
of  his  promises.  So,  if  he  promises  to  reduce 
government  spending,  then  doesn't,  he  should 
get  out.  The  same  thing  if  he  promises  us 
peace  and  then  gets  us  into  war. 

Sincerely, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 
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COVER  AND  ABOVE  PICTURE 
ELECTRONIC  MEASURING   DEVICE 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  has  put  into  use 
on  surveys  a  unique  electronic  distance-measuring  sys- 
tem that  provides  accurate  measurements  between 
points  100  feet  to  30  miles  apart.  Called  an  Elec- 
trotape,  the  precision  device  applies  the  accuracy  and 
time  saving  advantages  of  micro-wave  techniques  to 
the  field  of  land  surveying. 

Operating  on  principles  similar  to  radar,  Elec- 
trotape  determines  distance  from  the  time  required 
for  a  radio  wave  to  travel  (at  the  speed  of  light)  to 
and  from  the  point  being  measured.  It  differs  from 
radar  in  that  it  derives  its  great  accuracy  from  measur- 
ing transit  time  as  phase  delays  at  several  ranging 
frequencies. 


It  consists  of  a  pair  of  identical  instruments 
mounted  on  conventional  tripods.  The  Electrotapes, 
aligned  to  reference  points  by  standard  plumb  bobs, 
are  set  up  at  opposite  ends  of  the  line  to  be  measured. 
Because  the  instruments  are  identical,  measurements 
may  be  made  from  both  ends  of  the  line  and  each  unit 
can    provide    instant    on-site    accuracy    checks. 

After  a  series  of  simple  operations,  the  distance 
is  obtained  numerically  in  centimeters  directly  from  a 
counter  on  the  face  of  the  device. 

A  self-contained  two-way  FM  radio  system  pro- 
vides direct  contact  between  operators. 

Each  instrument  weighs  33  pounds  with  battery 
and   the   electronic   circuitry   is   all   transistorized. 

Courtesy  Aqueduct  News,  MWD  Southern  Cal. 


Traffic  Deaths  Set  a  Record 

Chicago  (UP)  —  Traffic  accidents  killed 
4,410  persons  in  July,  a  toll  which  exceeds  any 
previous  month  in  history,  the  National  Safety 
Council  said  Tuesday. 

The  July  toll  broke  the  old  one-month  record, 
set  a  new  July  record  and  helped  set  a  new  high 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  council 
said. 


The  July  deaths  were  11%  more  than  the  pre- 
vious high  of  3,970  of  last  year  and  9%  more 
than  the  previous  one  month  record  of  4,310  set 
in  August,  1963.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year,  25,630  Americans  have  been  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  —  an  increase  of  11%  over  the  previous 
seven-month  record. 

— Long  Beach  Independent,  Sept.  2 
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What  Do  You  Do  For  a  Living? 


Few  records  were  ever  made  of  the  technology 
extant  in  the  early  centuries.  We  have  records 
of  the  deliberations  of  philosophers,  ihe  military, 
the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  big-wigs  of  the 
past.  Little  was  ever  said  of  the  workers  and  arti- 
sans of  the  times.  Yet  there  were  men  and  women 
who  were  skilled  in  the  crafts,  as  is  evidenced  bv 
the  artifacts  which  have  been  exhumed  from  an- 
cient diggings  or  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Glass- 
ware and  silverware  of  those  times  have  rarely 
been  surpassed  by  any  modern  artisan.  Everything 
thai  was  made  in  glass,  metal,  wood,  fabric  or 
leather  had  one  thing  in  common.  Each  was  the 
product  of  hand  tools  and  human  toil. 

It  is  true  there  were  some  crude  machines  but 
the  power  to  operate  these  machines  was  still  sup- 
plied by  human  muscles. 

In  Kngland,  in  the  late  16th  century  there  be- 
gan to  be  substituted  for  human  and  animal  power. 
the  power  of  falling  water  and  wind.  In  the  early 
17th  century  the  power  of  steam  was  introduced, 
used  principally  for  the  purpose  of  removing  water 
I  torn  the  mines  and  quarries.  Soon,  however,  it  was 
also  applied  to  factories,  and  great  textile  mills 
came  into  existence. 

Previous  to  this  the  fibers  were  carded  and 
spun  into  yarn  and  then  woven  into  cloth  in  the 
homes  and  cottages  of  guild  workers,  all  powered 
by  human  muscles,  but  now  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  human  history,  muscle  power  was  in  com- 
petition with  power  supplied  by  energy  other  than 
human,  and  they  were  forced  to  realize  that  they 
could  not  so  compete. 

The  reaction  was  violent. 

They  must  destroy  the  machines. 

So  we  read  that  gangs  of  the  former  carders, 
spinners  and  weavers  demolished  as  many  of  the 
machines  as  possible.  They  added  a  new  word  to 
our  vocabulary,  the  Luddites.  But  the  use  of  ex- 
tianeous  energy  was  here  to  stay  and  what  is  called 
the  first  industrial  revolution  was  on  its  way.  It 
was  perhaps  the  first  recorded  instance  of  techno- 
logical displacement. 


As  the  efficiency  of  the  application  of  extrane- 
ous energy  to  the  production  of  goods  increased, 
more  and  more  industries  were  invaded,  and  while 
each  machine  required  one  or  more  operators, 
there  was  always  a  chronic  scarcity  of  goods.  With 
an  expanding  population,  the  constant  opening  of 
new  land,  the  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  greater 
production  per  man  hour  was  absorbed  by  the 
expansion  and  the  effect  was  obscured. 

In  America  it  was  even  less  apparent  because 
ol  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  territory  and 
population. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  it  was  neces- 
sity to  produce  more  goods  and  food  as  well  as 
military  hardware  to  supply  our  armies,  our  allies, 
as  well  as  the  civilian  population,  and  a  great 
impetus  was  supplied  to  the  productive  process. 
New  processes  and  machines  were  rapidiy  devel- 
oped and  in  many  cases  the  machines  were  made 
automatic  so  that  the  skill  and  strength  of  the 
operator  need  not  be  of  a  high  order.  But,  the  pro- 
duction was  vastly  increased. 

By  now  almost  every  field  of  production  had 
been  invaded.  Farm  production  soared,  manufac- 
turing potential  was  astronomical,  so  that  when  the 
demands  ol  war  ceased  and  the  economy  resumed 
il-  time  honored  way,  it  was  only  a  few  short  years 
until  the  increased  output  became  embarrassing 
and  markets  and  warehouses  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing. It  was  no  longer  possible  to  depend  on 
the  Price  System,  which  always  depends  on  a 
scarcity,  to  cope  with  the  increasing  flow  of  goods 
produced.  Our  economy  floundered.  Millions  of 
Americans  were  without  jobs  and  thus  without  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Some  answer  had  to  be 
found. 

We  did  not  destroy  the  machines  as  did  the 
Luddites.  No,  our  solution  was  much  more  intelli- 
gent. The  reasoning  went  something  like  this.  If 
the  Price  System  only  works  with  scarcity,  let's 
create  scarcity.  So  in  the  "Dirty  Thirties"  that  is 
what  we  did.  We  killed  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs. 
We  filled  canyons  with  the  finest  of  apples,  pears, 
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peaches  or  left  them  on  the  trees  to  rot.  We  used 
wheat,  corn  and  other  grains  for  fuel.  We  dyed 
potatoes  after  they  had  been  duly  certified  as 
number  one  grade.  We  sprayed  whole  mountains 
of  oranges  with  diesel  oil  while  keeping  armed 
guards  on  hand  to  keep  hungry  people  from  filch- 
ing any  part  of  them.  Oh  yes,  we  were  much  more 
intelligent.  And  to  compound  the  intelligence  our 
political  leaders  dreamed  up  the  final  absurdity. 
The  government  paid  our  farmers,  not  to  produce 
more  but  to  curtail  production,  to  keep  part  of 
their  land  unplanted  and  if  by  chance  more  was 
grown  than  the  market  could  absorb,  to  store  it 
at  taxpayers'  expense  and  let  the  mice  and  weevils 
make  it  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

The  industrial  entreprenuers  were  in  a  more 
fortunate  position  than  the  farmers,  they  simply 
shut  down  the  plants  and  laid  off  the  workers  and 
tried  to  sit  it  out. 

The  collapse  of  the  Price  System  was  almost 
total. 

This  was  the  time  Americans  should  have  rec- 
ognized the  futility  of  trying  to  maintain  an  ob- 
solete system,  a  system  which  at  best  only  worked 
spasmodically.  This  was  a  time  when  as  intelligent 
Americans  we  should  have  seen  the  possibility  of 
an  abundance  for  all  on  the  horizon  and  set  about 
changing  our  concepts  and  institutions.  Instead, 
we  allowed  our  political  leaders  to  lead  us  into 
another  blind  alley  by  bailing  out  free  enterprise. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  followed  by 
the  Korean  police  action,  the  consequent  spurt  in 
business  brought  a  simulated  prosperity  which  has 
blinded  almost  all  of  us  to  the  defects  which  were 
so  glaringly  apparent. 

During  this  war  activity,  free  enterprise  went 
ahead,  just  as  it  had  done  before.  The  technologist 
developed  even  newer  and  more  automatic  ma- 
chines and  processes  and  by  incorporating  com- 
puters into  their  design  they  have  come  up  with 
plants  and  factories  which  operate  with  only  a 
minimum  work  force.  Now  we  have  to  go  through 
the  same  process  again,  but  let  us  hope  that  we  do 
not  follow  the  same  kind  of  leadership.  We  have 
more  competent  men  to  follow  as  well  as  a  blue- 
print of  a  design  offered  by  Technocracy  which 
meets  the  specifications  necessary  to  produce  and 
distribute  an  abundance  to  all. 

Whereas  the  first  industrial  revolution  dis- 
placed the  crafts  and  guilds  with  their  human  toil 
and  hand  tools,  and  the  automatic  machines  and 
processes  of  the  second  industrial  revolution  took 


out  most  of  the  physical  labor  of  the  production 
processes,  now  we  have  entered  what  may  be  called 
a  third  industrial  revolution  relieving  most  of  the 
human  element  in  the  production  process  of  the 
mental  effort  necessary,  and  true  abundance  is 
definitely  in  sight.  Competent  authorities  estimate 
that  in  the  future  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  population  will  be  able  to  produce  all 
of  the  goods  and  services  for  the  entire  population. 

Should  we  then  continue  to  expend  so  much 
effort  to  maintain  a  system  which  can  only  lead  to 
greater  catastrophes?  Even  now  the  dislocation  is 
becoming  intolerable. 

It  used  to  be  a  common  statement  of  the  skilled 
craftsman,  "They'll  never  get  a  machine  to  do 
what  I  do."  Now  there  have  been  developed  ma- 
chines which  do  things  that  the  most  skilled  of 
craftsmen  can  not  do  and  do  it  faster.  More  and 
more  mechanics,  laborers,  farmers  and  craftsmen 
are  finding  out  that  any  repetitive  operation  which 
requires  volume  production  can  be  done  better, 
faster  and  more  economically  by  automatic 
methods. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride,  when  asked  what  one 
did  for  a  living  to  answer,  "I'm  a  machinist,"  or  a 
miner,  or  a  logger  or  a  farmer.  Now  the  answer  is 
as  apt  to  be,  "I  used  to  be  a  machinist,"  or  a  miner, 
or  a  logger  or  a  farmer.  The  inroads  which  auto- 
mation is  making  into  the  ways  in  which  each  of 
us  make  our  living  are  tremendous  even  now,  and 
the  pace  is  accelerating.  The  smugness  of  the  blue 
collar  worker  is  being  replaced  by  fear. 

Many  of  the  white  collar  workers  retain  their 
smugness,  particularly  the  middle  executive  class, 
but  it  is  an  'ostrich-like'  smugness.  They  seem  to 
feel  that  if  they  don't  pay  attention  to  it,  the  prob- 
lem will  go  away.  It  won't.  With  the  installation 
of  computers  systems  whole  categories  of  office 
workers  are  being  displaced.  Management  is  rapid- 
ly finding  that  the  human  being  is  much  too  slow 
to  keep  pace  with  the  decisions  which  must  be  made 
and  that  the  machine  can  make  them  faster  and 
more  accurately. 

Technocracy  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  application  of  modern  technology  on  our  social 
system  which  accurately  foretold  the  results,  over 
thirty  years  ago.  Having  determined  the  effects, 
they  then  designed  a  system  which  would  operate 
under  the  conditions  which  technology  brought 
about. 

These  conditions  were  (1)  as  more  and  more 
production  was  required,  fewer  and  fewer  human 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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RESEARCH    BULLETIN 


Items  culled  from  the  Price  System  Press  and  which  are  usually  buried  in 
the  inside  pages.  Items  which  have  a  social  significance  and  are  seldom 
read  or  are  ignored  by  the  average  reader. 


Junior  Executives  See  a  Dark  Cloud 

Dallas  —  A  new  computer  service  designed  to 
automate  much  of  the  carrier  paperwork  involved 
in  motor  freight  billing  and  to  cut  errors  drastical- 
ly was  demonstrated  here  by  Datamax  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Maxon  Electronic  Corp. 

The  system  is  now  being  programmed,  and  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  late  1905. 

It  is  designed  to  furnish  instant  freight  rates, 
extensions  and  totals  on  standard  freight  bills  and 
is  geared  to  reduce  errors  in  freight  rate  computa- 
tions from  an  estimated  5%  to  less  than  1  '/<  oi 
the  bills  handled  each  day.  It  also  has  message 
switching,  revenue  accounting  and  statistical  report 
capabilities.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Datamax  system  involves  a  sending 
and  receiving  keyboard  unit,  which  also  serves  as 
a  billing  machine,  at  the  freight  line's  terminal. 
These  units  can  be  either  specially-designed  Friden 
"Flexowriters"  or  AT&T  teletypewriters. 

Each  of  the  billing  units  at  a  terminal  will  be 
hooked  to  a  Datamax  service  center  by  telephone 
wire.  Datamax  will  utilize  Inivac  190  real-time 
system  computers  at  its  service  centers. 

In  operation,  motor  carriers  customers  will 
feed  raw  material  for  rating  computation  to  the 
service  centers,  where  computations  will  be  made 
on  a  "real-time"  basis  and  sent  back  to  the  billing 
machines.  A  billing  clerk  will  still  have  to  type 
certain  information  on  a  freight  bill,  such  as  cus- 
tomer and  destination.  But,  the  Datamax  system 
will  compute  and  type  rating  information,  total 
charges,  and  so  forth. 

— Purchasing  Week,  Sept.  21 


Higher  Echelons  Could  be  in  Danger 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  General  Electric  unveiled  a 
large  process  computer  featuring  three  times  the 
capacity  and  double  the  speed  of  current  models. 
The  new  GE/PAC  4060  is  designed  specifically  to 
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monitor  and  control  any  major  industrial  facility 
such  as  a  steel  mill,  electric  utility  generating  sta- 
tion, chemical  plant  or  other  process  application. 
Price  will  range  from  $150,000  to  $1.5-million 
for  more  sophisticated  systems. 

— Purchasing  Week,  August  24 


Reports  from  the  Political  Angle 

The  Labor  Dept.  has  reported  that  non-farm 
jobs  rose  in  August  to  an  all  time  high  59,247,000 
and  factory  worker's  pay  averaged  $103.07  — 
I  lc  ol  I  the  record. 

The  Labor  Dept.  announcement  followed  by 
iwo  days  President  Johnson's  "scoop"  of  the  iig- 
ures.  Johnson  released  the  statistics  in  a  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  speech. 

The  number  of  factory  workers  increased  by 
175.000  to  17,527,000.  This  in  spite  of  a  decrease 
of  110.000  workers  in  auto  industry  employment 
because  of  model  changeover. 

The  average  factory  workweek  rose  to  40.9 
hours  in  August.  This  is  a  1  1-year  high.  Overtime 
averaged  3.3  hours  a  worker,  the  highest  since 
overtime  records  were  begun  in  1956. 

Manufacturing  employment  was  at  its  highest 
August  level  since  1953,  a  year  of  widespread 
prosperity. 

Although  unemployment  was  up  to  5.1%  in 
\ugust  from  4.9%  in  July,  the  Labor  Dept.  said 
teenage  job  seekers  accounted  for  the  increase.  In 
a  >eparate  announcement  Labor  Sec'y  W.  Willard 
\\  irtz  told  the  Michigan  AFL-CIO  that  5,339,000 
new  jobs  have  been  created  in  the  past  eight  years. 
More  than  3.7  million  of  these  new  positions  were 
created  in  the  past  43  months. 

Wirtz  also  said  that  the  real  spendable  earn- 
ings of  a  factory  worker  with  three  dependents 
have  risen  $9.28  in  the  past  eight  years,  with  $8.43 
of  that  increase  occurring  in  the  past  43  months. 

— Iron  Age,  Sept.  24 
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Automation  appears  to  be  becoming  as  serious 
a  problem  in  its  effect  on  collective  bargaining  as 
on  employment. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  says  that 
while  automation  is  taking  between  35,000  and 
70,000  jobs  a  week,  he  believes  technological  de- 
velopment is  also  the  key  to  full  employment. 

Wirtz  pointed  out  that  while  the  last  year  has 
seen  more  automation  than  any  period  in  U.  S. 
history,  there  are  more  people  working  today  than 
a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wirtz  says  collective  bar- 
gaining is  facing  its  most  serious  problem  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  agreements  adjusting  fairly  to  the 
impact  of  automation. 

— Iron  Age,  October  15 


These  two  items  taken  from  the  same  source 
should  alert  the  readers  to  the  way  in  which  the 
news  is  obscured,  to  the  political  profit  of  the  poli- 
tician. In  addition  to  the  obvious  misinformation 
contained  in  the  figures  on  unemployment  there 
are  optimistic  assessments  as  to  the  effect  of  con- 
tinued application  of  more  technological  installa- 
tions, at  variance  with  almost  every  report  on  its 
effect  wherever  applied. 


Better  Than  Military  Aid 

In  New  Valley,  Egypt,  an  underground 
"ocean"  of  fresh,  sweet  water  is  helping  to  pro- 
duce lush  crops  in  Sahara's  sands. 

Discovered  by  a  group  of  American  oil  well 
engineers  about  100  miles  west  of  Luxor,  the 
"ocean"  is  believed  to  be  at  least  50  by  26  miles  in 
size.  Headed  by  Ralph  Fry,  of  Winfield,  Kans., 
the  engineers  dug  for  water  at  3,000  feet  and  have 
produced  203  wells.  "The  pressure  at  3,000  feet 
is  so  great,"  says  Fry,  "that  wells  come  in  almost 
explosively.  I  think  there  is  enough  water  under 
the  Sahara  to  last  200  years."  Irrigation  with  this 
water  produces  commercial  crops.  Alfalfa  must 
be  harvested  every  30  days.  Three  crops  a  year 
are  obtained  in  barley,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  to- 
matoes, beans  and  squash. 

Six  new  villages,  complete  with  schools,  stores, 
shops  and  mosques  have  sprung  up  in  the  new  well 
area. 

The  project  operates  under  a  U.  S.  AID  pro- 
gram, with  financial  cooperation  by  the  Egyptian 
government.  It  costs  about  $22,000  to  bring  in  a 
well. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Sept.  23 


The  Scientists  View 

New  York  Times  by  way  of  Montreal  Star  — 
The  Soviet-American  arms  race  since  1945  has 
had  the  paradoxical  result  of  making  both  coun- 
tries more  powerful  than  ever  before  in  their  his- 
tory, and  also  more  insecure  and  more  open  to 
overwhelming  destruction  than  in  any  previous 
period.  This  is  the  thesis  two  of  the  country's 
best  informed  military  scientists,  Jerome  B.  Wies- 
ner  and  Herbert  F.  York,  presented  in  the  current 
issue  of  Scientific  American.  They  conclude  that 
continuation  of  the  race  to  develop  military  tech- 
nology cannot  solve  the  dilemma,  nor  can  even  the 
development  of  anti-missile  missiles  or  construc- 
tion of  a  nationwide  complex  of  fallout  shelters. 
The  only  possible  solution,  they  believe,  is  the 
political  one,  proceeding  along  the  path  blazed  by 
last  year's  partial  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

Since  the  authors  have  played  such  key  roles 
in  directing  the  nation's  military-technological  ef- 
fort during  the  past  decade,  their  conclusion  that 
the  arms  race  is  futile  and  can  lead  to  a  "spiral 
downward  into  oblivion"  demands  serious  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  the  predicament  they  describe  is 
as  applicable  to  Moscow  as  to  Washington.  Both 
countries  have  a  common  interest  in  ending  the 
competition,  thereby  not  only  increasing  their  mu- 
tual security  but  also  diminishing  the  enormous 
waste  of  resources  entailed  in  the  arms  race.  A 
comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  is  the  logical  next 
step  toward  serving  this  joint  interest. 

—Oct.  13 


Computers  Cut  Cost  for  Contractors 

Computers  come  into  use  to  schedule  construc- 
tion steps  so  that  thousands  of  materials  deliveries 
and  work  crew  operations  mesh  properly.  This 
technique  enables  Thompson  &  Street  Co.  to  shoot 
for  completion  of  Atlanta's  new  stadium  in  only 
12  months.  Similar  stadiums  have  required  two 
to  three  years  using  older  methods. 

Bridge  cost  savings  of  20%  to  25%  are 
achieved  by  Washington  state  engineers  by  salvag- 
ing spans  during  road  widening  projects  and  using 
them  at  other  spots,  where  traffic  is  lighter,  in- 
stead of  new  bridges.  Reclaimed  rail  flat  car  beds 
are  used  to  span  some  California  irrigation  canals 
at  15%  of  the  cost  of  new  bridges.  Morris  Knud- 
sen  employs  a  giant  excavator  of  a  type  formerly 
used  only  for  strip  mining,  to  speed  canal  and  dam 
excavation. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  6 
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Kills  Millions  of  Fish 

Santa  Cruz  (AP)  —  Sanitation  workers  began 
pumping  an  estimated  50  million  dead  fish  out 
of  the  yacht  harbor  Tuesday.  The  fish  are  victims 
of  the  "red  tide." 

Tidal  action  caused  the  dead  fish,  mostly  an- 
chovies, to  pile  up  on  the  beach  instead  of  washing 
out  to  sea. 

Microscopic  plants  that  color  the  ocean  red 
have  used  up  oxygen  in  the  water  and  fish  die  of 
asphyxiation. 

Workers  are  taking  the  dead  fish  out  by  the 
ton  and  trucking  them  to  the  city  dump  for  burial, 
but  more  seem  to  be  washing  in  to  shore. 

Smaller  red-tide  kills  have  been  reported  at 
other  beaches  along  Monterey  Bay  and  as  far  north 
as  Princeton. 

State  officials  in  Los  Angeles  County  said 
more  than  10  million  fish  have  been  killed  this 
month. 

Partly  responsible  were  sewage  wastes  dis- 
charged into  the  ocean,  said  Walter  Thomsen  oi 
Slate  Fish  and  Came  Commission. 

The  Santa  Cruz  cleanup  is  being  done  with  a 
huge  crane  equipped  with  a  net  which  scoops  the 
dead  lish  out  of  the  water. 

County  health  officer  Dr.  Gilbert  Dunnahoo 
said  the  lish  do  not  present  any  immediate  health 
problem  but  might  if  allowed  to  remain  long 
enough   for  flies  to  gather. 

Anchovies  started  running  in  the  bay  last  week 
and  lirst  reports  of  their  dying  were  received  Fri- 
day. By  Sunday  large  numbers  had  washed  up 
at  the  yacht  harbor  and  other  beaches. 

— Long  Beach  Independent,  Vug.  19 

(Only  a  disaster  such  as  this  (an  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pollution 
problem.  The  red  tide  becomes  progressively 
greater  each  year  as  the  effluent  from  the  enlarg- 
ing population  is  poured  into  the  sea.  Scientists 
know  how  to  treat  sewage  so  that  there  is  nothing 
for  marine  plants  to  feed  on.  \one  oj  the  Hastes 
of  our  cities  should  be  lost.  It  is  only  the  Price 
System  concept  that  a  monetary  profit  must  be 
made  that  interferes  with  salvage.) 


Depressed  Area 

Santa  Cruz  (UP)  —  Santa  Cruz  County  has 
been  declared  a  depressed  area  by  U.  S.  Labor 
Department,  it  was  announced  Friday.  The  Coun- 
ty's unemployment  rate  is  50%  above  the  national 

^  '  — Long  Beach  Independent 


Problem  of  Leisure 

The  so-called  "problem  of  leisure"  must  seem 
a  rather  academic  question  to  farm  families  now 
busily  engaged  in  harvest  and  other  fall  operations. 
Nonetheless,  the  problem  is  a  real  one  —  for  the 
future  if  not  the  present,  and  for  farmers  as  well 
as  for  others.  The  day  is  soon  coming  when  both 
urban  and  rural  Canadians  will  have  much  more 
time  on  their  hands.  The  technological  revolution 
and  automated  processes  soon  will  make  it  possible 
to  produce  all  the  required  goods  and  services,  in- 
volving only  a  fraction  of  the  present  working 
force  and  much  less  time  than  the  average  work- 
week today.  \\  hat  happens  then?  Will  this  enforced 
leisure  lead  to  social  ruin,  or  to  the  flowering  ol 
a  genuine  grassroots  culture  in  the  arts  and  other 
fields?  Social  chaos  can  be  expected  unless  Cana- 
dians learn  what  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield  calls  "crea- 
tive idleness." 

In  the  same  vein,  the  well  known  educational 
commentator,  Jr.  Bascom  St.  John,  has  written: 
"\\  hat  somebody  must  now  begin  to  seek  is  a  moral 
equivalent  of  work.  It  will  be  more  urgently  needed 
than  an  equivalent  for  war.  if  our  leisure  is  not 
to  be  our  ruin."  Mr.  St.  John,  writing  in  the  To- 
ronto Clobe  and  Mail,  pins  high  hopes  on  "con- 
tinuing education"  —  a  lifetime  of  adult  learning 
and  relearning,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing employed  but  also  with  the  aim  in  mind  of 
widening  one's  interest  in  life,  and  one's  vision  of 
life.  This  does  not  mean  all  of  us  will  have  to  take 
up  basket  weaving  to  make  a  creative  use  of  our 
future  idleness.  But  each  of  us  will  have  to  acquire 
new  knowledge,  new  interests  and  new  skills  if 
the  future  age  of  leisure  is  going  to  be  meaningful 
and  truly  satisfying. 

— Western  Producer,  Sept.  3 


\pple  plenty  will  engulph  U.  S.  markets  this 
fall.  Commercial  production  is  estimated  at  over 
147  million  bushels,  up  from  the  previous  high  of 
140  million  bushels  in  1939.  This  year's  total 
would  be  17%  more  than  last  year's  and  20% 
more  than  the  1958-62  average.  New  trees  coming 
into  production  in  many  areas  and  favorable  grow- 
ing   conditions    in    all    regions    account    for    the 

increase. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  1 
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Credit  'Just  Like  Liquor' 

London,  Ont.  (Staff)  —  A  sweeping  provincial 
investigation  into  the  plight  of  people  gripped  by  a 
new  sickness  called  buying-on-credit  was  demanded 
here  today. 

Harry  Shannon  warned  .the  Ontario  Municipal 
Association  that  people  are  addicted  to  and  de- 
moralized by  easy  credit  like  alcoholics  are  by 
liquor. 

Mr.  Shannon,  Ontario  secretary  for  RCAF 
Benevolent  Fund,  said,  "This  excessive,  shocking, 
and  reckless  indulgence  in  easy  credit  has  wrecked 
and  continues  to  wreck  families." 

Warning  that  Canadians  are  in  debt  amounting 
to  $4  billion,  he  said,  "more  and  more  people  will 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  wage  garnishees  and  be 
thrown  onto  municipal  welfare  rolls." 

— Toronto  Telegram,  Aug.  25 

(In  a  Price  System  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  goods,  so  if  people 
are  hurt  in  the  process,  it  is  just  too  bad.  Same 
process  is  prevalent  in  the  U.  S.) 


Health  Insurance  should  be  provided  by  Que- 
bec's provincial  government  for  all  residents,  the 
Quebec  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  recom- 
mended. But  the  doctors  skirted  the  question  of 
whether  the  province  should  establish  its  own  plan 
or  work  through  existing  private  health  insurance 
companies  by  subsidizing  premiums  for  the 
indigent. 


No  Effect  on  Jobs? 

Just  More  Freight  with  the  Same  Crew 

New  York  —  A  crewless  locomotive  went  into 
regular  freight  train  service  last  week  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 

The  locomotive  is  in  the  middle  of  the  train 
and  supplements  the  fully  manned  front-end  en- 
gine to  provide  extra  power  for  long  trains.  The 
road  says  the  locomotive  will  have  little  effect  on 
jobs. 

The  unmanned  engine  has  a  strain  guage  in  the 
coupler  that  joins  it  to  the  freight  cars  being  pulled. 
When  the  iron's  tension  rises,  impulses  are  sent  to 
a  four-foot-high  electronic  computer  in  the  loco- 
motive's nose.  The  computer  analyzes  the  impulses 
and  the  engine  is  automatically  throttled  up  or 
down. 


General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  a  unit  of  General 
Signal  Corp.,  developed  the  new  system.  The  en- 
gine was  put  in  regular  service  Sept.  1st.  In  a  trial 
run  it  pulled  16,647  tons  of  coal;  12,000  tons  is 
considered  a  major  load  and  often  requires  two 
engine  crews,  one  in  a  pulling  front  engine  and 
one  in  a  pushing  rear  engine. 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  8 


How  Small  is  a  Small  Business? 

.  .  .  To  understand  why  so  many  small  firms 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  outside  capital  or  credit, 
one  must  consider  a  question  that  stands  among 
the  most  perplexing  ever  posed.  Just  what  is  a 
"small  business,"  anyhow? 

Unfortunately,  the  answers  have  never  ap- 
proached unanimity.  By  one  rule  of  thumb,  a  small 
business  is  simply  "a  business  with  a  problem"; 
by  another,  it's  "one  that  contributes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life." 

Much  Federal  legislation  says  small  businesses 
are  "independently  owned  and  not  dominant."  The 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  translates 
Congress'  words  into  a  vast  and  variegated  array 
of  quantitative  definitions,  most  of  which  come 
equipped  with  exceptions  or  flexible  safety  hatches. 
For  example,  manufacturers  seeking  direct  SBA 
financial  aid  must  generally  have  under  250  em- 
ployees to  be  "small,"  while  small  businesses  bid- 
ding on  Federal  contracts  with  preferential  treat- 
ment can  have  up  to  500  employees  and  sometimes 
more.  For  wholesalers  and  construction  outfits  the 
SBA  criterion  shifts  to  annual  sales,  with  $5  mil- 
lion or  less  putting  them  in  the  small  business 
group. 

Why  so  many  different  definitions?  And  why 
have  so  many  authorities,  both  private  and  govern- 
ment, failed  to  come  up  with  a  definition  they  can 
get  together  on?  To  observers  with  a  skeptical 
mind  the  answer  may  seem  supremely  simple  — 
small  business  is  a  political  issue,  and  a  political 
issue  (the  way  they  use  the  phrase)  is  simply  a 
polite  way  of  calling  it  an  artificial  one. 

Politicians  drumming  up  votes,  businessmen 
looking  for  favors,  economists  searching  for  popu- 
lar topics  to  write  on  —  these,  such  cynics  might 
argue,  are  the  people  who  talk  most  about  small 
business,  and  they  can't  say  precisely  what  they 
are  talking  about.   .   .  . 

— Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Business  in  Brief,  Sept. -Oct. 
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Computer  to  Make 
Science  Data  Available  Fast 

One  of  the  first  large-scale  computer  systems 
for  storing  and  retrieving  scientific  information  is 
in  use  at  the  Government's  National  Library  of 
Medicine  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  keeping  track  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  medical  journal  articles  it  receives 
each  year. 

The  library  has  invested  $3  million  in  an  elec- 
tronic system  called  Medlars  (for  Medical  Litera- 
ture Analysis  and  Retrieval  System).  Because  of 
the  steadily  growing  mass  of  printed  inlormation 
about  scientific  matters,  the  library  is  storing  data 
on  magnetic  tape  for  quick  access  by  a  computer. 

Without  a  computer,  it  would  be  time-consum- 
ing and  often  impractical  to  search  through  the 
printed  materials  for  the  required  information  on 
such  a  subject  as  abdominal  disorders. 

This  year  the  national  library  will  be  indexing 
more  than  16,000  issues  of  medical  journals,  con- 
taining an  average  ol  10  articles  each.  A  Honey- 
well, Inc.  800  computer  is  being  fed  detailed  in- 
formation on  articles  in  the  more  than  300  medical 
journal  issues  coming  in  each  week. 

The  computer  is  programmed  to  accept  the  in- 
formation, sort  it  out  and  prepare  "data  files"  for 
storage  on  tape.  The  data  are  indexed  in  such  a 
way  that  a  request  for  information  on  a  medical 
subject  will  yield  from  the  files  on  tape  everything 
that  has  been  recorded  on  the  subject. 

The  computer  takes  about  5  minutes  to  search 
a  reel  of  tape,  containing  citations  for  25,000  to 
30,000  articles. 

One  of  the  things  prepared  by  the  system  is 
the  Index  Medicus,  a  massive  monthly  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  world's  medical  literature.  An  average 
500-page  issue  contains  12,000  citations  concern- 
ing latest  developments  in  medical  research  and 
practice. 

— Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  3 


The  Big  Get  Bigger, 
The  Small  Disappear 

"In  1962,  the  population  of  American  manu- 
facturing enterprises  consisted  of  about  180,000 
corporations  and  240,000  partnerships  and  pro- 
prietorships. These  420,000  business  units  had 
combined  assets  of  about  $296  billion.  The  20 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  had  $73.8  bil- 
lion in  assets,  or  an  estimated  25%  of  the  total. 
The  419,000  smallest  companies  accounted  for 
only  25.2%  of  the  total  assets.  Thus  the  total  as- 


sets of  the  20  largest  corporations  were  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  of  the  419,000  smallest. 

Concentration,  when  measured  in  terms  of  net 
profits  or  net  capital  assets,  is  greater.  For  ex- 
ample, the  20  largest  manufacturing  corporations, 
with  25.4%  of  total  assets,  accounted  for  38%  of 
profits  after  taxes.  The  net  profits  of  the  5  larg- 
est corporations  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  about  178,000  corporations. 

— W.  F.  Mueller,  head  of  Bureau  of  Economics 
at  FTC,  before  Senate  Antitrust  Comm., 
July  2 


Hospital  Costs  Climb 

New  York  —  The  total  cost  to  hospitals  of  car- 
ing for  each  patient  rose  to  a  record  of  $38.91  a 
day  last  year,  an  increase  of  $2.08  from  1962, 
The  American  Hospital  Association  reported. 

The  association  said  the  daily  cost  for  each 
patient  is  up  sharply  from  the  $9.39  of  1946. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  a  patient  during  an  aver- 
age Stay,  slightly  more  than  a  week,  rose  to  about 
$293  last  year  from  $280  in  1962. 

The  figures,  which  apply  to  short-term  general 
hospitals  that  care  for  all  types  of  illnesses  and  in- 
juries, were  compiled  from  the  associations  annual 
survey  of  hospitals.  The  association  said  the  survey 
covered  5,684  non-Federal  short-term  general  hos- 
pitals  employing  about  70%  of  all  hospital  per- 
sonnel and  spending  about  69%  of  all  hospital 
dollars.   .   .   . 

— Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  3 

(The  medical  care  programs  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  all  inadequate.  Only  a  national  Health 
Program  as  suggested  by  Technocracy  will  make 
it  possible  for  all  citizens  to  look  forward  to  old 
age  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  left  des- 
titute on  account  of  old  age  or  injury.) 


Office  Help 

Electronic  Dialer  —  The  Rapidial  dialing  sys- 
tem remembers  phone  numbers,  automatically  dials 
them  at  touch  of  finger.  Holds  up  to  290  telephone 
numbers  on  magnetic  memory  tape.  Easy  to  op- 
erate. Turn  selector  knob  to  desired  name,  lift 
telephone,  then  push  motor  bar.  Dials  local,  long 
distance,  or  extension-to-extension  calls.  Numbers 
can  be  added  or  erased  easily. 

— Modern  Office  Procedures,  Oct. 
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Fiight  to  Suburbia 

Annual  rent  of  a  Pittsburg  shoe  retailer  has 
fallen  to  $12,000  this  year  from  $19,000  in  the 
late  1950's.  Says  a  rental  agent  there,  "Rental 
rates  are  constantly  going  down  while  real  estate 
taxes  are  going  up."  In  Dallas,  average  down- 
town rents  have  dropped  30%  in  the  last  decade, 
a  real  estate  man  estimates.  "If  rents  are  forced 
any  lower  the  owners  are  going  to  be  in  real 
trouble." 

Rising  downtown  vacancies  brought  about  by 
moves  of  stores  to  the  suburbs  and  scattered  fail- 
ures are  largely  responsible.  A  National  survey 
of  1,050  store  buildings  reveals  over  20%  more 
vacant  space  than  a  year  ago.  A  Boston  study  shows 
buildings  at  the  edge  of  downtown  suffer  most. 
Some  landlords  install  air  conditioning  and  better 
lighting  or  cut  up  stores  into  offices  to  lure  tenants. 

—Wall  St.  Journal,  July  30 


Drug  News  Swap  Might 
Interfere  with  Profits 

Montreal  (CP)  —  A  Montreal  biochemist  ad- 
vocates the  setting  up  of  world-wide  drug  reporting 
centers  to  avoid  tragedies  such  as  those  caused  by 
thalidomide  last  year. 

Dr.  Theodore  Sourkes,  associate  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  McGill  University,  says  the  world 
has  entered  a  new  era  caused  by  widespread  use 
of  biochemical  drugs.  It  is  necessary  doctors  re- 
ceive fast  answers  to  certain  questions:  How  long 
will  the  drug  stay  in  the  body?  What  are  its  ef- 
fects? How  will  mixing  of  drugs  affect  the  patient? 

His  proposal  would  entail  the  establishment 
of  reporting  centers  at  teaching  hospitals  and  simi- 
lar institutions.  Each  center  would  require  a  drug 
reaction  committee  to  collect  information  and  com- 
pile reports. 

At  present  it  may  take  from  one  to  two  years, 
or  more  from  the  time  a  new  drug  is  introduced 
until  many  of  its  affects  are  found  and  published. 
Even  more  time  elapses  before  these  reports  are 
evaluated  by  experts — Edmonton  Journal,  July  22 


Aluminum 

The  aluminum  industry  set  a  new  monthly  rec- 
ord in  August  by  turning  out  217,198  tons.  This 
topped  the  previous  high  of  216,000  tons  produced 
in  July.  Through  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year, 
primary  aluminum  production  totaled  1,686,396 
tons  —  12.4%  more  than  for  the  comparable  1963 
period.  — Purchasing,  Oct.  5 


Interference  with  Private  Enterprise, 
"A  Sacred  Cow" 

U.  S.  stockpiles  of  metals  and  other  industrial 
commodities  are  being  used  as  a  type  of  "farm 
subsidy,"  suggests  American  Metal  Market.  The 
daily  takes  note  of  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  which  permits  (among  other  things)  the  bar- 
ter of  surplus  U.  S.  agricultural  products  to  for- 
eign countries  for  critical  and  strategic  metals. 
Domestic  metal  producers  oppose  the  barter  sec- 
tion of  the  law  because  it  permits  metal  to  be 
brought  into  the  U.  S.  in  direct  competition  with 

their  0UtPut-  —Purchasing,  Oct.  5 


A  New  Drug  from  Waste  Pulp  Liquor 

An  industrial  solvent  marketed  by  a  pulp  and 
paper  firm  is  the  source  of  what  may  prove  a  revo- 
lutionary drug. 

Crown  Zellerbach  and  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  have  developed  a  drug  called 
DMSO  (dimethyl  Sulfoxide)  which  could  revolu- 
tionize treatment  of  everything  from  a  simple  head- 
ache to  Dutch  Elm  disease. 

Crown  Zellerbach  has  just  signed  contracts 
with  five  pharmaceutical  firms  who  will  develop 
DMSO  for  medical  purposes.  It  should  be  on  the 
market  within  a  year.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  keeping  close  tabs  on  all  human 
experiments  with  it,  looking  for  any  danger  signs. 
Large  scale  testing  in  university  and  drug  com- 
pany labs  will  be  done  between  now  and  the  time 
it  appears  on  the  market. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Aug.  1 


We  Provide  Medication  for 
Pigs  but  Ignore  Humans 

Swine  producers  now  have  available  a  feed 
additive  reported  by  its  manufacturers  able  to  in- 
crease pig  growth  rate  by  87  percent. 

The  new  product  —  Aureo  SP  250,  manu- 
factured by  Cyanamid  of  Canada  Ltd.  —  recently 
received  federal  approval  for  marketing  in 
Canada. 

Aureo  SP  250  is  a  medicated  premix  especially 
developed  for  use  in  manufactured  pig  feeds.  It 
contains  three  anti-bacterial  drugs:  aureomycin, 
sulmet  and  penicillin. 

Veterinary  Dr.  H.  D.  Simpson,  animal  products 
manager  for  Cyanamid,  told  a  press  conference 
Tuesday  the  new  product  was  considered  the  most 
important  introduced  in  Canada  since  the  advent 
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of    aureomycin,    a    broad    spectrum    antibiotic    in 
feeds. 

"Its  effectiveness  in  combating  swine  diseases 
and  allowing  the  animal  to  more  efficiently  utilize 
his  feed"  accounts  for  the  striking  weight  gains 
and  improved  profit  potential. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Aug.  12 


10  Years  of  U.  S.  Surplus  Disposal 

The  U.  S.  surplus  disposal  law.  Public  Law 
480,  was  passed  in  1951  and  since  then  a  total  of 
$11,400,000,000  worth  of  farm  commodities  have 
moved  into  world  markets  under  it. 

An  average  ol  five  10,000-ton  ships  leave  ports 
every  day  carrying  P.L.  480  cargoes. 

The  total  value  of  the  program  in  terms  of 
cost  to  the  U.  S.  Commodity  Credit  Corp., 
including  ocean  transportation,  is  estimated  at 
$13,580,000,000. 

Wheat  has  been  the  main  item.  Total  wheat 
and  flour  shipments  under  P.  L.  180  had  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $1,830,000,000.  Cotton  is  next  at 
$1,185,000,000,  followed  by  fats  and  oils,  with 
nearly  $1,000,000,000. 

More  than  $515,000,000  worth  of  U-c(\  grains 
have  been  exported  and  more  than  $100, 000. 000 
worth  of  dairy  products.   .   .   . 

— Western  Producer,  Sept.  17 

(Is  it  north  all  this  to  maintain  an  obsolete 
Price  System  in  America  especially  when  we  hare 
many  of  our  own  people  who  are  unable  to  enjoy 
the  abundance  we  produce? ) 


Effect  of  Slums 

New  York  —  "The  real  population  explosion  is 
the  increasingly  explosive  behavior  of  people  liv- 
ing under  conditions  of  intolerable  crowding.'"  Dr. 
Mary  Steichen  Calderone,  warned  at  a  recent 
American  Medical  Association  meeting. 

Dr.  Calderone,  formerly  medical  director  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America, 
said  that  animal  studies  have  shown  overcrowding 
leads  to  emigration,  increased  mortality,  decreased 
fertility  or  pathological  behavior. 

She  said  illegal  abortion  is  an  increasingly 
severe  problem  throughout  the  world. 

"Contrary  to  popular  supposition,  illegal  abor- 
tion is  not  the  whimsy  of  the  rich,  unmarried  col- 
lege girl,  nor  the  frivolous  refusal  to  bear  a  second 
or  third  child  of  the  bridge-playing  young  urban- 
ite,  but  is  for  the  most  part,  in  actuality,  an  effort 


by  a  desperate  married  woman  to  practice  what 
we  all  advocate,  responsible  parenthood. 

Dr.  Calderone,  in  her  blistering  talk,  said,  "To 
deny  unwed  mothers  service  to  enable  them  to  con- 
trol pregnancies  is  as  unrational  as  it  would  be  to 
refuse  to  treat  a  prostitute  for  venereal  disease." 

The  battered  child  syndrome  is  another  thing 
she  blames,  in  part  on  the  population  explosion. 

"If  rats  crowded  together  exhibit  such  patho- 
logical behavior  as  cannibalism,  human  beings 
living  under  intolerable  conditions  of  stress  and 
competition  for  the  breath  of  life  itself  may  and  do 
react  similarly." 

-Montreal  Star,  Sept.  22 


Smog! 

Vancouver  (CI')  —  The  electric  car  is  Mos- 
cow's  answer  to  growing  air  pollution  from  gaso- 
line automobiles,  an  engineer  said  Friday. 

Prof.  I.  S.  Efremov,  dean  of  the  faculty  on  in- 
dustrial electronics  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of 
Energy  and  Power,  predicted  that  all  cars  on  Mos- 
cow streets  will  be  electric  in  15  to  20  years.  "The 
State  will  simply  stop  producing  gasoline-driven 
cars,"  said  Prof.  Kfremov,  here  with  an  11-man 
Russian  group  of  teachers,  scientific  researchers, 
journalists  and  a  doc  lor  which  is  touring  Canada. 

There  are  between  1,000  and  2,000  electric 
cars  on  the  road  now.  although  Russia  has  not  a 
smooth  running  model  as  yet. 

The  traffic  illness  of  North  America  has 
spread  to  Russia.  "Too  many  people  are  becoming 
sick  from  poisoned  air."  Where  there  were  only 
20.000  cars  on  Moscow  streets  10  years  ago,  today 
there  are  1,000.000. 

(The  "Dumb"  Russians  may  lick  smog  before 
it  starts.  It's  an  engineering  solution.  Our  "free 
enterprise"  would  never  go  for  it.) 

— Victoria  Daily  Times,  Sept.  26 


Mine  than  300  tons  of  tomatoes  were  har- 
vested in  a  one-shift  day  by  Bianchi  Brothers, 
Tracy,  San  Joaquin  County,  a  new  high  in  harvest- 
ing production  rates  .  .  .  with  two  UC-Blackwelder 
harvesters,  the  Bianchis  are  picking  the  VF-145-B-8 
variety  in  a  single  row  60-inch  planting  .  .  .  the 
300-ton  record  was  accomplished  the  second  oper- 
ating day,  w'ith  a  state  grade  running  about  5-7 
percent.  .  .  .  Lindeman  Farms,  Los  Banos,  Merced 
County,  reports  consistent  harvests  of  over  100 
tons  per  day  with  one  machine. 

— California  Farmer,  Sept.  5 
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Technology  In  the  Woods 
Speeds  Up  Operations 

Leslie  Nehaj,  a  40-year-old  high-rigger,  has 
cut  the  tops  off  more  than  10,000  trees  in  the  last 
15  years. 

As  he  slithered  down  what  was  a  200-foot  tree 
after  axing  the  top  75  feet  of  it,  he  knew  it  was 
among  the  last  he  would  climb. 

"I  used  to  top  four  trees  a  day  five  years  ago," 
he  said.  "Now  it's  down  to  five  a  month." 

His  work  as  a  high-rigger  is  being  replaced  by 
a  highly-mobile  steel  spar  used  for  yarding  logs. 
A  300-horsepower  diesel  unit  provides  the  power. 

Only  one  tree-top  spar  remains  at  Nanaimo 
Lakes  logging  operation  and  it  may  not  be  there 
next  year. 

"It  was  everyone's  ambition  to  be  a  rigger 
when  I  was  a  youth,"  said  Gordon  Naylor,  area 
logging  manager  for  Crown  Zellerbach  Canada 
Limited. 

"But  there's  not  much  point  learning  anymore. 
It's  a  dying  art  in  the  woods." 

Steel  Spars 

Yarding  logs  by  raised  wooden  spars  began 
during  the  First  World  War,  he  said.  In  the  late 
1950's  a  Nanaimo  company  began  selling  steel 
spars,   which  are   mounted  on  mobile  equipment. 

It  used  to  take  five  or  six  men  nearly  a  week 
to  rig  a  wooden  spar.  The  steel  one  can  be  in  a 
fresh  position  in  a  few  hours. 

Another  innovation  is  the  use  of  tractor-trailers. 
Tractors  used  to  pull  one  trailer  but  now  they  regu- 
larly draw  two  and  three  trailers  and  experiments 
have  been  made  with  four. 

The  long  cycle  of  growth-to-cutting  of  a  tree, 
usually  60  years,  is  getting  attention  in  experi- 
ments near  Courtenay. 

Twice  Growth 

Hybrid  cottonwood  trees  were  planted  this  year 
which  grow  twice  as  fast  as  evergreens.  They  would 
be  used  as  pulpwood  and  may  reach  cutting  size  in 
less  than  30  years. 


Another  experiment  tried  this  year  was  heli- 
copter spraying  of  400  acres  with  fertilizer.  Re- 
sults will  be  known  next  year. 

At  the  company's  Elk  Falls  pulp  and  paper 
plant  near  Campbell  River,  a  $36,000,000  ex- 
pansion was  completed  this  year  to  produce  an 
extra  150,000  tons  of  kraft  pulp  a  year. 

Some  50,000  tons  of  this  will  be  produced  from 


sawdust,    once   considered   waste   worthy   only   of 
burning. 

Sawdust  can't  be  substituted  for  chips  to  make 
paper,  but  it  can  be  blended  with  chips  to  provide 
a  more  even  formation  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  said 
company  president  R.  G.  Rogers. 

— Victoria  Daily  Times,  Sept.  25 


Better  Butter  Faster 

The  time  honored  clank  of  the  butter  churn  is 
disappearing    from    some    Wisconsin    creameries. 

Two  plants  have  installed  continuous  churning 
systems  which  turn  out  butter  in  an  endless  yellow 
ribbon.  Two  others  are  using  another  method. 

The  first  continuous  churn  in  Wisconsin  went 
into  operation  last  November  at  Wisconsin  Dairies 
co-operative,  Union  Center,  one  of  the  largest  but- 
ter plants  in  the  state,  with  a  capacity  of  1,400,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

A  French  made  device,  it  is  not  much  bigger 
than  an  industrial  separator.  It  takes  cream  in  at 
one  end  and  in  two  minutes  butter  is  pushing 
out  the  other.  Wisconsin  Dairies  has  bought  two 
to  provide  a  standby. 
Winning  Prizes 

The  product  has  been  winning  prizes  steadily 
for  buttermakers.  Marrell  Westley  of  Wisconsin 
Dairies  took  first  prize  at  the  La  Crosse  interstate 
fair.  His  colleague,  Ray  Thering,  took  top  honors, 
including  the  governor's  sweepstakes,  at  the  state 
fair.  And  Friday  another  of  the  plant's  butter- 
makers,  Richard  Abbs,  scored  a  perfect  100  to  win 
the  top  superior  rating  at  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Dairy  Cattle  congress. 

The  plant  got  further  fame  when  butter  praised 
by  President  Johnson  turned  out  to  be  made  by 
Wisconsin  Dairies  and  labeled  for  a  Texas  dis- 
tributor. 

Recently  Chippewa  County  Dairy  co-operative, 
Bloomer,  installed  a  Danish  made  continuous 
churn.  The  manager,  Elmer  Leppen,  reported  it 
makes  a  high  quality  product  and  won  at  a  Chip- 
pewa Falls  butter  show. 

Principle  of  both  machines  is  similar.  Cream 
flows  into  a  small,  high  speed  churn  with  rotating 
vanes.  Butter  is  made  in  17  to  28  seconds  (two 
hours  or  more  in  conventional  churns),  is  augered 
out,  worked  through  sieves,  washed  and  squeezed 
through  more  sieves.  Users  had  to  iron  out  some 
problems,  but  now  say  they  can  put  out  a  product 
of  uniform  quality. 

Old  as  the  process  is,  dairy  experts  are  not 
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sure  just  what  happens  in  churning.  The  most 
widely  held  theory  is  that  agitation  of  the  cream 
partly  whips  it,  the  butterfat  being  trapped  inside 
air  bubbles  which  then  dry  out  and  collapse  while 
the  fat  globules  cling  together. 

Most  important  in  the  continuous  process  say 
plant  officials,  is  taking  the  hackwork  out  of  churn- 
ing. With  the  conventional  churns,  the  operator 
stoops  to  collect  the  butter  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
big  cylinder.  There  are  new  churns,  however,  in 
which  the  butter  can  be  dumped  directly  into 
"boats,"  large  portable  tanks  on  wheels. 

Another  approach  has  been  a  continuous  butter- 
maker,  not  a  churn  at  all  but  a  machine  which 
breaks  down  cream  into  fat  and  other  components. 
The  cream  is  agitated  and  heated,  then  run  through 
a  separator.  Milk  or  cream  i-  added  to  give  body. 
The  product  is  forced  through  small  tubes  and 
compressed  into  butter. 

Tends  to  be   Harder 

According  to  Prof.  I..  C.  Thomsen  of  the  I  Di- 
versity ol  Wisconsin  dairy  stall,  the  product  from 
the  continuous  buttermaker  tends  to  be  harder,  but 
thi>  is  no  problem  il  the  butter  i>  held  at  room 
temperature  an  hour  or  two  to  make  it  spreadable. 

The  Rice  Lake  Creamery  Co.  has  operated  a 
continuous  buttermaker.  made  by  Creamery  Pack- 
age Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  for  12  years.  1 1-  manager. 
Richard  Heldke,  is  enthusiastic,  claiming  the  sys- 
tem is  versatile,  can  be  used  to  make  anhydrous 
milk  fat  (almost  pure  butter  oil.  used  commercial- 
ly) and  could  also  make  low  fat  butler,  if  the  min- 
imum ever  is  changed  from  the  present  809£ . 

Level  Valley  Dairy,  West  Bend,  is  using  a  con- 
tinuous buttermaker,  made  by  Cherry-Burrell  Co., 
to  turn  out  ten  million  pounds  a  year  on  three  line-. 
Roger  Devenport.  the  operator,  -aid  lie  can  put  in 
precisely  the  fat  and  solids  content  he  wants. 

Gaining  Attention 

But  the  continuous  churn  seems  to  be  getting 
the  attention  of  the  dairy  industry  these  day.-.  \ 
third  churn,  a  German  make  called  the  "Fritz"  and 
actually  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  being  shown  at  the 
Dairy  Industries  exposition  this  week  at  Chicago. 

Thomsen  said  the  continuous  churning  was 
known  before  World  War  II  but  the  break-through 
came  for  the  American  industry,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  suitable  salt  injection  system.  This  now 
is  done  with  salt  powder  which  is  made  into  a 
slurry  and  pumped  into  the  butter.  Water  also 
can  be  added  at  any  rate  and  culture  for  cultured 
butter. 


Butter  from  continuous  churns,  said  Thomsen, 
tends  to  be  higher  in  curd.  This  protein  element 
could  provide  food  for  bacteria  but  there  has  been 
no  serious  keeping  problem,  probably  because 
water  droplets  are  so  tiny  bacteria  can't  be  har- 
bored there. 

Wisconsin  Dairies  reported  its  churn,  which 
can  make  2,400  to  2,700  pounds  of  butter  an  hour, 
cost>  824,000,  plus  $7,500  for  the  salting  device 
and  $7,200  for  the  packager.  Cost,  according  to 
Thomsen  is  comparable  to  batch  churns  but  the 
labor  saving  is  considerable. 

Production   Doubled 

Thomsen  said  one  man  could  turn  out  2.100 
pounds  an  hour  with  the  new  system,  twice  what 
he  could  do  with  conventional  equipment.  Wis- 
consin Dairies  estimates  were  lower  but  still  also 
gave   the   continuous   method   a   strong  advantage. 

The  huge,  bulky  churns,  holding  thousands  of 
pounds  of  cream,  took  up  a  lot  of  floor  space  that 
can  be  converted  to  other  uses.  Wisconsin  Dairies 
plans  to  hook  on  a  butter  printer,  saving  the  entire 
step  ol  loading  in  a  boat,  then  unloading  in  the 
printer.  Bulk  butter  is  put  in  68  pound  cartons, 
using  a  packer  which  fits  on  the  churn  spout. 

Labor  sa\  ing  de\  ices  al  \\  isconsin  I  )airies  ha\e 
cut  the  00  person  crew  by  one-third  in  a  year.  An- 
other major  step  was  putting  in  "tote  bins"  for 
powdered  skim  milk,  a  companion  product  in  but- 
ler plants.  Formerly  the  product  was  sacked. 

The  powder  now  i>  augered  into  a  line-up  ol 
eight  aluminum  bins  which  are  automatically  filled 
from  the  dryers.  The  bins  then  are  handled  by 
fork  life  truck.  They  are  tilted  into  the  tilling  ma- 
chine as  needed. 

— Milwaukee  Journal,  Oct.  4 


Notable  and  Quotable 

Edward  Durell  Stone,  in  an  interview  before 
receiving  the  Building  Stone  Institute's  award  as 
"architect  of  the  year,"  commenting  on  what  he 
calls  "the  colossal  mess  we've  made  of  the  face  of 
this  country:" 

Everything  betrays  us  as  a  bunch  of  catchpenny 
materialists  devoted  to  a  blatant,  screeching  in- 
sistence on  commercialism.  If  you  look  around  you, 
and  you  give  a  damn,  it  makes  you  want  to  commit 
suicide. 

Our  materialism,  of  which  the  older  civiliza- 
tions correctly  accuse  us,  is  disgusting  to  anyone 
who  has  a  conscience. 

—Wall  St.  Journal,  9-2-64 
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What  Is  Wrong  in  America? 

(The  following  article  is  reprinted  from  "Min- 
utes" —  a  magazine  published  by  Nationwide  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company.) 

by  Carl  Brickner 

Our  rising  unemployment  total  may  be  only  a 
dull  statistic  to  most  people,  but  to  the  unemployed 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern.  What  it  says 
to  them  is  that  things  are  getting  worse  instead  of 
better,  that  the  hope  they  live  on  day  after  agon- 
izing day  is  without  foundation,  that  their  future 
may  be  no  brighter  than  the  darkness  of  the 
present. 

Unemployment  is  a  humiliating,  devastating 
experience,  as  spiritually  debasing  and  mentally 
tormenting  as  it  is  financially  costly.  I  know,  for 
I  have  suffered  through  a  year  of  it. 

I  have  experienced  a  loss  of  faith  in  myself  and 
in  others.  I  have  seen  the  same  loss  of  faith  in  the 
eyes  of  other  unemployed  men  and  women  standing 
in  the  long  lines  at  the  state  employment  office. 
And  I  have  heard  unknowing  persons  dismiss  the 
unemployment  as  "chiselers"  and  "lazy  bums"  who 
"could  find  a  job  if  they  really  wanted  one,  even 
if  it's  digging  ditches." 

Men  vs.  Machines 

What  these  people  fail  to  realize  is  that  ditches 
are  now  dug  by  machines,  and  that  more  and  more 
manual  jobs,  even  thinking  jobs,  are  being  auto- 
mated. 

Few  indeed  are  the  unemployed  persons  who 
don't  want  to  work.  Nor  are  all  the  jobless  un- 
skilled laborers.  Many  are  highly  qualified  pro- 
fessional and  trades  people  —  management  execu- 
tives, accountants,  skilled  craftsmen,  office  work- 
ers. Unused  talents  and  abilities  in  growing  num- 
bers are  being  utterly  wasted.  This  is  the  tragedy. 
Joblessness  is  a  burden  not  only  to  the  jobless 
but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  sobering  indict- 
ment of  our  "affluent  society." 

My  own  case  is  probably  not  unusual.  I  re- 
signed from  my  job  in  Ohio  as  a  technical  writer, 
not  by  choice  but  of  necessity.  My  nine-year-old 
son  was  suffering  from  a  serious  bronchial  condi- 
tion and  the  doctor  recommended  a  move  to  a 
warm,  dry  climate.  My  wife  and  I  sold  our  be- 
longings, loaded  the  station  wagon,  and  with  our 
four  children  (ages  3,  7,  9,  and  12),  headed  for 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

No  Easy  Decision 

The  decision  to  move  was  not  made  lightly.  I 
was  49,  and  I  knew  finding  another  job  wouldn't 


be  easy;  efforts  to  do  so  by  mail  had  failed.  More- 
over, I  couldn't  draw  unemployment  compensation 
since  I  had  to  resign  of  my  own  free  will.  We  de- 
cided we  would  have  to  take  our  chances. 

That  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  chances  turned 
out  to  be  poor  indeed.  It  has  been  a  year  of  excru- 
ciating frustration,  of  dwindling  life  savings,  em- 
barrassment, discouragement,  disillusionment.  And 
perhaps  worst  of  all,  it  has  been  a  period  of  agon- 
izing reappraisal  of  an  economy  that  apparently 
cannot  support  its  population. 

You  lose  perspective  when  you're  out  of  a  job. 
There  is  little  cheer  in  reports  of  a  record  Gross 
National  Product  —  not  when  you  can't  afford  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  your  three-year-old.  You 
begin  to  wonder:  Has  the  Land  of  the  Free  and  the 
Home  of  the  Brave  come  to  mean  the  freedom  to 
starve  and  the  bravery  to  face  it? 

What  Does  It  Mean? 

What  does  a  year  of  unemployment  mean?  I 
can  tell  you. 

It  means  six  people  living  in  four  furnished 
rooms  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  trying  to  cut  corners 
when  there  are  no  more  corners  to  cut.  For  the 
children  it  means  a  "no"  answer  to  their  every  re- 
quest: no  movies,  no  second  glass  of  milk,  no  new 
clothing. 

It  means  putting  off  needed  medical  and  dental 
care;  turning  to  a  free  clinic  in  an  emergency  of 
acute  appendicitis.  And  it  means  that  some  ques- 
tions cannot  be  answered:  "How  come  you  can't 
find  a  job,  Dad?"  "When  can  I  take  music  les- 
sons?" "Everybody's  going  to  the  rodeo;  why  can't 
we: 

For  the  mother,  it  means  the  back-breaking 
chore  of  washing  the  family's  clothes  in  the  bath- 
tub; mending  and  re-mending  garments;  shopping 
for  the  very  cheapest  foods;  making  do  on  no  bud- 
get at  all;  not  daring  to  make  plans  for  tomorrow 
but  concentrating  on  just  existing  today. 
Hope,  Then  Despair 

For  the  father,  it  means  waking  up  each  morn- 
ing with  renewed  hope  for  the  day,  and  going  to 
bed  at  night  with  a  little  less  hope  for  tomorrow. 
It  means  a  demoralizing  loss  of  self-respect,  a  feel- 
ing of  failure,  of  being  unwanted,  even  perhaps  of 
being  incompetent,  despite  high  qualifications  and 
excellent  references.  It  means  peeking  in  trash 
cans  for  the  daily  paper,  to  read  the  help  wanted 
ads  for  the  job  that's  never  there. 

After  a  year,  you  know  that  your  acquaintances 
and  friends  are  wondering  what's  wrong  with  you, 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Technocracy  Is  For  Women  Too" 


Women  carry  the  burden  of  propagating  the 
human  race;  therefore  they  have  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  iuture  welfare  of  their  offspring, 
and  the  continued  progress  of  mankind. 

Being  human  we  often  fear  things  we  do  not 
understand,  as  in  earlier  days  when  people  were 
afraid  of  the  sound  we  now  recognize  as  thunder. 
Some  women  fear  technology  (machinery)  even 
though  the  so-called  'emancipation  of  women'  was 
actually  done  by  technology. 

Without  the  products  now  made  in  our  factor- 
ies, plus  modern  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, women  would  find  life  rather  rough.  Con- 
trast earlier  days  when  women  saved  tallow  for 
months  and  then  spent  many  laborious  hours  mak- 
ing candles  for  the  winter's  lighting  needs,  with  the 
present  time  when  just  the  slightest  pressure  "I  a 
well-manicured  forefinger  will  flood  a  room  with 
light  as  bright  as  sunshine. 

Making  one's  own  clothing  today  is  much  sim- 
pler than  what  it  was  when  women  did  their  own 
spinning,  weaving  and  sewing  by  hand.  Compare 
today's  automatic  laundry  with  that  of  washing 
clothes  in  a  nearby  stream  as  was  done  by  our  an- 
cestors; or  hauling  water  from  a  well  instead  of 
just  turning  on  the  kitchen  or  bathroom  taps.  How 
many  women  could  make  soap  out  of  the  fats  that 
were  saved  and  then  depend  on  that  supply  to  last 
for  all  washing?  (And  no  radio  soap  operas  to 
help  them  pass  the  time  of  day.) 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  find  the  milk,  butter 
and  bread  on  your  door-step  than  to  do  your  own 
milking  at  an  early  hour  each  morning,  churn  your 
own  butter  and  bake  your  own  bread.  Yes,  the 
only  fear  we  need  have  about  technology  is  the 
fear  that  someday  it  might  be  forced  to  shut  down, 
and  we  should  have  to  try  to  maintain  our  existence 
without  it.  A  city  without  electricity  would  mean 
no  telephones  to  call  the  doctor,  police,  or  fire  de- 
partment. Garages  could  not  even  pump  gasoline 
into  cars  or  trucks.  Food  and  water  would  soon  be 
gone  —  many  would  not  survive. 

Humans  have  brains  capable  of  assessing  facts 


which  aid  in  our  visualizing  events  and  things  be- 
fore they  have  actually  materialized.  It  is  the  col- 
lective use  of  this  ability,  plus  the  active  planning 
for  progress,  which  can  speed  our  advance  to  great- 
er use  of  more  things  by  more  people;  in  other 
words,   abundance  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

How  many  women  have  gazed  at  vacant  lots 
and  visualized  homes  that  have  not  yet  been  built? 
As  excavations  for  cellars  take  place  and  the  foun- 
dations are  being  set,  each  woman  can  estimate  in 
lit!  mind  the  sizes  and  locations  of  various  rooms, 
including  the  furnishings  that  will  be  used.  Yes, 
she  can  dream  of  her  home  before  it  is  built  — 
just  as  engineers  visualize  bridges  before  they  ac- 
tually span  rivers;  as  surveyors  visualize  roads 
long  before  trees  have  been  cut,  or  the  grading 
started.  We  use  electricity  obtained  from  waterlalls 
because  engineers  could  visualize  the  powerhouse 
before  even  the  dam  was  constructed.  The  engineer- 
ing application  of  science  to  the  Great  Lakes  area 
is  now  turning  what  has  long  been  a  navigation 
dream  into  reality,  where  ocean  shipping  will  pene- 
trate far  inland. 

Technocracy  needs  women  and  men  who  can 
\  dualize  more  than  just  individual  programs  as 
mentioned  above.  An  understanding  of  Technoc- 
racy's Study  Course  provides  for  intelligent  visuali- 
zation of  North  America's  progress  when  science 
is  applied  to  our  social  order;  when  engineers  are 
permitted  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  develop  useful 
continental  programs  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
citizens  without  interference  of  price,  prejudice 
or  political  boundaries. 

Those  who  claim  they  'can't  see'  Technocracy 
are  short  on  either  facts  or  vision,  or  they  are 
blinded  by  selfishness. 

Women  normally  take  an  active  interest  in 
planning  for  the  future  of  their  own  children.  They 
will  sacrifice  their  personal  desires  to  help  ensure 
the  fulfillment  of  these  plans.  Women  have  even 
been  known  to  by-pass  love  in  choosing  a  mate, 
with  the  first  concern  being  —  can  he  provide  for 
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my   children   to   the   fulfillment   of  my   plans  for 
their  future? 

The  study  of  Technocracy  will  prove  that  wom- 
en can  best  ensure  the  future  of  their  own  children 
by  helping  to  introduce  this  scientific  plan  designed 
to  provide  opportunity  and  security  for  every  child 
and  every  adult.  Selfishness  will  get  you  nowhere. 
Abundance  Without  Price 

North  America  has  the  resources,  energy,  tech- 
nology, and  trained  personnel  capable  of  providing 
every  woman,  man  and  child  on  this  Continent  with 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  services.  This  means, 
more  than  we  could  use  and  no  need  for  personal 
sacrifice. 

Women,  men  and  youth  now  working  for  Tech- 
nocracy have  visualized  the  social  implications  of 
what  will  be  brought  about  by  scientific  distribu- 
tion of  this  abundance.  There  will  be  no  more 
'price  tags,'  which  are  required  only  when  things 
are  scarce.  The  Price  System  and  scarcity  will  be 
eliminated  together  as  our  automatic  factories 
continue  to  force  this  abundance  upon  us. 

Our  financial  and  political  leaders  who  lack 
the  vision  of  a  New  America  of  Abundance  are 
still  trying  to  maintain  enforced  scarcity.  They 
purposely  manufacture  shoddy  goods  to  wear  out 
fast  so  we  have  to  buy  more.  They  continue  to  cut 
back  production  of  food  supplies;  to  destroy  food, 
lock  it  up  in  bulging  warehouses,  or  use  taxpayers' 
money  for  free  transportation  to  give  it  to  foreign 
countries.  This  helps  to  maintain  scarcity,  and 
high  prices,  on  this  Continent.  Then  they  tell  us 
what  is  good  for  business  is  good  for  us. 
Wars  Help  Business 

War,  and  production  of  war  goods,  are  also 
good  for  business  profits  under  a  Price  System; 
but  is  this  good  for  us?  It  is  another  excuse  that 
can  be  used  by  our  financial  and  political  leaders 
to  maintain  scarcity.  How  many  mothers'  sons  have 
been  sacrificed  for  the  glory  of  dear  old  'free 
enterprise'? 

Technocracy  offers  peace,  with  an  elaborate 
Continental  system  of  self  defense,  mostly  techno- 
logical, to  discourage  attacks  from  without.  No 
more  sending  our  best  specimens  of  mankind  into 
scenes  of  indescribable  slaughter. 

The  government  of  the  Technate  will  operate 
through  the  medium  of  functional  sequences,  such 
as  housing,  public  health,  education,  recreation, 
conservation,  production,  distribution,  and  so  on. 
As  Howard  Scott  points  out,  'It  can  convert  the 
gigantic  energies  of  atom  fission  and  fusion  into 
the  channels  of  colossal  construction,  for  the  in- 


tegration of  this  Continent,  so  that  it  may  bring 
forth  a  new  order  of  the  ages.' 

The  homes  women  dream  about,  hope  for,  may 
be  realized.  Even  the  most  modern  home  of  today 
will  be  passe  in  the  New  America.  Constructed  of 
materials  of  which  there  is  plentiful  supply,  they 
will  be  soundproof,  fireproof,  practically  dirt- 
proof.  They'll  be  air  conditioned  or  heated  by  the 
same  mechanism. 

Real  Equality 

Released  from  a  seemingly  endless  routine  of 
household  tasks,  women  will  have  leisure  to  do 
those  things  you  have  wanted  to  do,  see  the  places 
you  have  wanted  to  visit.  You  can  round  out  your 
education,  venture  into  various  scientific  fields. 
Your  status  will  be  that  of  real  equality  with  men, 
for  economic  independence  and  new  opportunities 
to  broaden  your  horizons  should  eliminate  much 
cause  of  marital  friction,  and  harmonize  other  hu- 
man relationships. 

An  occasional  oldster  may  bemoan  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  hard  work  in  the  Technate,  hav- 
ing been  raised  to  believe  human  toil  is  necessarily 
virtuous.  But  even  now  workers  are  being  ruthless- 
ly disemployed  as  fast  as  they  can  be  replaced  by 
machines.  Social  change  is  rushing  upon  us  and  we 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  frequent  innovations. 

The  Technate  is  designed  to  concentrate  on  the 
social  mechanisms  and  see  that  each  citizen  gets 
his  share  of  available  goods  and  services.  No 
inquisitions  to  pry  into  your  religious  or  philo- 
sophical views,  and  there  will  be  no  politics  to 
confuse  you.  Preventive  measures  will  be  taken 
against  disease  that  flourishes  now  because  of  ig- 
norance, poverty,  or  unsanitary  environment.  Med- 
ical and  other  scientific  research,  no  longer  sty- 
mied by  lack  of  funds  or  necessary  equipment, 
will  progress  rapidly.  There  will  always  be  in- 
centive toward  progress,  toward  still  greater 
knowledge. 

Your  Help  Needed 

But  all  these  good  things  await  the  installation 
of  a  Technate.  Meanwhile,  the  Price  System  is 
still  with  us,  with  its  wars,  its  slums,  poverty,  char- 
ity, crime,  graft,  and  increasing  chaos.  We  are 
still  physically  and  economically  insecure.  Women 
and  men  alike  are  needed  to  study,  to  join  Tech- 
nocracy, and  spread  the  'good  word.' 

As  Members,  women  are  equally  proud  as  men 
in  wearing  the  Technocracy  Monad  emblem  — 
showing  they  are  working  for  improved  living 
conditions  for  all  our  citizens. 
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The  Bliss  1841  multiple  die  press  was  developed  for  high  speed  production  of  can  ends.  It  is  a  single  action,  100-ton 
capacity  press,  capable  of  producing  more  than  2,000  can  ends  per  minute.  To  change  sizes  (from  200  to  404)  it  is  only 
necessary  to  replace  dies.  The  press  is  sheet  fed  and  can  handle  plain  or  lithographed  sheets  at  speeds  of  from  125  to 
ISO  strokes  per  minute.  It  can  operate  with  ac  many  as  1  5  dies  at  a  time,  on  sheets  up  to  36"  x  36"  and  can  produce 
from   plain    or   scrolled   sheets  of  either  tin   plate  or  aluminum. 

— Courtesy  E.  W.  Bliss  Co. 


Technocracy  uses  the  Monad  insignia  to  sym- 
bolize dynamic  balance  between  production  and 
distribution.  Women  are  as  capable  as  men  in  pro- 
moting Technocracy,  and  Technocrats  recognize 
the  fact  that  women  are  essential  in  this  educational 
organization  to  maintain  balance  in  our  program 
of  activities. 

Training  will  be  provided  at  your  nearest 
Technocracy  Section  for  all  volunteers  who  choose 
to  function  on  any  of  the  following  Committees: 
New  Membership,  Education,  Research,  Finance, 
Public  Speaking,  Publications  and  Organization. 
You  may  like  to  do  secretarial  work,  or  help  with 
social  activities.  Technocracy  provides  an  equal 
opportunity  for  women  and  men  to  prepare  your- 
selves, and  to  help  lead  the  way  to  Abundance, 
Social  Advancement,  and  Permanent  Security. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Technocrat,  Sept.  1963 
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What  Is  Wrong  in  America? 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

and  you  begin  to  wonder  too,  and  you  wonder  if 
your  wife  and  children  are  wondering.  And  you  de- 
cide there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  na- 
tion you  love,  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  when 
unemployment  can  become  such  a  massive 
problem. 

I've  read  that  30,000  workers  a  week  are  los- 
ing their  jobs  to  automation,  and  that  the  labor 
force  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  number  of 
jobs.  Automation  isn't  the  sole  cause  of  our  un- 
employment, of  course.  There  are  many  causes.  I 
don't  profess  to  know  the  answers,  but  I  do  know 
the  effects.  And  I  know  there  is  one  supreme,  press- 
ing question  that  must  be  answered: 

What's  wrong  in  America? 

— Freedom  News.  Sept.  7 
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QUESTION    BOX 


Would  Technocracy's  Position  Be  Advanced  by  Having 
More  Really  Good  Men  and  Women  in  America? 


First  off,  we  must  point  out  that  Technocracy 
is  not  interested  in  advancing  its  own  position.  It 
is  interested  in  advancing  the  position  of  America. 
Technocracy  has  nothing  to  gain.  It  will  rise  or 
fall  as  America  rises  or  falls.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion really  revolves  around  this  point.  What  good 
are  'good'  men  and  women  to  America? 

The  word  'good'  is  such  a  general  term  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  precise  definition  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  just  what  type  of  'good'  is  meant.  What  is 
'good'  for  the  fox  is  not  'good'  for  the  rabbit,  and 
vice  versa,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is  the  whole  idea 
of  'good'  is  not  a  real  concept  describing  a  thing 
or  event  in  the  external  world.  One  cannot  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  a  pound  of  'good'.  It  doesn't 
exist  as  an  entity.  In  the  traditional,  moral  sense, 
'good'  is  an  arbitrary,  abstract,  philosophical  con- 
cept, revolving  around  human  attitudes  and  be- 
havior patterns.  It  takes  many  forms,  varying  with 
time,  geography,  traditions  and  folkways. 

The  Western  World  has  been  trying  to  manu- 
facture 'good'  men  and  women  for  2000  years. 
Our  production  curve  has  never  risen  much  above 
zero.  Nevertheless,  we're  still  hard  at  it  in  spite 
of  the  long-known  fact  that  the  nature  of  our  social 
system,  the  Price  System,  makes  the  job  impossible. 
Honesty,  humility,  fair  dealing,  and  nearly  all  the 
virtues  of  the  traditional  concept  of  'good'  are  in 
conflict  with  the  Operating  Rules  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. On  the  one  hand  we  dream  up  an  abstract 
concept  of  'good'.  On  the  other,  we  set  up  a  real 
social  system  that  places  nearly  all  of  its  rewards 
upon  the  exercise  of  a  set  of  behavior  patterns  in 
opposition  to  that  concept.  Then  we  bewail  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature  and  wonder  why  there 
are  not  more  'good'  men  and  women  to  set  the 
world  right.  It  is  high  time  that  we  cease  this  in- 
fantile habit  of  piling  futility  upon  futility.  This 
is  the  Power  Age!  It  is  high  time  to  adopt  the  sci- 
entific approach. 

If,  in  relation  to  the  social  problems  of  the 
Power  Age,  we  define  'good'  as  that  set  of  be- 
havior patterns  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  and  the  individual,  we  may  discuss 


the  question  intelligently.  Starting  from  that  defi- 
nition, then,  we  would  have  to  analyze  our  whole 
social  system  and  all  the  known  factors  of  Ameri- 
ca's social  problem  in  order  to  determine  what  is 
'good'.  We  would  weigh  those  physical  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  General  Welfare  against 
those  which  are  opposed  to  it.  This  is  a  process  of 
measurement.  Consequently  we  are  not  setting  up 
an  arbitrary,  abstract,  philosophical  concept,  but 
uncovering  a  set  of  principles  inherent  in  the  data. 
This  is  the  scientific  approach  to  social  problems. 
In  other  words,  we  would  let  the  facts  dictate  what 
is  'good'  for  the  General  Welfare.  Our  scientific 
approach  and  concept  of  'good'  becomes  then  a 
real  concept,  directly  related  to  things  and  events 
in  the  external  world  and  operating  in  harmony 
with  physical  laws.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to 
the  philosophical  approach  to  social  problems  and 
the  traditional  concept  of  'good'  which,  arising  as 
they  do  out  of  subjective  introspection,  is  more 
often  than  not  in  direct  conflict  with  opposing 
forces  in  the  external  environment. 

These  external  forces  are  what  determine  man's 
attitudes  and  behavior  patterns.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, people  do  what  they  are  conditioned  to 
do  by  their  environment.  Men  do  not  make  events. 
Events  make  men.  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that 
social  change  cannot  occur  unless  there  are  'good' 
men  and  women  to  bring  it  about.  People  do  not 
create  social  change.  They  adapt  themselves  to  it, 
or  else  perish.  Social  change  is  caused  by  en- 
vironmental factors.  In  North  America  these  are 
the  impact  of  Science  and  Technology.  They  are 
here,  they  are  operating,  and  they  are  irreversible. 
When  conditions  are  right,  social  change  will  en- 
sue as  inevitably  as  the  seasons  of  the  year  turn 
from  Spring  through  Summer  to  Fall  and  Winter. 
We  do  not  create  the  procession  of  the  seasons;  we 
do  not  try  to  turn  them  backward;  we  do  not  rail 
against  the  inflexible  course  of  these  physical 
events.  All  we  do  is  adapt  ourselves,  or  else  per- 
ish. In  the  Summer,  we  change  our  diet  and  wear 
lighter  clothing.  When  it  rains,  we  wear  a  rain- 
coat. In  the  Winter,  we  eat  more  and  wear  heavier 
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clothing.  It  is  not  a  question  of  'good'  at  all.  It  is  a 
question  of  adaptation.  We  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  weather  changes  we  know  are  certain  to  come. 
We  survive  by  exercising  sane  reactions. 

Here  is  a  common  set  of  attitudes  and  behavior 
patterns  that  are  not  based  upon  subjective  intro- 
spections. They  arise  out  of  the  relationships  re- 
vealed by  the  data  of  experience.  They  are  not 
consciously  'good'  in  the  traditional  sense,  yet  they 
are  definitely  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  Gen- 
eral Welfare.  The  same  idea  applies  in  relation  to 
social  change.  It  will  come,  willy-nilly.  We  cannot 
stop  it.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  If  we  oppose 
it,  we  will  be  swept  aside. 

The  best  thing  to  do  then,  is  to  adapt  ourselves 
and  our  system  to  the  coming  change  and  to  direct 
it  into  channels  beneficial  to  the  General  Welfare. 
Thus  we  may  survive  by  exercising  sane  reaction-. 

It  is  a  misconception  to  imagine  that  social 
change  will  come  first  and  that  "good'  men  will 
then  be  able  to  get  busy  afterward.  If  the  so-called 
'good'  men  and  women  of  America  don't  get  l>u-\ 
and  accomplish  something  now,  in  preparation  for 
social  change,  they  won't  even  be  able  to  accom- 
plish their  own  survival  afterward.  Social  change 
can  be  accompanied  by  social  violence,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  avert  it.  Fire,  famine,  disease,  bat- 
tle, murder  and  sudden  death  do  not  spare  the 
'good'.  They  go  down  first  while  the  tough,  alert, 
unscrupulous  and  lucky  survive.  It  is  not  written 
anywhere  that  Santa  Glaus  is  going  to  pass  out  the 
Technate  on  a  silver  platter,  while  all  the  'good' 
men  and  women  of  America  sit  comfortably  on 
their  collective  social  brains  waiting  for  an  aus- 
picious time  to  'accomplish  something  of  impor- 
tance'.   THE  TIME   IS  NOW! 

What  has  to  be  done  is  strictly  educational  in 
character.  We  don't  have  to  venture  forth  into  I  lie 


unknown.  All  we  have  to  do  is  study  and  propa- 
gate that  which  is  already  known.  The  Design  of 
the  Technate  is  the  synthesis  of  the  American  so- 
cial problem.  It  was  not  dreamed  up  out  of  sub- 
jective introspection.  It  arises  out  of  the  techno- 
logical nature  of  American  culture.  The  schematic 
form  of  the  Technate  is  already  decided.  It  was 
inherent  in  the  data.  It  will  work  only  in  one  way 
and  that  way  has  been  determined  by  physical 
laws.  Thus,  the  Technate  projects,  in  advance,  its 
own  policy  ol  organization,  administration  and  con- 
trol. All  this  has  been  uncovered  from  a  study  of 
the  elements  of  the  problem.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished.   The  spade  work  is  done. 

What  remains  to  be  accomplished  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  is  to  PREPARE  —  PRE- 
PARE  —  PREPARE!  That  is  what  Technocracy 
i-  doing.  Technocracy  is  neither  causing  nor  advo- 
cating social  change.  It  is  preparing  for  the  in- 
evitable, so  that  North  America  may  progress  to 
that  higher  form  of  culture  that  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  the  hell  ol  social  fascism. 

Which    do    you    want,    American    fascism    or 
American  technology'.''     There  is  literally  no  other 
choice. 

Which  is  "good"  lor  the  General  Welfare? 
There  is  only  one  correct  answer.  \\  hen  you  find 
it,  you  will  cease  being  only  an  amorphous  "good 
man  or  woman,  wandering  around  in  a  wilderness 
of  abstract  concept-.  You  will  become  a  good 
American,  with  a  definite  objective  and  a  high  con- 
cept of  citizenship.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that 
what  America  needs  most  is  not  more  just  'good' 
men  and  women  but  more  alert,  intelligent,  capa- 
ble citizens  with  the  right  kind  of  good  will,  who 
understand  the  problem.  That  is  the  only  way  the 
position  of  America  can  be  advanced.  If  you  want 
to  call  that  "good'  we  won't  fight  about  it.  The  cor- 
rect term,  however,  is  scientific. 


U,  S.  in  Congo  As  Seen  from  Abroad 

Manchester  Guardian,  Aug.  27  —  Sir:  Your 
leading  article  on  the  Gongo  last  week  does  well  to 
show  the  relation  between  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam  and  present  American  activity  in  the  Con- 
go. The  United  States  is  assuming  the  arrogant 
right  to  intrude  militarily  wherever  her  economic 
interests  are  endangered.  These  interests  reflect  the 
power  of  private  industry  and  what  Fred  Gook  has 
rightly  called  "The  Warfare  State".  The  "Warfare 
State"  is  controlled  by  industry  in  alliance  with 
the  military,  from  which  so  much  of  its  profit 
derives. 

American    intervention    in    the    Congo,    as    in 


\  ietnam,  comes  to  brazen  economic  and  political 
imperialism,  masqueraded  as  opposition  to  com- 
munism. The  I  nited  States  must  be  made  to  cease 
ii>  perpetual  intervention  in  countries  that  are  so 
wicked  as  to  use  their  resources  for  their  own  ad- 
vance, as  opposed  to  American  and  Western  ag- 
grandizement. Rebels  do  not  worry  the  United 
States,  as  we  know  from  their  efforts  with  regard 
to  Cuba.  The  real  concern  is  neither  with  absence 
of  freedom,  instability  in  a  given  country,  nor  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  time  a  spade  was  called 
a  spade  where  American  policy  is  concerned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bertrand  Russel 
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say,  "That's  old  stuff".  Apparently  they  have 
been  brainwashed  by  the  Madison  Ave.  technique 
so  that  unless  it  was  designed  yesterday,  it  must 
be  out  of  date. 

The  conditions  foretold  are  now  with  us  and  it 
does  not  require  any  high  degree  of  intelligence 
to  see  that  the  Price  System  is  not  capable  of  using 
all  the  human  beings  who  want  to  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  or  that  the  Price  System  is  in- 
capable of  distributing  the  abundance  now  being 
produced  without  them. 

The  goal  of  full  employment  is  obsolescent  as 
far  as  the  Price  System  is  concerned.  If  your  job 
has  been  taken  over  by  machines,  and  if  you  are 
over  forty  years  of  age,  you  may  be  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heap. 

Technocracy  can  afford  to  wait.  You  can't. 
Better  investigate  and  begin  working  for  a  better 
New  America.  The  time  is  now. 

-L.  M.  Proctor,  11834-1 


ATTENTION 

If  you  have  not  received  your  other  magazines 
perhaps  your  subscription  has  lapsed.  Reinstate  with 
the   magazine  from   which  you  first  subscribed. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  expect  to  move  please  let  us  know,  in  ad- 
vance if  possible.  Under  the  new  postal  regulations, 
if  you  have  moved  and  your  magazine  has  to  be  re- 
turned to  us,  we  must  pay  a  fee  of  10  cents  for  the 
return,  plus  the  cost  of  a  new  envelope  and  6  cents 
for  remailing  to  you.  Since  our  Magazines  carry  no 
advertising  and  are  sold  at  cost  we  cannot  continue 
this  practice  free. 

Hereafter,  any  magazine  returned  to  us  because  it 
cannot  be  delivered  WILL  BE  HELD  UNTIL  WE  RE- 
CEIVE YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS  PLUS  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
TO  COVER  COST  OF  REMAILING. 

Send  your  change  of  address  in  advance  if  pos- 
sible. It  should  go  to  the  Magazine  that  is  due  to 
arrive  next  in  regular  rotation.  The  others  will  be 
notified.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  name  or  initials  as 
before. 

Please  use  your  ZIP  Code  number  in  your  address. 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

beings  would  be  required  to  man  the  productive 
processes  and,  (2)  as  the  production  approached 
an  actual  abundance  it  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  a  distribution  by  means  of  a  price. 

When  told  fhat  Technocracy  has  a  plan  which 
will  function  un  r  these  conditions,  many  people 
who  have  known    'bout  Technocracy  in  the  past 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving   toward    a   New   America   of   technological    abundance. 
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SCIENCE  YS  THE  TRI-PARTE 

It  becomes  imperative  that  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
be  dominated  by  science,  the  physical  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  In  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the 
instituting  of  the  new,  human  conflict  will  become  the  bitter- 
est in  history.  Science  is  hated  and  feared  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutionalism,  by  corporate  enterprise  and  political 
parties.  The  fear  and  hatred  that  will  be  directed  by  these 
against  science  and  its  technological  application  will  be 
far  greater  than  those  the  Inquisition  hurled  against  all  the 
accumulated    heresies. 
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